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' This. report on the broadcast of col lege^ level credit cowrses.over 

\ 

TV was undertaken initially as an independent study project for the 
Department o|^^peech!,Bnd Theat<^r in tfie SdhooJ of Fine and Performing 

Arts at Mqnt^^^lpl.^ College, Upper Montcla\|^r, fi/J . ^ 

t ^ • *■* , - if g 

' rt , I have drawn on a variety of sources. In the five 



months through June, 1B7^» inquiries w^nt *put to 

ind iyv^idjtxa.l«^. These were men and women familiar either with non- 

traditrtorfal p6st-secondary- 1 evel stUdVN; or with /the..open-c i rcu i t 

• ^'^^ " \ / 

'televisirt^ of college credit courses-. Forty-efight of them replied, 

m^rvy. sending supportive matej^ials, 

V Most answered by mail. Others responxied d i f f erent ly .\ fTve sent^ 

aud i0^3settes , and several were i ntervj/ewed ^by telephony. These 

X 

..inc luded\^Dr^Stdney G. Tickton, Executriye V ice-Pres i d^^nt , Academy 
fpr^ EducatXpnal Development , and formierly Executive^ Di rector €)f the 
national study, conducted by the Commission on Instruct ibna 1 Jechnology ; 
and Mr. Franklin G. Souwsma, Vice-President for Instructional Resources, 
''Miami-Dade Community Collei^e, Miami, Florida, and now, Cha i rperson of 
the Post-Secortdary FdrrflaV Education Task Force set yp in May, 197^, by 
the Corpora^lt^ion" for Publ ic B/rbadcast ing* s 'AdvtiSory Council of ^National 
Organizations. 

In addition, Dr. Sami/el B. Gould, President of thh. Institute for 
Educational Development , /was fnterviewed May 23, 197^» a\t lED headquarters 
in New York City. 1 1 seerned imperative to draw on h\s perspective as the 

former Chairman of^^the /commi s^s i on on Non-lV^di t ional -Study and Chancellor 

-\ . < ^ ^ ^ 

Emftrjjius of the Sta-te lUniv^sity of New York. This March 31, j\jst one^ 



\ 
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year after "that Commission finished its work ,/Or . sGould was^ nanied the \ 
f i rst. Cha i rman of the new Council for the regress of Ncmtradi t ional 
Study. The most pertinent parts of my discussion with Dr. Gould'^can be 
found in Append ix\ I. * 

Others were interviewed as wel 1 among them individuals ioA^olved- 
in fwo of the precedents for today's college cpursife brpadcasting: NBC's 
"Continental Classroom," and CBS 's "Sunrise Semester'/. The former died 
in 1963, a budget victim. The latter was just bare/y scraping through 
in the spring pf 197^% ^ " / 

On^'June 13, 197^, a visit to the Mary land ,)Eienter for Public 
Broadcasting added dimension to a view of a piiblic TV open-learning 
venture. In 1971r^his statewide agency fo/med the Maryland College of 
the Air. Dr. Frederick -Brer tenfeld, Jr,. ^"^he'Ce^iter.' s E;^eclitive Director, 
and Richard W. Smit+i, Director, Developlnent f/ojects , were asked for their 
ijisights on the uses of open-ci rcui t/^V . to cli,s-tTi.bute cred i t ,courses( as 
well as for a list of the problems they metNn starting this edwcational 
prograiTi. A condensation of the interviews -with t han^ has been included 



as Appendix 14^. \ ^ ' ^ 

Recognizing that p/jbl ic'TV has grown to national' proportions , I , 
considered it' important to survey the licensees to see whether they are 
presently broadcast i ng^ cred i t courses. A f^our-question postca^rd poll 
was-sjent to 1^9 "broadcasters on Aipril 9 and 10, 197^. Over the next 
month', 144 returned the completed form. Tha summary of this brief ^ 
survey comprises Appendix III. . ^ 

Some 60 other sources have been probed, along the way. However, ^ 
this project was not just a traditional academic exercise. Instead, It was 



som^tl^ing a sent jmenta 1 journey . As a newcomer^ to publlcxTVi bacR ,jn * 
' 1962/ I Was called ^n to produce "adult telecourses some of them bearing ^ 
college credit, at what was then WNDT in New York City (now redesignated 
WNET/13)./ That period of frenetic activity, and later days; jn the State 
University at New York's new Educational Communications office, may give 
this repbrt"a fJaivor that js other than academjc: Reiijiember ing a 1 1 the 
jjTCessant work involved makes It hard to be coldly c 1 i h ica 1 ^bout this^ 
area of act ivi ty . • ' 

* JThose experiences were followed, in turn, by a second-generation- 

' " /' ' ' " " . 

effort over the^past nine mpnths, during which Statton Rice and 1 co- 

• ■ ^ ^ - . 

directed studies for WNET/13 and the Massa'chuse,tts State College System,. . 

The^ big question before both agenc ies : how to use broadcast TV to^expand 

col lege- level learn ing ''oppor tun i t ies for adults who wlfM not, o| cannot, 

get to a campus for classes. ' *" 1* 

When I first *began. to produce college-credit courses for TV 12 years, 

"ago, .there was only threadbare evidence that society was crying for this 

servic^. Jn the past five years, hbwever', a shift has begun.. With each 

passing month, the commitment to using TV and other media for nonYrad i t ional 

col lege- level education is increasing. The many clues from^which this 

report is pieced together suggest that, at long last, the day' of ''College 

TV* may be at hand. ' ^ ^ 



\SeptemBer 25, 197^ Robert D. B. Carlisle 

Monte lair. New Jersey 



. r INTRODUCTION 

TV: America Vs Miracle Whip medium. Over 25 years it has oozed into 

/ ' . ' ' ' . 

almost every pore of^American life. Spellb*Qund, people have laughed,, 

sqijirmed, gaped, even cried at its spectacles. But rarely have their minds 

been 'given a . chance to go to college through TV • I There haye bean^ciroice 

exceptions, of course, but how many remember them? And anyway 5/who waftts 

to .get up daily at 6:3y0^in the morning to take a course? . ^ , . 

The fact is there h^s been an almost malignant neglect of this program 

category. Why? For one thing, TV managements like consisteift winners that 

draw btg crowds. College TV can't promise irhaf. But there's anothe|r reason 

buried in the chronicles of American higher education since World War 11^ ^ 

this facet of the neglect, amounting to a subtle but consciousi repufliation, 

hardly represents one of the college educator's prou^l^f^ accompli shi|ents. 

^ Time, though, is dimming memory of past t^ectidns, an(ljit the same 

-time is plowing up a new ne^d. The purpose of this paper is to triangulate 

for that^need and the sprouts of Response, as well as to bow to the brave 

efforts of yesteryear on which new ventures must build. 

* * 

At the start, -consider a bit of history. This, is that the technology 
of * TV hais been available for education's u^e for more than 40 Vears 
vestigial at first, but here, nonet heless. — IheUiniversity of Iowa tried 
out visual broadcasting in 1931 .v Two years later, Iowa's Professor Edwin 
B. Kurtz, bent on trying "a new means of furthering education," conducted 
a synchronfzed broadcast over WSUTand W9XK. At 7:15, January 25, 1933,* 
two artists performed a scene from a play, Twenty-six years afterward, 
Kurtz recalledf ' • 



"The vampire had had its first blodcl; 
the jnonster would work, and well, too, 
for education.""! 



Kurtz's hyperbole fits. For too man^ educatorys, TV^has been the dark 



at the head of the stairs, the intruder in their dpst, a Caliban, to be 

caged, or banished. . ^ . " 

Now the drums of nontraditional study say that change is^irf the wind. 

Rather than being allowed to slink home for a trial stay, eyes heavy-lidded 

with sedation, Kurtz's monster is getting an escort home, not because TV - 

learned all the answers in its years of apprenticeship but because higher 

education needs the vgimpire today, as it never has before. 

★ * * . * ★ 

Before throwing out the first ball, some boundaries' tiave to be limed 
on the field, Our sole concern here is with broadcasting college-level 
credit courses ov^r standard TV. In this approach, students watch a series 
on the Very High Frequency channels (2 through 13)-or on the Ultra High 
/Frequency ones (14 through 83) on their home sets. \> Or they could follow 
/their course bn a receiver where they work, or in some "learning center. 

ii - 

' Narrowing the focus this way does not meatPthat, the paper recommends 
"TV only". Later pagers will speak abo'ut th^ need for flexibility. That^ 



becomes a^l^ey word. ^ . 

Realistically, limiting the scope to standard broadcast TV shunts 
aside certain TV-related alternatives like Qlosed-aivouit televi3%on 
(CCTV).. As its label suggests, CCTV transmits TV signals in a Closed^ 
systerfT. Dormitories, student lourtges, or classrooms are wired to a 
central engineering core; TV sets in those rooms are the only receivers 
capable of picking up the System's signal. No open* broadcast is involved. 



vm 



although outside broadcasts could be picked up from the air and fed into 
the system. 

For yeajs, CCTV has served education well. In a"* recent count, 118 

• state universities and land-grant colleges out of 148 replying to a survey 
were u'sing closeti-circuit TV.^ Typical of these: 

** At Michigan State University, an 11-channel system transmitted 

'" ■ ■ ' 

• 324 courses" to 68,155 students Mn .1973, enabling them to earn 
56,960 credit hours, or lO" percent of the Lower Division total 

** The Pennsylvania State University built its CCJV linkage in 
1952. In continuous use ever since, it has recently been • " 
upgraded into a broadcas^t-quality color operation^^ 

While not the subject here, closed-circuit TV cannot be lightly' ' 
dismissed. For one thing, it has exposed literally thousands of students ^ 
over two decades to instructional TV, As adults today, they may well have 
a relied feeling about receiving further televised instruction at home. 

The more youthful aahle television is a cousin of CCTV, A master 
antenna on a prominent land feature captures open-broadcast TV si'gnals, 
then pipes them through a-trSTlvLe directly to individuaTs home. The 
resident "subscrrbes" by paying a monthly fee. In return, he receives a 
techhically strong signal, and, with the latest equipment, 20 or more 
program choices. Cable TV will be brought up again here. 

Then one should identify and s^fet aside a third option Instructional 
Television Fixed Service ■ (ITFS) J is a sp&ei^^^brand of local -area 
broadcasting incompatible with s'bQdard^r' that i s ,^^54^^^^^^ cannot 
be pi61<ed up on home TV without an e;(f5ensive converter. Still * as a kind 
of "closed" system, ITF^S, effec^ely delivers education to special .atKliences. 
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** In the Norman Topping- Instructional Television- Center, 
at the University^ of Southern Ca1iforiT,ia, an $825,000 
4-channe1 ITFS appY^tus enables USC to serve industry 
and government just in the Los Angel esr area. Employees 
go to "class" without leavingtheir plant, and if they. , 

want, can question their USC professor through FM radio 

' • / ~ " ■ • * ■ 

transmitters'.^ - ^ \ 

Beyond these 'TV transmission options, theVe are media like tadio, 

the video cassette (a prerecorded TV program packaged in a sealed - , ' 

container the size of a book), the computer, the telephone, /and the. 

oldest of them,all, the book. While open-circuit TV gains jthe greatest 

emphasis in .this 'report, present thinking and expanding practice make -it 

clear that no conclusions can overlook these other .devices, • They too can 

share the teaching load. y 

★ * ★ ★ ★ 

"But can TV instruct cis well as a classroom teacher?" This arthritic 
question has an ama^i-ng tenacity, even though the widely respected Godwin X 
Chu and Wilbur Schramm d§alt it a solid blow, back in 1968*, with their opus 
"Learning From Television: What the Research Says". 

Just as readily, one might ask how well today Vs professor teaches, at 
all times and in all places. George Bonham, the urbane, erudite editor of 
Change^ visited a Liberal Arts. college and asked a "gifted and^talented" 
department chairman what was the college's specialty. ... ^ 

'"We specialize in boredom," the proffessor told Bonham. And, added the 
latter, "He was only half joking."^ . ' ' ; 



Teaching in general with or without media is' another issue beyond 
the scope of thds paper/ Still, orje cannot sidestep the acknowledgement 
•that TV, the be Tl wether *of 1 a tterday "teaching ipiplements, continues to give 
'some s'ob'er-minded aAdemics the stivers. They keep on challenging its 
ability as a teacher. And with "today's ste recommitment to project 
evaluation?, the likelihood is thVt they will be doing so for years to come. 

In a 1971 breed comparison. Dr. Lynne S. Gross, Associate Professor ^ 
of Broadcasting -at Long Beach City College, '^in California,' deci'ded to weigh 
two TV courses againSt'the sabe ones taught on-campus in the traditiooal 
way. Some 8,000 students had enrolled for "very l;ieavily publicized" TV / 
credit courses on "History of Mexico" and "Health Education/^ A comparison 
of grades between TV, and campus students showed no significant difference. 
In the history, 18 percent of the TV watchers got a "B".- iSo.did 18 per^cent 
of those who signed up for the regular cam^tj^^^ou^rse Some 26 percent on 
tfie IV side received a "C^" while 25 percent-^of the campus enrol lefes earned' 
"C," too. Withdrawals ran noticeably higher atpong the JV registrants, 
'Th^fs was "riot unexpected," says Dr. Gross, "considering the ease wit)b which 
students were able to enroll." V . 

Of further interest, availability of the TV courses a,nd the heavy drum- 
beating for them "did not significantly r^uce" enrollments in the parallel 
courses on^ campus.* Students especie^l ly liked the convenience of taking the^ 
course through TV at home. And its modes of presentation appealed to them. 
But they did want greater individual guidance. ^ 

So the iresearch goes on. And so jt silrely will — a little ;5kepticism 
will always be healthy. Of more direct concern to this^ report, the 
educational environment for TV usage in college-level fnstructiOn^as 



fer, 



*d4itvnctly improved over whatxit was only a few years back. Howe 
it is not' a matter of TV's teaching far better^ow than it did when^ the 
late Peter Odegard came out of the University of California at/Bai^keley in 

1962 to hold thousands of Americans captive with his "Americafn Qfovernment" 

> I I * 

series on NBC's early-morning "Continental Classroom". Nor/,, f^r that 

matter, will many ever teach more effect-j^el^? on TV than Sy^r/kenneth Clark 

when he first led American viewers on a grand tour of Wes/te 

in 1970. 

Today, the surge toward nontraditional study has rimlfnded 
and educators that TV is an option. Even more importa 
generated d context in which TV and other media can be 



n "Civil'isttion/"'" 



Administrators 
thjs surge has^ 
1 ized more ful ly * 



as/what James W. Armsey and Norman C. Dahl call "things ofXi^rnng"-^ 

; . . _ ■■■■ .V 

" "Nontraditional study /<"open learning,'" "external degree' 

increasingly these terms have ^hirred around educators' heads in the past 

few years. Call it what you vyill — and nontraditional study <NT^) se^ms 

to carry the^ay the phenomenon Was penetrated the bastion of higher 

" / ^ 'V, ■ " 

education. And,,^§ might tv&ppen ftflf the insider when an armor-piercing 

/ ■ \ ' 

shell slams, into his tartk, it catfls for adjustments.^ 

NTS is neither easy to codify nor new. It may be enough to say h?re 

th^t NTS is any kind of higher education system other than the age-old one. 

in^, which a student enrolls for course^ on a campus. NTS can take college- 

level learning to a student at home, or at some halfway point. And NTS 

uses whaj^ver devices it can find to get its message across -- anything 

frgm verynndependent study, to learning centers remote from a campus, or^ 

to fnedia packages and correspondence-course requirements. 
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Actually, NTS is hardly a n^w invention. Ever since 1836, the 
University of London has awarded degrees by examining students who'have « 
studied on their own, b/ who ^have learned a, lot through living., 'harvard, 
meanwhile, has used its- Commission on Extension Courses for the past 60 
years as a way of offering degrees to part-time students. (See Chapter III 
for a description of its ."PACE" materials. ) For* decades, the United States 
Armed Forces Inst'itute and the University of Nebraska ^(with its correspondenc 
courses) have given individuals non-c#impus alternatives to the more" hallowed 
■forms ()*\eduCation. . ~ ^ 

XL ' . ^ ' - J . ' \. . 

Why, theii, this sudden hue and cry about NTS? Chiefly because htgher " 
educa-tion finds- itself staring at problems it never coriceived of -in those 
lush post-World War II yeafs, ; 

; Symbolic of those pj^bl ems, the Assijciated Press reported on. May 27, 
1974," that state' and. land-grant universities believ? their \^nro^lmeiits will 
slip in the fall of 1974. A^survey indicated ah anticipated drop frpm . ■ 
312,933jhc£a!imen last fall to ,31-1 ,1921 this September. Member-institutions 
made this forecast even though applications rose 3. 27i percent over springtime 
1973.9 I • ■ • . 

• , SlightTydipptng enrol linents,- while worrisome, make up only„part of . - 
the difficLiJty. For American higher education, wrote State University .of 
New York Chancellor Ernest L, Boyer recently, "These are troubled times/' I 
He elaborated: ^ . ' " * . . 

, -"The ^enerou3 budgetst are lot^g gone,* the baby boom has '' » ^ 
peaked, a^d applies l^ions.; are tapering off 5 Colleges 

. everywhere are cuttfjng back, trimming costs^^and, in ' T 

some instances, grimly/fighting for survival. "^0 

■ * - . • ■ ■ . " ^ • ^ • 

Beyond these new realities. Or. Boyer^ contrnued , our vifew of life is 

no longer the same, VAri increase in^ife expectancy, reduction in the work. 
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w^ek, rejection by young students of full-time educatlori and a preference 
for part work-part .study these, social shifts Instruct today's administrator 

to shelve the hoa,ry concept of pdstsecondary learning as a "prework ritual" 

% • ' 

and. Instead, 'view college as a resource for tjf\ose from 18 to 85. Adults 

shduld be able "to weave' period^ of formal ancj Informal study Into the 

" * * > - * ' ' • 

working years And as for the elderly. In Dr. Boyer*s words, 

"We have Medicare for the body j ^ 
^ why not Edu-care for the mind?" • 

A chorus of/similar voices has b^en swelllng^in recent limes. After 
, almost two years \ work, the s^ubstantlal Commission on Instructional' 
Technology found^ In March 1970 that "formal education 1s'1n an important 
sense outmoded . . *."*■' The next year, the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Educatlbn, no less prestlgtotfsT^ posited the major theme that '^Opportunities 
for higher education and the degrees It 'affords should be available to 
persons tfiroughout their lifetimes and not just Immediately after hl^h^ 
school . "12 ' ^ ^ . \ 

Then, in 1973, the Carntagie Corporation-financed Commission on Nbn- 

1, ■ . * --1 

Traditional Study* set the tone and (direction for academic change in its 
fihal repdrt, diversity By Design. It chjirged education to become 
v"respons1ve to tl:^e world.lt serves or suffer from the constant danger^ of 
becoming static axid lifeless. "^^^ Then the 28 members put their weight' 
^^ ) behind^^a grand design vfor NTS: \ * 



X *S1nce the Commission went out of business. Its Chairman, Dr. Samuel B. 
xGould, h^s opted for dehyphenating the^ term "riontraditional " in regular 
JL^§age. Further references here to the Commission's title are obliged, 
hovtever, to retain. the formal hyphenated style. 
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. . , • , . , / 

• ^ "The Commission believes strongly that non- / 
traditional ways of learning can do much to . y 
promote full educational opportunity. Those / 
citizens who are now unchal lenged^r u?llserved 
^ • deserve more choices open to them: new 

curricula, new teaching nnethods , individually, 
approaches to learning^, instruction scheduled 
at' convenient tim6s arjfl places,, different ^rfnd 
subtler ways of measuring and* assessing / 
_ accomplishment, and sometimes new institutions 
especially designed, to aid the educationally 
deprived and forgotten. ''^4 < - 

. Various august committees have been greaching paraTlel convictions 

for more than four years nov/. Heeding these recommendations but also \ 

sensing local harbingers, many colleges have already introduced new 

programs, change magazine's The Yellow 'Pagee of Undergraduate Innomtione ^ 

published j'n spring 19M, has identified 3,000 projects collected by the 

Cornell Center for Improvegient in Undergraduate Education... OHj^em all, 

only 178 involve explicit *'Use of Various Mediia"; 30 percent of ^at 

number use TV method's in one way or another, blu^ only two overtly indicate 

ppen- circuit TV broadcasting hardly ^supportive* of any "brave new world" 

claim. Meanwhile, 292 other listings concern^"Off-Campus Educatiqn," i.e., 

programs akin to NTS.^^ Regrettably, the head-of-a-pin brevity of .ea[ch 

listing precludes estimatfng how and whether TV might s^ore up a pr*oject. 

In very recent time, individual institutions have been courting change 

in different way?: ' • . 

** Perm State'.s Commission on External Degree Prograitfs 
reported en Aug^ust ?8, 1972, that "extended degree 
program opportunities for part-time students* (are) not ^ 
only 'appropriate but imperative for the Univ^ersity . . . "'^ 
A "University of the Air might become an inter- 
institutional statewide-broadcast syst«n with joJnt 

production of materials and distribution through the. 
Pennsylvania PubTicf Television. Network. "17 



** In April 1973, Massachusetts Governor Francis W. 
Sargent formed a Commonwealth Task Force on the • 
Open University. In its preTimi nary report of 
^January 31, 1974, the Task Force urg^d^^fef^tion 
of a "Commonwealth Open Learning Network," to: , 
'! "create a system, of liTelohg learn+hg for all 

th^e people of Massachusetts/" Beyond setting up 
* , Open ".Learning Centers,- there should.be "broader 
^ use of We -existing telecommunications facilities 
* around the Commc^weal th."18 . ' 

^^\4^ ^* The State University of New York-formed^a ^ . 
T""- :campusl'ess- Empire jState College, which-adm^'tted 
; its first 'Students in September 1971 . By^'Jgly 

1972, 359.,were Enrolled ; bx June 1973, there were * 
^ • 1,761 . WhiJe^iDroadcast^ TV has not been givert §ny 
• emphasis in Empire State's "learning contracts" 

v/fth students, there seems to be no hardened ^ 
defense against it for the future J 9 

With the countrywide spread of NTS activity, i^ should not* be 

surprising that the organization-minded have already held a Cori'ference 

on Open Learning in Higher Education. Meeting at the University of 

Nebraska in. January 1974, some 400' educators concentrated on "the 

broadening of educational opportunities for those many adults who find 

it^ jmpractical or impossible to continue their education in the 

traditional manner. "20. . 

> Two months* later, the Phillips Research Foundation created the 

Council for th6 Progress of Nontradi tional Study, with Dr. Samuel Gould 

as Chairman. Its purpose, said Dr^ Gould, will be 

"to note and promote the progress of innovative 
approaches to education when they are appropriate 
alternatives to the traditional, and to identify 
and explore the relationship of education to the 
changes within society itself. "21 
t 

J^ormation of thjg Couacil is certainly auspicious. But to those eager 
to intensify the use of TV for college courses, it should be meaningful 
too that Dr. Gould, beside chairing the predecessor Commission on 
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Non-Traditional Study, served from 1962/to -1964|as first president of what 

. -I ' ■ ' * . 

is now WNET/13, New York, the largest biltlgeted .public TV station in the 

f ... 

CQuntry,* And during his "subsequent six years as Chancellor of SUNY, a 
•statewide "Uhiversity pf the Air" (see Chapter 1 1 Ij was- televised by thaj; 
institution. ' , ^ 

So, tfieambient atmosphere for extending higher education through TV 
seems to be changing. That -^reat crippler of^pricip yea»6 the lack of 
a fittiijg and durable context for "DV usage i^ being thwarted by a 
composite antidote of new need ana new zest for educational resourcefulness. 

.* * ★ >!: ★ - , ^ 

• ^ ■ •* 

\ ' ■ • . , . ' " ■■• " ^ , ' ■• >\ : - 

What spark tbuciiSd off the NTS electricity? -In an intervieji/^/ in May ^ 

1 974, '^Dr/ Gould labelled at least one 1 ikely factorf 

'*I^think that what brought it to a foca^l p^int 
was the work of the Britjsh Open University, 
' ^ which brought international attention. Everyone 

suddenly became interested in what was meant by 
an external degree program and the whole pattern 
the British Open University was following. . .; 
There seemed to be a parade of people going. . . * 
to see what this new Open University. was. M think 
that had a great effect on drawing the attention 
of the general^^ubl ic to whaft seemed to be* a new 
approach. . ' . "2^: 



This British innovation, .the Open University, was born in early 1969. 
Its first students^ started their home-study endecivors (including half an hour 
eaojj of radio and TV instruction per week) in January 1971. This past 
^academic .year of 1973-74,^37,000 men and women were enrolled; and jDy now, 
three years after the Open University's inception, 4,200 have been graduated 
; 172 of them from scratch, that is, individuals who completed aU their » 
degree requii^ements through Op^n University courses alone.^^ \ 
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. R^embering it« boundaries, this' paper will majce no attempt to explore 
the /beginnings of this remarkable British institution. But in Qhapter IV, 
oijre section descrij^e s how certain" American universities have used its home- 
'^study and broadcast materials. - * ' ' ^ 

• . ^ . , ^ • ; ^ ■ 

^pme day, educfl(tiO|i historians 'will be better able to weigh clinicjally 

■ , ■ -'■ * ' 

how^mnfh the start of the Open University had to do with swinging wide the 

open-learning-^^Toodgates .in America; .The^e historians may also<want to 

measure how nfi^ch Chicago's TV C*ollege {set Chapter III), which has broadcast 

credit learning over^Tputxlj WTTW sincl^195.6, served as the model 

for. part of the British home-stu^Gfy-^EQm Dr*, John Taylor, former President 

>^ « • ' I • 

of WKJJ, and Executive Dean James Zigerell of-iytollpge well remember the 

interest shown by /England* s"^ucation Minister at the t4me, Jennie Lee, in 



'her February 1966 visit to TV t;ollege.24 



There is excitement in al.l this talk about NTS. Imf^lemented broadly, 

NTS projects could enrich large strata of American society. But this final 

question has to be ralsed-c how much ^demand is there for this innovative 

service, and for college subjects delivered by TV to one's home? 

No doubt exists that "a very, large number of adults" should be counted 

as potential candidates for.a collegfe de^gree.^^ The 1971 Census indicated 

that: . 

' ^* 11 ,782,000 adults 25 or o^er^ had some college 
V experience but no jdegree. 

, ** Projections say thfs tota-T will increase to 

22,305,000 by 1990. , ' • ^ 

* 38,029,000 had j]ot gone beyondN:ngh school. 

) ** By 1 ^90 ,/this total should stanbsat 58,965,000. 
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* 18,601 ,000 haci gone to high school but had not 
graduated. • ^ 

** The forecast raises this tio 21 ,768,000 by 1990. 
In other words, 68,412,000 were pbtential ciistomers in 1971 for a colljege 
degree. ■ * 3 f 

In its two-year endeavors, the Commissjion on Non-TjaditionaJ Stydy 
set off^on a tack of i»ts 9wn te assess "demand" among American adults, 
(^nitiating a survey, the staff a^ked: "Is there- anything you'd like to 
knowvjnore about, or would like to lea rn^ how to do'better?" hn response, 
76.8 peHent said "Yes.^'' This, interpreted the satistician^^, amounts to 
79.8 millionsmen and womej;». Further* along] the survey found would-be 
learners ma^ interested inVeceiving credit than th9;se already ifi an 
educational program, x^nly 7.9 percent of clurreiit learners (2.9 million) 

■ *'\ ^ ^-i- 

1.5 million) of the aspiring 



.A 



were working for a degreeV16.9 percent (13L 

learners would like to pursue tine.^^ ^ 1 — 

So, there is a reservoir of-intereQt as the Ford Foundation^ 

• sudden!^-* found, back in 1971. •No sooner^ had the Foundation's Higher • 

Education -and Research Proigram^ announced a g^ant for a University Without 

\Walls when it-was "deluged" by inquijp^s from retired men and women. 

These adults "saw the program as an opportunity to pursue, for a variety 

of purposes, education previously denied tHem-."^^ 

\. ' ; ^. ■ ... .... ^ 

, Does this kind of interest carry oyer into the coatext of this report? 

That is, how do adi>lts vote on studying through tel.evised credit courses? 

buring the broadcast season of 1973-74, WHYY, Philadelphia, was one o^f the 

public TV^ stations in Pennsylvania- trying to get the answer to that/^'as part 

Of a statewide survey of viewing preferences. Some 30,000 qufesttonnaires" 

were sent out, 5,000 ^pame" back, and 565 of these were tabulated. ^8 Adults. 
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expressed the greatest interest in drama (382), discussion of public 
problems (333), and debates (299). At the opposite pole, they were 
least interested in popular music (45), sports (67) , and political 
candidates*^ speefphes (82). In between, they had a temperate interest 
in general education (189) and' college coursers (145). : . ^ 

Then, as a flKher^ exercise, WHYY interviewed 62 men and women. 
The interviewer wclu Id mention a number of program., types and ask if the . ^ 
individual considered each one essential , important , or npt important; 
there was a further chance to .express a preference for pVo^ams 

• • • ' ' ^ ' " ' 

originated locally, or by state or national agencies. In the category 
of local -origin sliows, i*espondents voted as follows: ' ■ * 

» t Sen' ous "drama: 89 percent said "essential"" or '^Important"; ^ 

^ ^ * Discussions "of problds: ; a9 percfbnt (essentiaVimpVtant) ; 
*sDebai;^es:' 94 percent (essential/important); 
*• * Formal cretHt e^lucatjon: 64 percent (essential/important); 

* Vocational education: the same\f. 

« ' " ' * *• 29 ' ' 

* Special prografns for lawyers, teachers: .38 percent. 

And so, again, WttYY's viewers were giving an average grade to te.levised 
' ' <■ ■ - ' ' / . . • ■ . . 

credit courses. Why so? It could be that TV education spells brain work, 

pr too regular a commitment of^time, or a return to the grays and blacks o 

the little red schobl house. Whatever the reaS^^Nperhaps it is too rpuch 

to expect that adults would be as openly eager to^soek up NTS as today's 

innovative educators are anxious to trundle it out to them. 



messianic job has to be done in the public marketplace, 



Clearly, a -big 



Still, there seems to be no -question that a Stery larg^ aiudience exists 
-T at least in theory forUhis kind of -TV. Princeton's President William 
Bowen np.tes that by 1975, more than 80 million^aiiul ts will be engaged'in some' 
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kind of education. It is an ^eye-opener to apply to that 8Q million 
tile cri^ic^l percenta^fe drawn by the University of Nebraska from its 



survey \of /a cMt^^ Some 1.7 percent said they were interestetl 

in enrolling in OjOntraditional credit-bearing: courses. At that rate, 
there is a poiefitial national market of 1^360^000 individuals. 

\For comparison, you might recall that in the era of "Continental 
Classroom" (is'^e Chap^,er III), in the late Fifties, around 400,000 tuned 
in to Dr. Harvey White and his successors on the NBC network series -- 

^ c, s ' . % 

• - * ' 32 

but, at most, 5,000 signed up to take a single course for credit. ^ 

While the s^tuatidfi 15 years later is hardly the same, there will be many 

a mountain to scale, even so, before a mass of 1 ,360,000 adults is 

persuaded to sign up for TV credit courses. However, climbing conditions 

have rarely been better. And members of a new estatjil ishment are roping 

themselves ^tBQgther for the ascent. .The evidence shows increasingly that 

this establishment endorses, the view of Dr. GoQTd and his associates on 

the -Commission on Non-Traditional Study that: 

"Non-traditional -designs of education have ,^ 
f become imperative . . \. because the life 

, f " patterns of modern men and women have 

' ^ themselves become non-traditional ."^^ \ 
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CHAPTER I 



AT THIS POINT IN TIME* 




When th^^istory of TV's use for college courses is finally told, 
1974 could be the Klondike year. In that case, the map most probably 
would spot the Mother Lode at the University of^ebraska, in Lincoln. 

The big strike came on Friday, February •I. Republican Congressman 
Charles Thone of Lincoln announced in' Washington that the National 
Institute of E^uc^tion had approved a grant of $934,581 fpr the 
Universit^y's so-called "S-U-N" project. It was, he advised reporter 
"the largest grant ever given by the National. Institute of ^Education (in 
the field of open learning. 

S~U-N**: acronym for the; "St^^te University of Nebraska," and a^ 
offspring of the University of Nebraska , System. It had taken, UnJjve^sity 
President;^. &. Varner ar\^ S-U-N Executive Director Jack McBrijl^ all of 
34 months to reach tfi^t point of hearing the golden news from N.I.E. 
Other thgn the Children's- Television Workshop' s "Sesame Street" and "The' 
Electric Company," no educat.i^)nal television project has ever had .mbre 
careful, more time-consuming grooming. 

As it stands now, S-U-N is far more than pure C-TV.^ Yes, television 
will be used. But when S-U-N's first course met its fir.sj; students this 



/ 




*Heifeafter, C-TV will serve as ^horthand for |:he broadcast by open-circuit 
TV* of college credit coursers ^ while "NTS^I^ll represent nontraditiohal 
study. 

■ ' " "'^ - ' ■ ' .. ' • . / 

^Thisand other projects will be described in more detail in Chapter IV. 



fall, when they .began studying "Accounting. I*' at home, TV was only one- 
sixth of the/^nstru€i:ional load. Each' of the 15 lessons is tjeiti^g "taught'' 
by six nuiaijles study guide, a discusg^ion carried we^ekly iu a.statewidje 

/ Vf*^^ ' ■ 

newspaper, an audio cassette describing experiments' and probjeius to solve, 
an instructional^ kit of study cards and other devices, part of* a text, and 

fif TV module of dr'amatized vignettes'. Through an' intricate instructional 

/ , . * 

design process, each^of these modules is dependent 'on the others . 

Importantly, Nebraskans ,will not be the 'only ones to benefit from' 
S-U-N". And this represents a change for the^best. Even today, Sharing 
materials between institutions 'is often impossible. ^ 

With S-^U-N, it, will be different: its materials wLVl /be sharable. 
The University has already joined sister ' institutions *Ln n6ighl5oring 
states *in taking steps to create a /'Ui^iversity of Mid-America," a 
consortium intended ^^ to banisJi the barriers to exchangihg the badly* 

needed courseware for open learning. And chances are strong "that* S-U-N 

#f ' , • > ■ 

will supply the national marketplace, too. ^^Expecting to have 10 courses 

fi ■ 

finished by tHe end of 1975 and as many as 5d by 1980, S-U^N will be able, 
in time, to supply ample panned gold to any higher education institution , 
.committed to mixing contemporary design and media in the service of NTS^. 



promises to set an enviable *standard^ f or those concerned with 
?NTS' courseware, just as the British Open University has given a basic . 
boost to all nbntraditionaiists , just as "Sesame Street" has revved upx^ 
the thinking of public TV pepple, from planners to producers and directors. 

But it distprts fact to imply that S-U-N iS the so],ktary C-TV entry 
today. Fa^from it. The catalog of 'new endeavors and *the signs of forward 



movement in C-TV, it fully itemized, would make this report much more 
encyclopedic than it -should be. Suffice it to -say that- along with S-U--N's 
creators, many have taken the field to make something of the potential so 
long latent in C-TV. ^ / > 

\ Their activity has various shapes. ^Regional and national projects. . 

I* 

have been started. Individual public TV stations have found promising 
numbers of adults registering for"" their college credit-course telecasts. 
Clusters of institutions have banded, together to share costs and maVeri^ls. 
Studies have begun. Hbwever, this ^is no bandwagon as yet, and problems, 
doubts, and disinterest persist.^ And,- of cc^rse, n^^t^zing^ happeris fSlst in 
higher education. After all, it took the University of Nfebrdska alniost 



three years to nail down the \f inal increment lof funding t<)T S-/U-N production 
and their time line f or ^buildifcng an inventoty of courses stretches out overl 
another six yeqjrs. ^ \ » * 

Even so, as S~U~N materializes, these are just a few of the other C-TV 
projects already^ under way: 

■ . ■ / ■ ■ - ■ ^ . ^ . ' 

'^an and Eavlronin/^nt developed mainly by Miami-Dade 
' . Community College's aggressive Instructional R^^urc^es 

■ ■ ■ ' ' //-^ ' / • ■ ' - 

■sd ^ 'staff, "took more than two years and $400,000 to produce. 
: The result ^30-week, two-semester, modular, color^TTV 

series with ykn intriguij^ig array of supportive meterxals 
and optional. i . 



Universi/ty of Cal,if ornia Extension has joined with the , 



psycho l/ogy Tods(y Independent Study Program to oxfe'r an 
\ eight^credix "nonrtraditional" learning alternative 
titlejd^Psychology Today: An /Intrc^tictory Course". 



'Its keystone: ^18 TV programs ^assembled from selection of , 
prize-winning filins* Registrants get a^^text, study'jnaterials, 
^ and self-tests.^ 



Chicago's TV College — at 18 the oldest of any ongoing C-TV 
project — took a hard look at itself in January 1974. While 
justly proud that more than 155,000 individuals have Mgistered 



for at least one of its courses, TV College officials believe^ 
the public need is shifting. They now think this facility Npf 
jr the City Colleges of Chicago must change, tbo, and concerti- \ 
: itself less iwith its traditdonal pr.e-uriiversity and J)usinfess 

courses and more with helping adults from 16. to 80 who suffer 

• 5 " * 

- from "uhdereducation"* ^ 

."Phe Maryland Center f^r* Public Broaidcasting reserved 17 hours 
of its weekly broadcast schedule in spring 1974 fq^ its 
Maryland College of the Air. Four undergraduate and three 
graduate courses were offered through a total of 26 broadcasts 
a week. After four years of -patienii^'f ield work, the Center 
has built a consortium of 17 Maryland colleges fqr this 
venture. * ^' , ^ ♦ 



** In" July 1972, Project Outreach"' Began operating in Southern 
» *Califortiia,° a joints ventJire of the University of California, 
San Diego; Califoi:nia St4K:e diversity; S^n Diego; and Coast 

}; Community College District, Orange* County . "Outreach," 

■• ■ • '\ . ■ - . ■ , 

''»■,. ► ^ ' ■ .> 

said its director^^ would "make use of modern communications 

» . • ■ 



ti&chnology to /provide access to learning opportunities for 
^ students in flexible ways in multi-tLocationfe, " And at^ the 
"core" of its efforts, television would become the "t^ol 
to assist in transcending campu$^^ and* classroom bounda^iea/'' 

: \ . ■ . . / k 

** With a •'push"*from its Task Force on Lifelong Learning, 
Michigan State University J.s<jW.anning to extend its, off J 
^campus reach^ The vehicles Its TV station, WKAR, as wfell 
as its-r^io outlet. One pilot course was in production \ '\ 
during, the spting of 1974. , ^ \ V \ 



** In September 1971,« the Milwaukee Area Technical College \* • * 

^ ^ mm 

began exploiting its two pvlHiC TV Stations for a "College 

t>f the Air". Noting a 1972-73 registration of 2,398 for • * 

r- ■ . , • .. / ^ ^ ^ 

seven courses. Station Manager Dr. Otto Schlaak now concludes 

' ■ *- 

that. TV has shown itself to be an "excellent" way of reaching 
adAlts "who want to continue their formal schooling, and who 
are reluctant or unatle to return to the campus to do it."^ 

\ .. ■ 

** Peno State's decision t*o "open up" Continuing Education Credit 

* « 

cc^urses to part-time student^ wanting flegrees has aofcelerated 
plailBlng by the University's Correspondence Study group, along 
with the Division of Broadcasting. Televised instruction, they 
feel, could work as d "pacing mechanism to force correspondence 
students to complete lessons and to cut down the attrition 

. . ."^^ In January 1973, the Broadcasting office hired an 

.. . " ' r • ■ 

Executive Producer to develop -both credit and non-fitfedit courses 



** Already committed liberally to closed-circuit courses » the 
South Carolina ETV Network began open-circuit credit course 
telecasts dn fall 1973. Director of Education Robert E. Wood 
says his staff and he are devoting ''75 to 80 pexfc^t" of 
their energies to developing C-=^TV.^* 

Emblematic of the new collaboratlbns springing up, public TV 

8tatiol%. KCET,- Los Angeles, the University of Calif ornla- In 

Loa Angeles, and the Los Angeles Communltf College Dlstfrlct 

have worked up a plan for a core -credit course on American. 

politics. In June --1974, the National Endowment for the 

. Humanities awarded this group d $75,000 grant to pro4ucW a 

- * 12 

pilot program and spell out the concept in detail. 



A Station Poll 



While commercial TV continues 6:3o a.m. course broadcasts (see Chapter 
III and its report on "Sunrise Semester") , ttie writer' considered it of 
greatest importance to find out how much, and in what ways, \^iXi<? TvTCPTV) 
has gone into credit course activities. To size up PTV Involvement, *^ survey 
was Initiated in April 1974. There is strong likelihood that It was the 

* ■ . a ' 

shortest^poll ever thrust at an over-polled Industry. ^ 

In all, 149 letters containing stamlped, self -addressed , return postcards 
were sent put.* A t9t^iv<^ 144 stations replied. Of therrij 77 (S^perdptt) - 



*A11 too l^are of the unrelenting flow of surveys sent to public TV stations. 
Dr. Frederick Breltenfeld, Jr., Executive Director of the Maryland Center 
for Public Broadcasting, urged use of just a postcard. «A four-question ' 
Instrument was;the result (see Appendix III). At least two respondents 
expressed gratitude for this brevity. <» 



noted Ifhey were ouvvently bvoadoaeting oolle^^Qvedit Qouraea:^ An atldltional 
21 said they were designing and producing courses, but not broacfcasting them; 
at least four in thlg group only distribute programs through' closedrclrcuit 
systems. A, fifth was S-U-N which was tften "^producing toward an on-alr " 
deadline of fall 1974. Seven others conamented marginally that they hope 

to get Into C-TV In the near future. n , • 

^ '« 
By licensee, the breakdown of^current C-TV broadcasters went as 

follows : , 

Communl^-lic^nsed Stations 30 

University or College stations 27 

State TV authority stations " 9 

School Board stations 7 

Stations licensed feo^^ards of ^ 
Regents or State Boards of 
Higher Education ^ 4 

' . ■ - - / - \ . . - " 

• • 77 . . 

As a further Indicator of broadcasters' Interest In C-TV, 132 of the 144 

' . " <^ '* . 

respondents Requested a summary of the survey's results. « ' 

Coincidental corroboratioft- f or the poll came from the Eastern Educationa: 

Televl?sion Network, a regional grouping of public TV broadcasters. While 

there w^s "no interest at all" four years ago in televising higher-education 

courses aV of mid-1974 one-half of the network's membeW (14 out of 28 



13 

licensees) ^were transmitting C-TV materials. 

Paralleling the vestpocket station survey, provocative reports came 
in ^about recent C-TV enrollin^nts : 



V 

* The Southern California Consortium for Community .College 
Television counted only a few hundred C-TV registrations 
per term right after Its birth In 1967 • This past 
academic year, It was registering 4»000 per course each 

' term, and as many as 20,000 annually. i 

* ^he University of Washington's station, KCTS, In Seattle, 
put on a tel^course called "Human Relations and School 
Discipline" during the academic year 1973-74. Some 800 
registered — "the largest number ever for a telecourse 
offering college credl-t" at KCTS (and the equivalent of . 
twenty 40-student Classes). For Spokane residents, 
kSPS-TV Introduced theSeame course, ^nd 278. enrollecl.^^* 

* The Kentucky Educational Tea^^lslon agency shared" In 
creation of a hlglier-educa^l?5n consortium In spring 1973*. 
Five months later , IGST^ statewide network went on the 
air with five credit courses.. Some 212 signed" up for « 
them, through five of the participating Institutions. 
For the spring term of 1974, 516 registered, Including 

^^30 for '^Human Relations and School Discipline". "^^^ 

* A new consortium of seven community colleges .in the 
San t'rahclsco Bay Areat^lrSrl^^ ^'dults to study' two 
credit Courses by TV ^In the SRrlijg weeks^ of 1974. A 
total of 3,500 sent In their names for "Law for the 70 *s" 
and "Family Risk Management"; they could watch oal^ 6:30 aim. 
mr a -commeraial channel, at 3:3p p.m. on San Frkncisco 

/public TV station KQED, ot""at.6:30 p'.m. on KTEH, the 

/ 



y 18 ■ ■ / 

San Jose public TV outlet. ° ' W " - 



■-■ • A 

In parallel, the Ma^ylatld .Center for Public Broadcasting's 
College of the Air had its "best term yet" irt the apring- 
of 1974. Its f our^^televisedSKidergraduate courses drew 
510. credit-seekers; its^three .teacher-training series, ^ 



total of 42 Individuals. 
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• * On the air just since NDvember^^j572 , public TV station 

KOCErTV, licensed to the Coast Community College District, 
'^O^afige County, California, made six cr;edit course 
available in the spriifig term of 1974. In response, 3,100 
individuals registered,^ 1^015 of them' for a three-credit* 
anthropoJ.ogy course ("Dimensio^M^ Culture") that cost 

$750,000 to produce. In its second spiking on* the air, 

> 

KOCfi-W was devoting almost half^f its schedule to C-TV.^° 
* In its first crack last fal l at c ollege credit course 



broadcasting through\open-circuit TV, the South Carolina' 
ETV/Network attracted 131 registrant^ for its history of 
s^he Byzantines Empire, "Saints and Sinners" . ^^K^ 
^ "Compared with what?" One might well ask this question vas a challenge 
to all the^e registrations. To find a useful yardstick, it mS^ht help to 
look at some precedents* . ^ * 

In, the case of Chicago's remar^kably durable TV College, moTreflihan 

150,000 individuals have enrolled in its courses over 17 seasons. Of them, 

^ 22 ^ ' * to 

80)000 have actually enrolled fol: cre4it. Previously, about 6,000 a^year 

were registering; now it's closer to 3,000. With ^TV Coli^^ broadcasting^ 

nine courses a year, the administration figures an average of 250 credit 



students per series. 
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/ . Then there was the first of the' "Continental Classroom" series 
over, the NBC Network. "AtomiCi Age Physics" was put on the air in 1958, ^ 
onQ^ year after Russia's SpiJ^x^k scattered: i^ri complacency. It was 
a chance for physicists the coAntry-^er to catch up olfT^what nuclear 
fission had done to traditional physics>\Not surprigiilply, 400,000 
watched this million-dollar effort — but und^t^S, 000 registered 



nationwide for actual credit. By inference, mo^t early-risers could 
learn what they wanted from the course without getting formal about it.^^ 

Five years later, WNDT, the. New York public TV.' station now known 
as WNET/13, threw itself into ' a concentrated effort tq offer two* advahced- 
placeinfii^ credit courses over an' felght-week. summer period. Full freshman- 
leyel courses in American History and' Calculus were' prbdueed. To give the 

V4ewer~the main target audience was high school graduates about to enter 

. • ' . • " 

college in t^he fall — ihofe options^ each hour-long program was broadcast 

three times a day. A young man or woman coulc^ watch morning, afternoon, 

or evening, fitting the viewing into a job schedule or other, demands. 

When the dust settled, the 76-hour history series had drawn 186 

credit stu4ents,' and 361 more for non-credit:. Calculus, meanwhile, 

' ■, ■ \ 

\ , ' ■ 

'^attracted 235' credit aspirants; and 727 reg^istered auditors. 

For contrast, bear in mind the total of 8,000 student^ erifbll^d 
in 1971 for ' two cpurses televised in the Los Angeles area, at a time 
when the same courses were -being presented traditionally on a canipus.^^ 
Or the ^,000 registering each term for a single course broadcast under 

the auspices of the Southern Calif ornia° Consortium for Community College 

27 ^ ^ 

Television. As commercial TV head-counting goea, these figures are 

trivial. But they do offer a tangible contrast to some-of the earlier 

'efforts, arid become an augury of what may be in store for C-TV* • 



The Consortium . ' . , 

More and more, the formation of a consortium has become an answer to 
some of the problems -that have hobbled C-TV in the past. Institutibt^s ' 
coming together with a common purpose can pool their energies, fiscal and 

otherwise. True, they may have to give up bits and pieces of autonomy, 

, ■ . ' ' " ■ ff 

but the commitment may mean greater service for larger numbers. .At any 
rate, during recent ye^rs, a kind of institutional "consorting^ with a 
media twist, has proliferated. These are characteristic: 

* Formed in 1967, the Squthern California Consortium for 
Community College Television qualifies as an elder among 

media-related combinations. On behalf of -its 31 members, 

■ ■* 

it acts to "design, produce, and aid by open broadcast 

first quality community college credit courses." Its 

28 

output: two to three courses a year. 

. ' ' . 1 . • • 

* The State University of Nebra&ka s plan to stimulate 

formation of a "University of *Miid-^finerlia" has as its 

baseboard premise a grouping of Midwestern public 

universities interested irf shiiring NTS courseware. 

Meetings in March and May 1974 aimed toward incorporation 
29 

by fall.^ 

* ' ^^-^ 

* Kentucky's higher education consortium, esta?blished July 

^"^^ I 17, 1973, brought together ten institutions — eight ^ 

colleges and univers^'M^s , the State Education Department, 
and the Kentucky Educational Television agency. Potentially, 
85,000 students could be reached by the 12-trahsmi-tter 
statewide TV network, and thousands at home, as well*-*^ 
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* -^ew Jersey has a* new Educational Media Consortium, an 
association of \4 institutions authori^ed in July\1973. 



Director William 3. Brehrian , Jr., had hoped to put the 
agency to *work on behalf of higher education, but more" \ 
immediate needs intervened, hence "we* will not be able to 

31 

do so with** any degree of strength for a year or so 
* Nineteen. California State Universities and Colieg^es make 
up the California Instructional Television Consortium. 
As af'Octob^^ 1973, it became statewide in reach. The. 
agency Ipegah producing TV bourses in spring 1973, shaping 



t;,hem for "persons off campus". 
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The Growth of Interest . 

■ ^ 0 

in various ways, then, a spate of interest in the potential of.C-TV 
has begunyHianif esting itself. Aside from the formation of cooperati\^e 
groups, individual institutions have been intensifying their focus on 
nontraditional study and associated media us-es . — i 

' Because they tend to be complex, the"* issues 'demand careful siftinga 
As one example, in May 1974 the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission formalisjed its "Inter- Institutional Television Feasibility 

Study: 1974 Update". One main i^cojicern^^ how to achieve better sharing 

^ 33 
of instructional .rescyuirces among^ Minnesota's ppstsecondary institutions. 

In New York and environs, public TV station WNET/13 interviewed a 
dozfen community^oll^ges ^during October J.973 to sj^ how itg VHF broadcast 
sigtial could bolster their educational programs. The answers were 

. . ' 1 

positive enough to persuade the station to seek funds for a full-fledged 



analysis, Reading legitimately to production of pilot courseware and 

• ' ^ ' • • • ■ ' . • • 

formation of a station-college consortium. At the/ same time, the ' 

I ^ 'a, ■ , y 

Massachusetts State College System, intrigued by the potentials of , 

. ■ . • ' ■ " , -h 

televising courses to off-campus adults, commissioned^ studies of C9urse 

production costs, use of an available commercial broadcasting coi^lex, 

3 A ^ " 

and setting up a center for duplicating videotaped courses. 

Then, on a national plane, a y ear- Ipfig, four-piece study v^ias 
commissioned in March 1974 by the Corporation for Public Broa4^asting's 
Advisory Council of National Organizations (ACNO) . Establisl&d by- the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967,^CPB*is charged with promoting "the ■ 
growth an^ development of the nation's public television arm radio 



system 
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a system which could become the major conveyor |bf G-TV. sACNO, - 

, ^.ings together representatives 0^49 national s(^sociations 4nd^ 

organizations to guide CPB^ in setting va^rious kinds^of policy . • ^ * 

■ '■ i ■ ■ . • ' -■ ' • . ./ . 

Tfte mainV question in this study was:, what should CPB do to support 

; - ' ' " . " / ' " * ' ■ 

formal education?. To help answer that, ACSO formed four task forces, one 

; . M . 

of them coiif ined .to Post-Secondary Formal Education. /Tits clTairman: M^Lami- 

V ' , ■ '-^ ■ 

Dade's peripatetic Frank Bouwstfta, Vice-President of Instructional Reso^rtze^ 

His committee includes several' already 'familiar with' linking the media to - 

NTS ~ p,eople like Dr. Samuel Gould of the Institut^e for Educational 

Development; Dr. Robert Filep, Coroner Director of the U.S. Office of 

Education's National Center for Educational Technology, and now Director.- 

of the Learning Systems Center at the University* of Southern California; 

and Jack McBride, Executive Director o£ S-U-N.^^ Their target is to 

complete recommendations ^to ACNO and 'CPB by March- 1975. 
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P^^omisef- With Problems 

Where there may have been near-^st^gnatlon a few short ^ears ago, 
, fermentation Is going* on today ln> the f ield of OTV. New projects, 
pub3^1c TV involvemenjt , increasing enrollments , consoift la being born, 
studies beginning — it all adds up to greater act/vity than credit 
cours^ br^x^casting has known in the past. Stil^, by no means is C-TV 
scot-?free of problems. 




Recent experience at one of the large "mmlic TV stations underscores 

the "hazards. WETA, the major noncommercia/^^outlet for the District of 

Columbia, found .(as have other public broadcasters)* a fall-off in use of 

' irs day-time schedule by school subscribers for instructional TV. Xo 

^compensate, WETA's then Director of Education/al Services, Richard T*, 

^Pioli, contaeted nearby colleges. Could they u^e any of the dayligl^t 

■ * - ' I , - '/ 

hours fo^ c^bllege-level courses? "Prohibitive cost J^actprs** militated 

' . ■\ 

/ against it, he found, so he tried to Coax thetij into a consortium!] At 

*.that, ''political hassles revolving Ground course accreditation ajfid who 

^ ■ ' / 

would teach the courses became. overwhelming obstacles." 

Undaunte^, Pioli reapproached the colleges in fall 1973 whj^n the 
fuel crisis, threatened to make it muc^i harder for higher educatjion to 
serve jcommuting clieqXeles. WETA was prepared to revamp ^" our entire 
daytimd schedule ^" to suit"1:iigher ^ucation's needs. Only twc 
"lukewarm" replies came in; just oti^ was at all formalized. 



Cost, autonomy, acceptaace of course^-adi^s^ faculty .roles — 

there, in microcosm, parade some of the most, tenacious af the problems 

which have hemmed" in 'C-TV. Elsewhere, similar reports surface*. Some 
I. * • 

the inherent irony is echoed in the remark of the Maryland Center 
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for Pub;iic Broadcasting's Executive Director, Dr. BreitenfeldL that: 



V 



*'adiSinistrators are faced with a spectrum o/ 
problems that can he eased considerably by 
ustng .techrlologx and television, and they arey 
concentrating so hard on those problems^ that^ 
they are saying 'Don't bottier me now, with .y 
television' - _ ' 



In Maine, course-televising found eredv^^ome- time agp. To „ John /R. 




Jtea^Ason, General Manager of the Maine Public Broadcasting Networl/, those 



eariy Qob^Sies simply wBren't good.. The TV teaching was bad ,^ th^ 
tproductionT^^^i^i^ This misuse *of ^television, says Erik^^Va/ De Bpgart, 




Director x>f Eduoatl^ Services foif' t^ Ne-twork, built an im^ge ni^hich "we 
are attempting to^ive d0wn 



/ 



He adds: 



, * » "Many peopl§ in the academic community welcome v 

this image becaJuse it gives them good ammunition^ 
^ in the battle* do prdtect their varJLpus vested 
^nterestg a^id to sloV or eliminate the impact 
the use pf television at the university levtfl./'^- 

'Net result: Maine's Netwotk J conveyor belt for the .publid' itniversity of 



Maine, has not- one credit course on^ the air. 



Finally, there is a simple but' serious difficulty ehd^mic t^Matl , * 



open-channel broadcasting; jonly one program can be transmitted^^t a/£ime 
^In a typical broadcast day ton a noncommercial station) ^ from 8:$U a.m. 
to 11:30 Pt^* > there are or^ly so many slots for the varied programs a 
manager might want to air, / If *h^ carries two hours of drama ^ ^pusic , and 



<^j|Gument^ries from 8 to 10 



one that may very well not 



p.m., then \he cannot schedule a credit course 



in that time block. It will have to be v^edged in at a different hour. 



suit the home--student*s lifestyle. 



. ' Any /)f~* those who havel; tried' using TV to benefit adults who want 
course credit could testifyXat length about the forces^that have snapped 
at* C-TV*s hee^s for yeals. .Ye^ the horizon has the edge of dawn on it. 



Palliatives and solutions are more attainable. This growing reality can 
enable the preceding C--TV collage to have more than just a fleeting life 



cycle and at the. same time dissipafte some of the stock criticisms of thi 



bind of television. 
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CHAPTER II 
JUDGES AND JUDGMENTS 

The college history teacher, cotiverted f or\^ a summer into a television 

lecturer, had sidled back and forth for almost an' hour in front of the 

• * 
grasscloth-wallpapercd'set. The 63rd program in his 76-hctur American 

History seritis was'being tape-recorded. His subject;^ "TheJ^ost Generation: 

1914-1930". ' - , ' — 

^ / Periodically, the director's second camera bore down on artcards of 

HUy Sunday flaying the Devil, Al Capone fishing, Te:(as Guinan posed 

with horse y and -a serijss of period authors ~ Dos Passos, Millay, 

Cummings, Hemingway ,^Vit agera Id. A ^one-minut^ film clip 'c^tpturedC H. L. 

Mencken and George Jean Nathan tpgether, and then, after tl^e lecturer^'s 

wlnd-up><M:he Cameras went to^ work on a 1920 *s cameo. One camei;aman 




def ocu8feA...op/a wall picture of Fitzgerald, The pther began playing over 
the hallmark^ of the Twenties, as "Jlonky Tonk^'^ues" filtered out from a ' 
gramophones horn. Raccoon <}oat, long orange and black scarf, champagne 
glass, cigarette still smoldering in a tapered holder — thesB, merged * 
with a voice-over reading' bv the teacher^ brought the program to a' close. 
Considering that the production crew of four was doing, two hour-length 
shows a day for eight straight weeks, and lugging aril the lllustraitive 
paraphernalia from midt;own Manhattan to Newark, New Jersey, for each 
taping, it was a1>out dll you cquld 'dq to suggest an indigo mood. 

This was college credit course TV, vintage 1963. Except for the 
style of the teacher in the flesh ("most popular lectutet on campus.")*. 



Z'cept -f of the 28 ;artcard-mounted illustrations and two bits of film, 
•'■ ' ' f.' \ 
' .except fV the lazy swing of the camera lens through the cliches of the 

-Tvfenties, it could have been done oa radio, scratchy recorded voice of 

Hilly Sunday and alX."^ . . • * 

Over the years, mios^^of C-TV^iiars- been like, this — there are those 

,whp fondly' call it "radi\ with pictures'' • \t's fair to say that this 



venerable approach is still alive today, and widespread too, aside from 

a few'mor^ creative and systematic uses of this highly visual m eSxTItir ^ 

(see Chapter IV) . ^ ^ — ^ ^ 

On many planes, people have, come to judge C-TV and have found it 

wanting in excitement, appeal, and v'alue. It shoulcl* hardly surprise 

anyone, then, that credit course broadcasting has ranked as\a peon 

* «\ 

the academic hierarchy. Harsh as they may be, however, the varioi/s 

\ . 

' judgments of C-TV ought to be listened to. For one thing ^Vthey keep 
persisting. And for another, it is quTti" ppsslble that the o}.ues they 
off^r can be turned ar$und and made, to work for C-TV in this new era 
of npntraditional study. ^ ^ 

\ * * * * ^ * \ * 

>Ii^ a word, just what is it that the critics^^^^tve been saying about 
C-TV? And what, if anything, *has been stunting its growth? 

lb the calculating gaze of some — people with no particular ax to 

■ '\ ■ 

grind -y- ETV ^has hardly laid a glove on education.. New York Staters 
Legislative Commission on Expenditure Review sent investigators ^nto * 
the^'^ield, then reported in July 1973 that: 

'"After 20 yea#s* of use, classroom television 
at elemehtary, secondary and higher education 

, levels is still viewed largely as a fad, , 
luxury or frill. It has not significantly 
altered thfe traditionkl teacher- te^^book ^ 
instructional techniques ."2 ^ / 
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Jt anything, the judgments of Stephen White, Vice-President of ^the 

Alfred P, Sloan Foundation, is more acerbic* White had servejd as 

Assistajjt to^^airman' James R\ Killi^n, Jr., of t^^distinguishfed 

CarnegieiSDmmission on Educational Olelevision, The work of that body 

""led in 1967 to the passage of the Public Broadcasting Act,, which, in 

turn, created the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. As-an offfcer 

of the Sloan Foundation, White wrote in a \973 "casual, paper" that: . - 

, * * . with. very few exceptions television has 

had no significant effect upon the 'educational 
, ^, systeiu, whiah remains with television very much 

\^at iL was without it . . » Given the power of 
the instrujjient . . . its consequences for fprmal 
education have been negligible . . , i(T)he 
, , educational television system could ^disappear 

X overnight without any perturbation of the' \ ' 

* educational system. "3 . - 

There is a '^*good deal of homework to be done," he^concluded , if "one 

more expensive disappointment" is to be- avoided^ in curr^t efforts, fo^ 

link'^televisijon with such new-fangled innovations as wali-less and 

"open^" universities. 

So, C-TV comes out being simply inconsequential in higher 

•education's scheme of things. Various causes lie behind this. Perhaps 

the most fundamental is that all too oTt^ji, '•open-cirtuit course broad- 

casting has been as welcome in postsecondary education as a sudden rash 

on the face of a teen-ager. Time and again it >has been strapped on like 

excess baggage — part of Extension, perhaps, or a tool of Continuing 

Education. If that's all C-TV cap be within the institution, then it 

won't ever pay its way. In this day and age, it ought to be embedded ^ 

beneath the skin of higher education, 'like a heart pacemaker. And until 

that happens, until the pressures of the new educational 4iiarketplace 
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forae institutions to reorient their thinking, TV will continue being 

« 

about as important as the no-return bottle. ^ ' * ' " 

It has not helped at all that; higher education has come at the 

ifiatter of innovation ^4^afi<l the uses of media and TV, from the vnrong 

direction.. A perceptive Englishman, Richard" Hooper, saw- this at f irst- 

hand when, as a Harkness Fellow, he toured America from 1967 to 1969 

to study instructional technology. Reflecting on his trip, Hoopejc 

develop^^i these conclusions:' * • ; 

* American education is, vulnerable to a short 
innovative lifq cycle; 



* Innovation tends to overemphasize experiment 
and underplay continuity of development; j 

r 

^* American education, just to complicate affairs, 
has the age-old tradition of being locally 
controlled; ^ 

* Innovations get glued on to existing institutions, 
* and often are hardware-oriented; and 

* The individual in charge of, media usually has 
only modest rank in institution's pecking 

ord&r.^ ' ; ^ ' " • 

Four years later, there .was , not much change in the picture when the 
Education Subcommittee of the Ford Foundation's Telecommunications Task 
Force scanned past media ventures. They too found* recurring signs of 
misplaced emphasi^. Too often, they saw, the accent has fallen on the 
hardware, too seldbm on the educational realities. Institutions, sai4 
the Subcommittee, should start out by identifying the educational 
problems and needs, "and only then determining whether some of the - 
problems could best be solved through the use of ^educational technology."^ 
' It has not helped C-TV, f«(rther, that institutions have oftentimes 



slighted an absolutely critical participant: the hired hand who knows 
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the subject. All too often the administrator has not done right by tbe 
teacher. The ubiquitous Dr. Sidney Tickton, Executive. Vice-President of 

. • : ' ' . . ' ■■ ■ • 

tlie Academy for Educational Dev.elopment , squeezes ^out thfe generali^iies 

and draws this distillate: * 

, "The whole kay is that we've never really ^'^ 
paid attention to the fact that the TV * 
program^We are using for courses 'provide' , ^ . 

no advantages for the |:eacher .(or) for *^ V 
faculties generally. Therefore, since - 
it was more work and nobody was payipg * 
them for the work, faculty members 
frequently saidV 'The hell with itl'"6 

Fair pay for what amounts to very hard work: this is a stitch to be 

■* - • ■ ' 

picked up later on. * ^ * 

♦ ' <- • 
# 

It seems equally safe to say, however, that teachers have not always 
done right by C-TV. * Indeed, given a chance, they have squelched It. 
Memory comes to mind^f ^. time in the mid-Sixties when the economics , , 
professors of New York State were discussing a proposal to record' a basic 
economic^v, course o'n videotape, for use throughout the state. The senior 

■ - ■ . ■ - ■ . ■ ■ ■ ''.'(' 

gurus present, the professors from the ^imiversity centers, eventually 

made it clear that they themselves x^ould have no use for such a i course; 

One-of them was far more anxious to hotfoot into a* studio just to 

experiment by himself with TV *gear. At any rate, w^en the meeting ended, 

« - ■ . • . 

the concept was dead.^ * , 

One way or another, then, the teacher has done his best to cold- 
shoulder TV, If not a'^ctually avoid it completely. Majmard E. Orme," 
Station Manager of public channel KTEH-TV,^San Jose, California,, holds 
that professors "still view tfelfevision with a jaundiced eye on the basis 
that they may lose the:^r^^^bs because televised .teaching would take 
students out of their classrooms."^ Feeling that this Is at the very 
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least arguable, Orme*recalls Dr, Lynne Gross's survey (see Inttoductionn, 

page viii) reporting that even though an awesome swarm of 8,000 indi\^iduals 

registered for two 'televised credit courses, on-campus registration for 

regular versions of the same courses was in no way affected, 

Regardless ,^ some teachers still feel threatened. Others are just . 

not interested in technology. Either way, it comes out spelling "no 

commitment". Tl^ Massachusetts Task Fotce on the Open University le^r;ned 

about this directly when it began looking for hi^h-qpality media-recorded ' 

prpg^^ams. Relatively few^i^ere available. Why? Because it .qosts so much 

to produce truly professional materials. But also, they found, because „ 

of a distinct lack of interest among academicians in turning their en4rgies 

to cfoursp production.^ . ^ • - 

■hi - ' ' ^ ^ . ' * . ' ' ' • 

Lack of commitment: this was noted by qnother administrator familiar 

with C-TV, Edwin G. Cohen, Executive' Director of the -Agency for Instructional 

Television, feloomington, Indiana. As far as Cohen is concerned, "the central 

diff'iculty (In C-TV) is a function of poor design, inadequate resources and 

limited commitment . "-^^ J ' @ 

• « ■''"■* 

' Taken together , weaknesses in course design, r^sourpes, and commiteaent 
have resulted — so many, many timesi — in that unholy phenomenon of ,C-TV 

: ■ ' \. I ^ ' 

called the "talking face". In other words, the prof essor Vs classroom 

^ \ . ^ ' 

lecture has sim^ily been transplanted to the TV .studio with minimal > 

ref urbishments. The result?- C-TV gets the blame for what was, probably 

- . # ■ 

mediocre teaching in the first place. / - . . 

• ■ .- - ^ 

Paul H,* Schupbach, Director of the Great plains I^ational Instructional 

Television Library, a service agency of the University of Nebraska, has 

seen this approacn to production over, a number .of y^^rs of screening and: 
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distributing C-TV programming. First and' foremost he says, it happens 
because the prbfessor is "used to doin^ this very thing in the classroom. 

Nile prefers (it) . . Then, limiting TV courses to the stand-up lecture 

style "saves the TV facili^ money". Complicating' matters more, 'the 
instructional television shop is t)ften put in the hands of neophytes, who 

^cannot "command" the faculty talent with whom they're supposed to work. 
("Rank flas Its Privileges," it seenfe, in thg .university st.udio as well ais 
in the Army.) Topping it all/ I'Professors do not want to be mediated (in 
terms of using props, pi^,, movies-; stills . . .) because these things 
disfrac't from them as central figures . .'^."•l:-^ ' . " * 

When a professor strikes *the lure and agrees to do a TV coufie, then 

I, . * 

beware of trying to introduce a similar course from another instit;utionI 

Listen to this college-bas^d voice: ' \ \ 

"Our faculty designed these. courses; they - 
look upon anyone else's cour^ as ipso 
/ fcccto inferior; it Would be a terrible 
struggle'* to get them to accept materials 
. pr6duce4 by anyone else; the only way they 
would possibly accept it would be if they 

could modify the materials to suit their " ' / 

own needa, and this would be a tremendously 
time-consiiming and costly process. "^2 , . 

It would be hard to count the -number of times st)methine like that has been 

said ih ^-TV's, long years of the locust, something redolent of both 

superiority and insularity. ' . 

It may well be that the courSe produced by "anyone ^elae" is inferi^or. 

Mayb^ that other telelecturer from Lesser U. is monotonous, or sways too 

much, or perspires, or gets too anecdotal/ or meanders. But the chancres. 

are that, do^m deep, what ±b really at issue is that "he", the .man from * 

L.U. , does not have the- heavy artillery that "I" do when "I" am on stage. 
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Needless to say, that outlook hardly creates a hothouse environmi^t 
for growing the 3e§<is of colisege-cburse ''broadcaatljng. Paul Samueil.s]6ja 's 
ba^ic ecoaomics textbook 'inay be in use thrpughout the country; but rent 
someotie else's TV' course? Not without a "terrible struggle". 

No, the environment for C-TV hasn't beefi healthy over the years. 
The effect on the sa;pling has been the same, whether the. institution 
refused to let, TV join the dub or the teacher insisted on lecturing 
his way through his TV show, just as he has hundreds of times in class. 

Entering the NTS era, we find that the "talking head" has become the MGM 

■ ■ * ■ ■ 

^ lion of 'college-'-course broadcasting. The kitty will start to roar for 

real" only when the mold is broken by the' likes of J4ck McBride at vS-U-N, 

Frank Bouwsma at Miami-Dade, and Bernard Luskin of the Coast^^Community 

Colle'gQ District. It is going to take classic product^^f rom them all to 

enable C-TV to square its shoulders anew, after ye^s of scorn, neglect, 

*and all-too-of ten proper criticism. Nothing less than the quality of a 

' "Sesame Street" will do. * 

Appraising the sorry state of C-T^^ brings t;o mind that famous exchange 

^ after the March Hare told Alice to take s^ome more tea: 

"I've had nothing yet," Alice replied in an 
' J offended tone, "so I can't take more." 

"You m^an you can't take Zess^" said the 
1 ^ Hatter; "it's very easy to take more 

than nothing. "i3 * ^ 



thint 



For C-TV, most-' of the trime the cup has had nothing^^ it. Any changes 

will be for the better. • 

■I . ■ • • , „ ■ , • . 
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Tpttied o^f , the TV camera does nothing. It occupies sp4qe and ^ 
gathers dust. It's motionless. And It's only when human beings turn It 
on and apply to It their own strengths dnd weaknesses that" the trouble 
starts. ^ There 1^ nothing inherently anti-social, anti-intellectual, or 
Job-destructive^ ^bout a sleeping chunk^of electronics. 

When it is turt^ed ohi the TV camera can be worked to incredible . • % 
advantage. Dr. Alvin Eurich offers 'the refainder that a' "nationwide 

' - ^ . , ■ ■ - . ■ ■\ ' 

broadcast of ' Hamlet V was seen by mor-e people, in pne evening, than the 
^ total nutaber who have seen it performed sinde it was writtenl""^^ It 
seems beyond belief : the iiete no%ve ot the young sc ho lai^, Shakespeare, 
drawing so maliy televiewers into the tent I ^ . ^. 

Television, staple of American life, most assuredly can buttress 
contemporary higher education. It is the view of the Educational 
Subcommittee of Ford's Telecommunications Task Force • — in fact, they 
couched it as one of the two -most important messages of their 1973 
Report — that "prildent and sensitive" uses of educational technology ^ 
could "significantly improve acces^ to educational opportunity . . •. (I)t 
can advance the* development of openness in education . . (And) it can 
engage -^le- learner in .creative experiences, in ways that traditional 
education cannot, so as to greatly broaden,\^enrich, and personalize the 
learning process itself . "-^^ , ^ 

♦ Few if any have toiled any longer in the C-TV vineyard than the 
Executive Dean of Chicago's TV College, Dr.~ James J. Zigerell. Over 
the years, his associates and he havie set out responsibly to see what 
course broadcasts have .meant to students. As early af 1959, they had 
concl^ided through systematic evaluations that: 
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30 „ ^ ^/ - - ■ ^ ,] 

' • • • ' 

^ . . television is a thoroughly effective 

. . ^ means of extend ing j college opportunities to 

at-hdflle stud^alTs 'in^ll si^bject areas explored 
- in the* pr.ojfect . ^ ^ 



At another point, the TV College polled-- its^^students who had gone on. 
to regular s*tudy at a ^our-year college .^^ore 'than 300 replied. 
Dr. Zigerell reports their learning just af« much J)y TV as they did in " 
a classroom setting , while ^Jtheir grades ^- TV vs. classroom — were 
■sjabout the sairid. Of sharper interest. h^re, all seemed to feel that the' 
TV cours^iS were "better organized and moreoeflKRttively presented than 
the conventionally taught courses they*h^d tak<^ in t^^*^colleges to 
which they transferred."-^^ - - * " , < 

This point helps frame a new 'quest-it>n that ought ^tovbe asked in 
today's and tomorrow's planning for use of Ifiedia in NTS. Perhaps we 
should shelve that rather tireS one, "What>jcan TV do?" Instead, ^ 

. ' . " • \ , 

i> " , ■ 

believes Howard Spergel, Director ^f Educational Services for the 
East'em Edifcational ^Television Net,\5rork,» l^fe might Be asking: "what is *the 
curriculum design ^of the ^courses and" what instruments that technology 
has to offer could best be -used to a&cbmmodate ^the needs of the students?"*!"^ 
This element of course design, a process scarcely considered in producing^^ 
that American History series- describeJ-at the beginning of the cUp]^per , ' 
is earning an increasingly important place among educational procedures. 
(How the managers* at ;^-U-N apply this process will be touched On in , 
Chapter IV.) ' T -v \ 

Fdr "llarold W. Roeth of .SUNY's Empire State College, a coroilary, 
h^s to .do with achi^ing the greatest possible efficiency in media , ^ 
usage. As Director of the College's Learning Resources Infoifmation 
CenteX, Rpeth holds that "None of the media will be used successfully 



•tjtitil they are used efficiently . . . (E)ach medium/ has its uniqueness ^ 
thil: must be exploited completely /"•'"^ Logic suggests that intensified, 
course design will hej.p rather than hinder, 'in the search for efficiency. 

Of course, it wifl hardly/be efficient if the C-TV dynamos plunge 
ahead at trying to tzeleyise . t|iose subjects unsuitable for TV, ; Indeed,^ . ' 
it may be more suicidal i^an anything else, and only activate the venqm"^ 
of C-TV opponents. With its *need for ifihumerable writing samples , basic 
English 'Composition would give th^ course desi^net a tougher challenge 
thanf he deserves, far more, say^ than English Literature, At\d a 
lat^oratory science, d^mandii^ hands-on work, you Id be equally difficult, 
: although the British OperTS^niversity has hedge-hopped the problem by 
sending registrants an ecpn^ical lab kit for home-study experiments. 

There is a related aspect: how important is the subject to adult 
sltudents- of f-campus? Maynar^ Or me of th^ San Jose public TV station . 
considers that the courses that do the best are "the ones that directly 
affect life styles of ipdividijials." j A new. ^course there , "Law for tfie 



ipi 

r. 



\ 



•7.0s," has -worked well "because it g*i)ves people information about how 



to deal with their p^^obljems on their [own without consulting outside 
lawyers.""''^ Earnest planners may have to try more assiduously toi 
relate their nontraditional-study curriculum decisions audienae wants* 

Years of criticism nootd-thstanding, a new generation of design- 
cons'cious course makers an^ system-oriented processors is applying 
legerdemain and social awareness to the use of media for NTS, ^they follow 
in ttie*.wake^of a few with a longer fekein of perspect^ive^, individuals who 
have already arrived at a kind of -positive-thinkingjwisdonuj^There is,^ . 
for example, Dr. Lawrence .McKune, form(Br Director of the University of 
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the Air at Michigan State. In 1967, he set down some aphorisms about, 

TV and education tha^ work admirably today^ These are among them: 

'''*■*-' ■ ■ ■ , 

TV uses no magic, but a competent production 
. team — - including teachers — ^Jnjlght make ±t 
seem -to be magic ; ^ " 

' - ' V ' ■ • 7 ' . ; 

* TV is rieally just^ complex machine, a device; v 

\ .. ■ ' - 

i • * It will transmit 6;cily the excellence which a 

* teacher puts before it; 

* Being fieople, teachers have changed little. 

- over the centvppies; ^ > , 

* The comi>etent communic/ator cannot be the 
medium's slave; thief he should be aef ved ' * 

by it; ' . ' . \ ^ ' 

* Shallowness, incompetence, artifice and ^ , 
igHorancie will yery probably spell f ailure'^ 

on TV. 20 

A fitting set of guidelines for any crusader. Then, operating^ from a 

slightly different vantage point, thereVis Jack Gould. watched an 

amazing torrent of TV in his 25 years as -^radio-TV critic tor The Tteu) 

• " jit ' 

York Times. Today, he concedes his vifews may be a "shade dated".' But 

* ' **■'•.,' 
he recalls: ' » » . ' 
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"I found many of the college level entries 
vastly superior to some of (public TV **s;^ 
reruns or the wearingly momentous^ doings 
of \the (National Public Affairs .Center for . ^ 

? Television). I think there Vis a vasp 

. ^reservoir of good TV lurking in the colleges * 

... The restless nature of TV as a whole « \ 
may preclude the credit ide^ for the time - ' * 
being but I firmly think it could come, once 
there was a chance for the bug to bite the / 
, ' audience. "21 

'However, Gould adds, C-TV "woiil^^ hard to arrange," or so a. Harvard 

officinal had predicted to him. Why? "It. could be a better . platform < 

than 'Meet the Press*." Tl^ose who recall Floyd Zulu's on-air magnetism 
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and popularity in the very first of t^je^'Sunrise Semester" broadcastTff In 
1957 would be likely to agree. Buf -then a* preserft-da^ prayer should be 
added to^ this. The sooner that four-star, show-estopping lecturer's start 
breaking down the doors of C-TV ^^dios to ge t on-camera, the ^better it 
will be fof those tens of thousands who are the targets of^the NTS 
movemerit. • , * 

* * * * * 

In 1969, a. reporter for The Londan^Times appraised American uses of 

television for higher education's missions. He concluded that by failure 

of commitment and imagination from the top, America's educational needs 

and television's potential have barely been brought together. For sure, 

the Sixties were a bad time for C-TV — ^ Dean Zigerell considers that a 

certain ."malaise^* infected the craft during that decade. 

*> , • & . 

But the qurve is on the climb toddy. It is an important harbinger 

when aa august body like the Commission on Non-Traditional Study sets 

•t .« ^ 

a"feide cor^rate doubt about technology and finds, instead, that "the 

existing tools are ample and splendid,^ with moVe to come." More 

specif icdlly, the Commission's 39th recommenclation favors "Strong and 

systematic efforts (to) reexami^ne" what the technologies can do for 

education, along with a parallel increase in making appropriate adaptations 



for media uses.^^ • 
i Dr. Eurich showed in "Reforming American Education" that he is of 
like mit^. The modern means of communication, he WTQte, could extend the 
reach of the superior teacher and thus inspire more students. Through 
these devices, instruction could be lifted into places where teachers are 
not available, or good ones happen to be in short supply. At the same > 
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time, media-botne education vrould give students pore responsibility for 
thelir^own learning, hence, more veal learning would go on-. Meanwhile ^ 
teachers could switch their eneifgies ^to ^email-group discussions and 
conferences with* individuals.^^ * 

Remembering all too well the past mediocrities, some public 
broadcasters welcome the lift in the C-TV curve Once a manager of 
a state college^ public TV station, and formerly Vice-President of the 
Corporation for Public Broac^a sting, John^P, Witherspoon of KCET^ Los. 
Angeles, feels "distinctly hopeful that higher education and television 
ate in fhe prcKiess of rediscovering one another. **26 _ ^ 

When perceptive people^talk of rediscovery and of the real»worth 
of media to education, it makes absorbing copy for those who have lived ' 
, with C-TV the way it was, who. have experienced trial and error, small' 
success and larger failure, institutional veto and academic repudiation, 

- ' ' ' i 

The new e\|idence is encouraging, and the Legion of the Dong-Subdued 

would be rfght to take heart. But if C-TV of former times had its ^ 

inadequacies — and it did, and cou r^e^ ^cop^'^ctTons certal^ily have^to ^ 

be vectored into it — tftiis form of educational broadcasting should 

not have to stand alone before- the bar of justice, /Shange must go 

well beyond how TV is to be used to blanket sizeable audiences with 

college credit courses. . The Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting's 

Dr. Breitenfeld ^ates this larger issue directly: 

"The great array of decision-makers here and , 
there haa got to realize thajt television is 
simpdy Tiprd^ng a mirror^ to education for us, 
and we cannot sit back and say, 'I told you 
J television couldn't teach, 'when what we 

really must face — but are afraid to say — 
is: 'I told "you we haven't been teaching. '*'27 
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CHAPTER III 



THE TRAIL-BLAZERS 
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A $40,000 fee for a professor to teach a college course on TV? 

) 

Incredible — but there was a time, in the late Fifties, when NBC was 



paying that^ kind of moaey tot the main lecturers on 



"Con^^tal 



Classroom," and lining up as many as seven l^pbel Laureates to\be guest 
teachers f^pr its science courses. 

There was a time, too, when people were actually talking about 
a 6:30 a.m. televised course. It ^was CBS* s first "Sunrise Semester" 
series, in the fall of 1957. The subjectn/as "Comparative Literature". 
Not only did New York Times TV critic Jack Gould find it "a refreshing 
and civilized hit," but 'also — in days — it was "almost impossible , 'J 
Gould reported, to get a copy of the assigned text,. Stendhal *s "The Red 
and the Black. "-^ 

And there was a time,' back in 1955, whefi a short-lived organization 
known as "META" (Metropolitan Educational Television Association) decided 
to have a tea party, complete with samovar, for viewers of its daytime^ 
telecasts of a Russian language course. An invitation was issued over 
the air, and then, as Richard D. Heffner recalls (at the time, he was 
METALS Program Director), "hundreds and hundredsl* descended on the New 
York site of the tea. "It was wonderful to see those middle-aged 
people who were watching during the day," he remenibersJ^ ^ ' 

ie ie ic ie ic 
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has ^"bought'* TV much less 



If the Seventies promise better C~TV than ever, if the Sixties 
infecjed this kind of broadGasting with a %alaise," as Dean Zigerell 

:s it, then the middle and the late Fifties were the years when 
college-course broadqasts''^>5(.rst^ began to generate a little excitement. 

To sharpen perspective here,' it helps to recall that in 1951-52 " - 
•only U)o schools were usiilg TV for systematic instruction,^ By 1956, 

some 114 institutibns had signed on for course telecasts, and from then 

I ^- " . * 

on the numbers swelled raplidly. Over the years, though, higher education 

ithan lower levels of instruction ^^have . McKune 

! ' ' ■ ■ 

reports, for example, thatj in 1965, 19,488,625 enrollments (not individual 

students: one person might have enrolled. in several courses) were recorded 

for primary and secondary jschool TV series • At the same time, postsecondary 

education was recording oi^ly 317,951*.^ * ' ^ ' 

Stili, here and there in the Fifties, colleges and universities began 

trying out this thing cal|Led television. The University o'f Washington's 

station, KCTS , launched course broadcasts within months after going on the 

air December 7, 1954. .At about that time, as another case in /^oint , it 

was assumed at the University of Minnesota that "TV was a logical , ^ suitable 

way of giving credit courses in the )4ome."-^ William T. Dale, now Director 

of jEdueational technology at the Education Development Center, Newton, 

/ ' . ■ ■ 

Mafesachusetts , was a Minnesot/a student then. He .remember^ that authorities 

^oon discovered/there wasn't a "market for broadcast TVs Whatever "motivate/d 

adults" there might be on^the periphery were soaKed up by the extension 

program, correspondence courses, and night school. Minnesota did try 

several TV series, anyway. Interest was "fairly great," but all too often 

the registrants dropped out. 



f For §ome "strange reason, 1956 became a benchmark year for .C-TV, In 
'56, Harvard's Commission On Extensipn Courses and the noncommercial TV 

station in Bbston, WGBH, got together on offering televised credit courses. 

\ ' ^ ' ' " 

That September, Chicago's TV College went on the air, a three-year experiment 
•that is still going today at X8. One year* later, on September 23, 1957, 
WCBS-TV> the local CBS station in Manhattan, began transmitting ;"Sunrise 
Semester". Eleven d^ys later. Sputnik I took off,, jostling the ashes from 
American^cademicians ' pipes. One of the reactions: on October 6, 1958, 
the NBC television network swung open the door of its "Continental Classroom" 
Meanwhile, META had already been offering cultural programs and courses for 
a year over New York commercial TV station li^IX. And other institutions 
were opening up' shop, too. 

So, in those years of the late Fifties and immediately thereafter, 
C-TV began to be felt as a "more than local" phenomenon, an educational > 
experience hurdling campus borders. Some of the endeavors of those years 
meri-t reflection. At minimun, seeing why something worked or failed may 
be of use in today's accelerating search for effective learning alternatives. 

Regrettably, the following catalog cannot do justice to ctll the ground- / 

/ . 

breakers in those formative times. 

* ^ * * * * . 




The "PACE" Program 

PACE, the "Program for Afloat CoTlege Education,"yfiad its immediate 
l^eginnings in the early Sixties. The Navy had it in mind to offer a 
college education to voyaging crews of the "Pakaris"-class nuclear "sub- 
marines. But actually, PACE had far deepep^oots, going back to 1^10 wheA 
Harvard's reBOwried Pf ^sfdent Abbt>t decide^! to d^velop^ college- " 



level adult education for the people of Boston. Oxit of this concept came 
the University's Commission on Extension Courses; and by the time the Navy 
got to thinking about educating its nuclear-sub crews, the Commission had 
become a very solid citizen in the world of adult ed.^ > ' 

^ As an experiment , the Commission produced several filmed bourses for 
the Navy in 1960. Then, two years later. Navy officials invited the 



Commission to create a set of course materials^qual to the first two years 
of a .college education., I| there was any emphasis, it was on Mathematics 
and Science-, but the Commission also worked up courses in English Composition 
Literature, History, Government, and Economics — ultimately, AO iii all. 

For the submariner, instruction included face-to-face teaching at 
American and foreign, bases ; texts and problems for "homework'^ at sea; and 



16mm films — 15 ha]^hours ta a course. The fiflms could go right with the 
sub, under the/ice cap awld far away. For its film, faculty, the Commis^sion 



lined up an extraordinary group — among them^ the eminent Harvard his.t of y 
professors Crane Brinton and Robert Albion* Others were signed up from 
Tufts, ^Boston University, Simmons College.-- even from the iState University 
of New York at Albany and California Institute of Technology. Did this mean 
that Harvard's^ Extension brass were uniquely devoid of that inst^Ltutional- 
supremacy syndrome "which has of ten 'inhibited C-TV's growth? Actually not. 
Inter-institutional cooperation is part of the Commission's credo. 

On the fjace of it, this rather remarkable package of learning materials 
was designed purely for use within a closed system, that is, a^sub. But the 
Commission offered the same courseware caiyer TV in the Boston area. And in 
due course, the*whole inventory of 40 courses was turned <pver to the non- 
profit National InstructioiialoTelevlsion Center, a sister institution of 
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Indiana University. NIT j/as invited to distribute the series to any 

potential tser, for open-circuit broadcast or CCTV. 

• • ^ ' ' ' • • 

Were there takers? Relatively few. NIT head Edwin £ohen points out 
that even t hough the courses were "relatively* well produced . . . and carry 
impeccable credentials . » . .they have found little acceptance''.' Only six 
of the couises were in use^xluring the academic year of 1973-7-4. And the 
re^^^, adc s Cohen, is that "colleges and universities generally indicate 
they have the television facilities and faculty to produce their own 
materials. (Precisely because of this "discouraging record, Cohen's NIT 
has, in his words, "n6t been anxious to increase our holdings of pollege- 
level materials.") ^ k / 

It would seem tha^t PACE ought to have been valuabl^ for more than a 
few institutions, equipped either wittME5( transmission: or 16mm projectors. 
In Mathematics alone, PACE's eight courses run the gamut from College Algebra 
through Calculus, to Boolean Algebra 'and Probability. In Humanities, its 
American Literature series might be chided for being too much "radio with 
pictures". Yet the man on camera^ Dr. Harold Martin, formerly Lecturer in 
Genetal Education at Harvard, comes through with conviction and intelligence. 

His quiet-toned, well-knit explanation of the ifterary roots of "The Scarlet 

/ ■ ' 

Letter" compels one to listen; and there should always be a TV market for 

. ■ i 

the effective lecturer, like him. ' * . . ^ ' 

A^ an integrated package, the PACE materials might well have been ahead 

# ■ ' . ' ' ■ 

^of their times^ Completing the two-year curriculum could earn the Navy man < 
a c 



c^tif icate,. and also*^ a reservoir of credits at the Harvarcf Ext'en^ 
office; those credits, in turn, could be used as down pajrraent toward a 
Harvard B.A. in Extension Studies. By the time the NaVy phased out PACE 



in 1973, it had logged 5,903 registrations from some 4,500 servicemen.. 
Surface-ship crews became eligible for the p^gram ±n *65> and two yearg 
later, PACE had its biggest^op of registrations (992). 

To Reginald H. Phelps, Directpr of University Extension at Harvard, 

m 

the program benefited "an aw^ul- lot '•f men".. Many sent for transcripts, 
and one unique soul, aftfer taking 11* PACE courses at New' London, Connecticut 
was admitted to Harvard and was graduated magna cum laude in Eeonomi«fs.^ 
PACE, then, had a special cohesiveness' arid texture , and an ultimate, jnother 
ship (Harvard), that other projects of the period lacked more often than not 
It is unfortunate that it had to come along in the early^ Sixties , beEore 
institutions were being hard put to serve new non-campus qj.ienteles, many 
more than distant submariners under the polar ice pack. 

Metropolitan Educatiohal Television Association (META) ^ 

■ If META had on*e dis-tinotion, it was that it existed — all too brief ly 
— *as a free-standing organization,' neither mothered nor smothered byV 
institution Or bureaucracy^ So META had some latitude when it began broad- 
fcastipg in 1957; but then funds thinned out in 1959, and the association, 
had nobody to fall back upon. Hence, it died.* 

In structure, META was' a nonprofit, tax-exempt corporation chartered 
by the New York State |Board of Regents. Its main goal; to televise credit 
courses and cultural programs for adults. In fact, it was the precursor of 
"ETV" in New York City. Richard Heffner, one energizer of META and now 
University Professor of Communications and Public Policy at Rutgers — The 
State University in New Jersey — had seen a special kind of market when he 
was teaching adults at /the New School for Social Research in New York City: 
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"My students ^j^er^older , better, brighter , and / ■ 
eager. It was quite clear yovi needed this 
instrument of TV to reach them* Doing course?^ 
through television wasn't just a P.R. device^ 
It feet the real needs of real ^people. "10 y 

As Program Director, Heffner set out to. beg ort^rrow TV teachers 

and academic credit 'fot his broadcast coujrses. He knocWd at many doors, 

including Hunter College. .Would they make a teacher available, pay him 

for the extra duty (META couldn't afford it), and grant credit tbo? 

Hunter's President George . Shuster agreed. Its Dr. John Stoe^singer , then 

ah Assistant Professor of Pol^igal Science and now Acting Director in ♦ » 

charge of the Peace Re seaif^ Unit at the United "Nations, stepped in to . 

teach international relations on TV. And Heffner prevailed on St. John's 

yniversity to offer credit for a Russian course, taugfit by Katherine 

Alexeief f . ■ ■ 

At the start, META had neither .studio nor br^oadcast time. And it 

needed money. To produce courses, it: took over'§/ cramped basement space in 

a building in Manhattan. It was converted into a studio by the Garnegie 

rEndowment for International Peace. Then Heffner persuaded commercial- TV 

station WPIX to let him program some daytime hours paid for by the New York 

State Board of Regents. To cover expenses, META raiteed more than $750,000 

from,the Avalon Foundation, the Fund for Adult Education, the Old Dominion. 

Foundation, the New ^ork Founda4:ion, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and Carnegie 

Endowment. ^Heffner knew the formula was finally worl^ing when hundreds 

showed up .for his Russian-course tea party at the Carnegie Endowment 

building. ^ 

But META's finan^cial crisis intensified through 1958. As early as 

October 1957, Tmes TV critic Gould had warned that META "must take the 
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public into its confidence" about its need forjirwiey* It was "running \the 
risk of being taken for granted. "•'■^ He w^^right. And by 1959, META ha( 
gone under. v . . - ^ 

META's efforts were not in vai^, however. Thereafter, Heffner took 
a lead role in negotiating to buy commercial. TV station WNTA, a VHF channel, 
for use as an "ETV" outlet. THe efforts eventually succeeded, and the new 
WNDT went on the air in September 1962. And fcQlleg:e-credit courses w^re 
right there, at 7 p.m. daily. From th^ start, ^Heffner h^dLJthat objectives 
in mijid. He says: "There never was a question from the META days that 
when we got the new channel, we'd meet the great opportunity of ptpviding 
courses. This was a basic chunk of our obligation, as far as I was , 
concerned." Each night WNDT telfevised either "Russian for Beginners" 
("IC was so popular at META, we decided to do it again," Heffner explains.) 
or "Yoli the Consumer" ("We were thinking what would be worthwhile and 
impoi^^tant, and at th$ same time, attractive."). The following summer, WNDT 
threw open its entire schedule for two advanced placement courses in American 

■ ^ , . ■ ■■ 

History and Calculus,, playing them "back to back" in the morning, then 
repeating them in" the afternoon ar^d evening. ^ 

Looking back at the META and WNDT experiences, Heffner says today, with 
feeling: "I can't stress enough how. much I regret that- that kind of 
programming is not in the forefront of what's being offered now." Iij the 
main, it is not in the forefront at all, with^spot exceptions like the new 
KOCE-TV in Huntington Beach, California, where C-TV takes up almost ^ne-half 
the broadcast schedule (See Chapter IV). 



\ 
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If any C-TV product ever made the c^se for the "talking head" on 
came^^, it is this series. Produced in 1965 -by publip TV station WETA in 
Washington, D.C., the course won a local Emmy that year for its "star," 
James C. Bostain", and evidently with good cause. Bostain proved that an 
appealing figure befoj^e the camera lens can both captivate and tfeach. 

An in-service training course for tefachers, "English — ;Fact dnd ¥anci 

'consists 'bf fifteen 30-minu1^ programs, which were "designed to help impro 

- . ■ ■ ^' 

teacfiing by cteating an understand^ the English languages a BOoiccl^'^ 

' ■ ' ' ' ' > • '^x. ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

and behavioral pfieridnipnon rather than a^\^n abstract, impersonal system 

devised for^ the 'expression of thought "--^ so says the fact sheet \|)ut out 

by the distributing librai^y. National Instructional Television. But the 

sheet's cover blurb gets/feQ^ the point differently: 

Many established traditions about 

; language are approj^ylate to an Eightteenth 

Century state of, knowledge. This series 



may update things by 



Bostain lit into* his subject from that direction. WETA' s former 
director of Educational Services Riphard Pioli remembers watching the 



course when he was teaching. school 
Bostain, he says, was both "learned 



In time, he drew blood. Says Pioli 



200 years or more." 



in Montgomery County, Maryland*, 
in the field of linguistics" and 
"quite a performer". With two strengths going for him., Bostain proceeded 
f'to attack all 'th^ sacred cows' thkt have been established with regard 
to tlie English language, and he does it in a very huifiorously skillful way"^ 

: "We have>4iad more than, one scathing 

0 

letter from Latin classicists denoujncing 4:he series. That to me is an , 
in^i'cation that it is having some effect. ""^^ 
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To Dr. Breitenfeld of the Maryland .Center for Public Broadcast:(.ng 
"English — Fact and Fancy" rides home a winner.^ Bostain^^^ as coinpelljing 
a^ a talking face as is Alistair Qooke.- -You come away having learn id ^ 
something. "-^^ I ^ ' 

^ Fecause it is ''^^till quite popular ," according to Pioli, this sferiiji 
for teachers will -remain in national distribution until 1975, and then 
retired. Before then, analysts may want to look. mote intently at this 

■ ^ I ■ 7 ■" , ■■■■ ( 

silver needle in a haystack, to see what verities, it embodies. Eve 



A. 



rwithout that kihd of scrutiny, however, one could generalize that a 



teacher is a good teacher, in P.S. //12 or under the hat lights in a 

• • ■ i ■ ' ^ . " 

studio. As always, the great challenge is to find that one-in-a-th|)usa 

person. Once captured, he or she will only strengthen the C-TV pro||iuct 

^f tomorrow^ and earn an enduring role for the "talking head" in th||i mi 

of the intricacies of course design. Combining a poet's Qye arid ec nnom 

of speech, the late Mark Van Doren was^one of those rarities, the ,p 



who can quietly and thoughtfully compel you to listen to TV. 
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"Continental Classroom"r 



All things considered. Sputnik I has to get^the credit fd: 
breathing, life into this pro jQ.ct, the NBC-TV series which -had a fiv 
year run from -1958 to 1963. Until ne^com^s like "Man and Environmi^nt' 
and S-*U-N camfe along, this was higher education's most extensive ex 
in C-TV. • • ' 



Terf 
J 



Some time after Sputnik spurted aloft on October 4, 1957, NBC'j^^ 
Director of Public Affairs and Education Edward Stanley was/coming l3a,ck 
from Europe. He read that New York State's Commissioner of Edu^^dtiltiinj 
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the late James Allen, was planning a j?efresher cours.e for science teachers 
in the state. Probable 'Cost: ^GOm,000. Stanley thought that "for not>a 
great deal more than that you could reach every science ..teacher in the 
country. And, he thought •further , "We could do the whole damn thing". 

Wrfile Sputnik may Jiave catalyzed "Continental Classroom," two people,^ 

more than, any others,' made«> i^^ work. 1SA Stanley had the institutional puncfi 

■* •/■ i . * «i ' ■» * 

' . '\ \ > / ^ ' 

and the moxie'' to argue\^a'nd lead', at a level essential for* a .venture of this 



scope. Then, the late Mi^s. Dorofhy Culbertson, Executive Prbducer in the 
Public Affairs Department, brought further intelligence and important , ^ 
persuasiveness both the critical fund-raising and direct management of 
the'project.*'-^ * ' 

Assembling the series actually amounted to a kind of benevolent 

- • • ■■ 

brokerage by Stanley ar\d !^rs. Culbertson. At his suggestion, she .talked 

» ' * ' ■ - • • ■ 

to the Fund for the Advancement of Education about using the NBC-TV network 

f or .coHege credit' courses. They were *^exeited"*. At almost the same time, 

the American Association of Colleges foi^ Teacher Education (AACTE) approached 

NBC tentatively. Would it put up $25., 000 to stu'dy how TV could be used to 

Improve teacher training? "I thought it Was a helluva good idea," recalls 



Stanley. But his visioti was broader: would they be interested in som^^thing 
considerably bigger? Indeed they would, they^s^id* This became vital in 
the funding arrangements that were to follow. • 

It seemed wholly apparent that NBC alone *could no*t float the concept. 
And so, after appeals to the ^ate Dr. Alexander Stoddard and Dr. Alvin, Eurich 
both at' the Ford Foundation,/ Ford finally agreed to put in $500,000, a major 
share of the'Jirst year's Expected cost; Then, following beguiling calls 
fcrom Mrs. Culbertson, added increments of $100,000 apiece came in from 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Standard* Oil of California, United States Steel,..* 

I 

A,T, & T,, and others, (Ironically, A,T, &, contributed $100,000, but ' 

* ^ ., ,' 

'charged NBC $400,000 for an academic year'sj use of an' extra hour from 6 

to 7 a.m. on the TV network system it leased to tha broadcaster.)" As 

a prattical matter , the funds all went to AACTE, which thereupbn^ paid NBC 

for its facilities, at cost. Stanley didn^t let on to his management, but 

the^ last of tke donations didn't come in uiitil Sep^:ember A,^ 1958,, just 

• » • 

before the broadcasts were to start. 

/ ■'\ 
By then, the apt series title had been locked up, as an outgrowth of 

" ■ ^■ \ 

a conversation between Stanley and noted educator Dr. Jam6s Killian, then 

science advisor-*t'6 President Eisenhower . "What you'd have here," Stanley 

explained, '*would be a continental classroom." Dr. Killian liked the idea, 

and the coinage stuck. ^- 

^ On October 6, 1958, the daily broadcasts began on the NBC network. 

That first year, the topic was "Atomic Age. Physics ," a college-level eour^e 

165 lessons long. Says Stanley: "Physics was the subject that was in 

trouble then. Many pfeople teaching it had received th^ir degrees before 

atomic! energy was invented." And the man to teach these .teachers was 

Dr. Halrvey White, Professor of Physics at the University of CaJLifornia at. 

Berkeley and once an associate. of Nobel Prize-winner Dr. Ernest 0. Lawrence 

White had the firm endorsement of Ford because he had done a film series* 

for them. Moving in to'theTIBC project, he lined up a veritable "Who's 

Who" of American scientists as guest lecturers, individuals like Dr. Glenn 

Seaborig, then Chancellor at Berkeley and later head of the Atomic Energy 

Commission. There's probably never been another national refreaher* course 

quite like it. * ^ 
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If there wab something else unique ^bout the NBC series^ it was how 
the network treated its on-camera talent^ They really travelled first- 
class. The going wage was $40^000, which bought network reruns\ JPoint 
two: the pro^essi^rv was given an apartment in.^lanhattan. Further, if he 
had children, they were sent t6^a good school in the city.^ And, on top of 
that, he could bring .in assistants (White had one, at $lt),000; Professor 
John Baxter, who taught Chemistry in the second season, had twcy) • But, 
as Producer Robert RipT^en remembers it, the teachers were not "^overpaid , 
"because we really drove them. I don't know how they, lived through it. 
Theyt/had to do 130 lectufes of their own in a year's time, five a |^eek. 
^hoy were- under fantastic pressure. "^^ 

' In spite of the gfihd, they made out* because they were "pros" 
fine teachers who displayed little if any temperament- (although one was 
so enamored of his pipe that he kept dribbling ashes down his tweeds, 
until the producer barred the weapon from the set). They would work from 
outlines, rather than from prepared scripts. White, for one, had taught 
so much that he "could anticipate 93 percent of the questions that would 

be asked of him after a lecture, and, after 30 years of teaching,, he didn't 

— . *> 

miss the one-to-one relationship."'^'^ t . . 

NBC tried to let their talent go into the studio when they wanted. 

Largely, this meant afternoon sessions. A four-hour stretch of studio time^ 

allowed for camera-blocking , a dress rehearsal , and the tape-recording . . 

) - „ V 

(Compare that with the current studio schedule foisted on "Sunrise Semester" 

iby its realities. 5ee page 56.) • 

Once 6:30 a.m. rolled around^ there seemed to be no question that people 

by the thousands wefe watching. NBC*s audience-research specialists estimated 
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that 400,000 viewed >hys&s, while 600,000 tuned in to Chemistry^ in the 

second year. But at no time "over the five-year span of "Continental Class- 

raom" did more than 5,000 sign up for actual credit in a course. Even so, 

/ <> », 

/ ' ^ - 

io Lawrence McKune of Michigan State*, that first 'series on Physics was., 

unique : 

"For the first, time in the hiistory of education, - \ 

{ ^ students ... in all parts of the United 

States^i-^tudied precisely the same /course with 
• "the- same te^eiier at the same hour, using the ? 
\same outlines and the same texts . ."22 

McKune' s. report was not all euphoria, however. He indicated what he" 
called "inexplicable variatl^ons" in course credit. - (The credit-seeker was 
to sign up at a cooperating college in his area.) Thirty colleges granted 
nq credit i two offered two credit hours; ^9, three; 37, three quarter- 
hours; 63, four semester hours; i^ive, four quarter-hours; 13, five semester 
hours; 19, five, quarter-hours; 11, six semester hours; five, six quarter- 
hours; and two, seven hours. The era of widely accepted standards' was 
still in the remote future. ^ >^ - 

In the second year, NBC repeated Physics at 6 a.m., then ran its new 
Chemistry course at 6:30 (it .had to pay for the full 6-to-7 a. my hour of 
network time, anyway). Physicists began watching Chemistry, and the (itiemists 
l^ushed up on their Physics, a neat refr^her switch. ^^^""^ 

By 1960, the mathematicians were asking for a course • Ford concurred. 
So NBC went along. "We had to," says Stanley. "They were the main money 
people." This time, a new approach ^as tried. The first half of the year 
was devoted to ^Igebra^ John Kelley of Berkeley taught three days a week, 

0 

and Julius Hlavaty took the Tuesday-Thursday pair. Then-^ in the second 
"term," Frederick Mosteller, Chairman of Statistics at Harvard, carried 



the main load on "Probability and Statistics," .while Paul Clifford of 
Montclair State College did the "applications" on Tuesday-Thursday. 

To Stanley, Hosteller proved to J^e a "wonderful teacher" who "figured 
you could pujt almost as much into 2Sh minutes of TV as into a normal 50- 
minute lecture". Further, Mosteller began to feel that he hAd a "one-to- ^ 
one relationship" with the student, whose attention wouldn't wandfer, as a 
result. By that particular term, as many as 320 colleges and universities 
were granting cred:^t for the course. Stanley notes that "few of them were 
giving Probability in those days". , ^ 

At that point, ^the Ford Foundation tiecided to cut off its flnanci^^l 
support. And even though a nutnber of corporate sponsors stuck with the . 
project, Stanley began'ta^eel a budget squeeze .(a cutback to( two TV 
cameraa, ^nstead of the normal three). Regardless, Stanley still managed 
to come up with a star performer fhr that fourth year, the late Peter 
Odegard, then Chairman of the Political Science Department at Berkeley, 
former President of Reed' Colleg^e , and warmly recommended by politicaj. " 
scientists like ClJLnton Rossi ter. , - ' . 

There was something of Arturo Toscanini in Odegard, in Stanjley's view. 
To the assign^(| Director, Marvin Einhorn (now directing "Today"), Odegard 
was a "marvelous, git\gery, spry little man (with) terrific charisma. "^^ 
Stanley believes today that it was a "lucky break" t5hat the fund shoii-tage 
cut them back, on production values (like extra slides, artwork, and film) 
because: "Every time Wfe took the camera off Peter, the show sagj^d.** 

* Successful? Stariley says that Odegard 's "American Government: 
StiSucture* and Function" had an audience of 1.5 million. The League of 
Women Voters, he recalls, "were convinced we did this especially for themi" 
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But then "Continental Classroom" folded*. Why? "Money," says Stanley. 
"The company did lose a little, and wasn^t willing to take^a chanpe on 
raising some money the next year." Th^ series budget — It ran between 
$1.2 million and $1.5 pillion annually — was "not a helluva lot for a 
network, not really". But NBC must have thought so. "American Government' 
was rebroadcast In the fifth year, and "Continental Classradm^' ended 
officially on May 17 „ 1963^., 

To Its pra4ucer In the first years, ^ Bob Rlppen (now Director .of ' 
Instructlpnal Television at Rutgers)^ the project "opened the eyes of a lot 
of educators to the fact that TV could be a good 1 Instrument for teaching; 
and the one thing we did which was Important^ was that we made no pretense 
about dressing things up In 'so-called show-blz tk^a. Harvey White's TV 
classroom was a duplicate of hfs lecture hall', as ci<^sely as we could do 
it. Everything was honest . . .". ^ , 

,'s saying 



As' for Stanley, lie remembers the late Alexander Stoddard^ 
that the series jWas "the most significant thing that happened^ In American . 
education In the last ^100 years". This may have been "a little broad," 
Stanley feels. Even so. In a time of Sputnik-Induced turbulence In \ 
American education., tens of thou^^^s had been dravp to the TV ^et morning 
after morning. Yet Stanley recb^lzes that C-TV stilt hasn't become ap 
Institution, and he layd part^of the blame ^or this at public broadcasting's 




doajTstep because Its executives'" largely aren't Interested In doing something 

^e this. They .^Ish to do many of the^thlngs being done in toimnerclal TV ^ 

.\ . . I think they feel above this, soipehow . V;-. " 

[t would be the writer's view that some public broadcasters do disdain 

XKTV. ' But many don't* For spme , however , the same bugaboo that flattened" 

il " 

\ ■ 



"CJontinental Ciassroom" has them liandcuf fed , « too, i As Qeneral- Mar&ger 



Marii 



■Richard J. Meyer of the University of Washington's KCTS explains, "The 
only reason we have not increased college material is. money t"^-^ 



, "Sunirise Semester^" * • ' 

F6r 17 broadcast seasons, this series has appeared- at 6:30 eyery 
weekday morning on CBS — at the start just on^BS-TV in New York aid 
then, since 1963, on the CBS-TV netvjotk. It seems to have settled into 
a happy arrangement between CBS dnd New York University's Washin-gtoa^ 
Square and University College of Arts and Science, NYU' assigns • 
administrative staff and picks course and TV teacher j' whiles CBS tafi^^: 
i records ^nd' b'roadcaJt§!^the series that results,^" ' ; ' 

Like some other C-TV pattern setters,' "Siinrise Semester evolved/ 
the mid-Fi'f ties. At the time. Warren A. Kra4tzer (now Executive , Vice/- ' 
President and General^ Manager of public TV st^ion WHYY in Philadelphia) 
was Director of NYU's Office of Radio /Television^ and Thoma$ Brophy, a 
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\fQrmer sports publicist and \sometin/e actot, a^B- Assistant Direct tqr.wCJne 
al^Brophy's assignments had^een to ct^petane NYU professor 6 Vh0^/^ey ^ 

did\ educatipnal and cultural ^programs over WNTA, k New York commercial 

\ * ' ■ ' ' ' * 

TV station (now public TV WNET/H). Professor^ gbt all of $25 a show. 

Even then, NYU had good rapport with CBS, "They /liked us^" Brophy 
recalls,\ "and we liked them: it w^s a r&oX Tiffany operation. "^-^ Out of 
conversations between Kraetzer and Sam Cook Bligges, then general manager 
o^\WCBS-Tv, came the idea fbr a series of early-morning college course 
^teleca^ts, T^e late William Bush'Badr, then Dean of NYU's University 

' ' / V ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

College, gave-^he concept an affirmative pus(h, anxi for the next-yaar. 



they^ worked at Clearing the hurdles. 



One perplexi^ty: who woul^ ever do these llvfe broadcasts at 6:30 a.m. 
(with a make-up call at 4:30)? When*the discussion cam6\ around to ^lim, 
Brophy had a firm answer: Floyd Zulli, Jr., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages at NYU. Brophy hajd already seen him work on an itistructional 
show over WMTA. "I ^knew the minute he opened his mouth," say^ Brophy, 

"that he had it. He hit the long bjall." 'And even better: "L^t's face 

. ■ / \ , 

it, Tc^\" Zulli had told Brophy, "I loved it!" ' \ 

So Zulli yas picked to "Comparative Literature 10: From -^tendhal 

to Hemingway". Homework for the first show: the fijrst 150 pages 6f 

Stendhal's "The Red and the Black". In dpyj^, the book was a "collector's 

item". CbS ^ven bought up copies to give :to clients. As for the series, 

Critics John Crosby of The New York Heratd Tribune- and Jack Gould of TM^ 

' ' ■ ' . - \ 

Times applauded. Gould w^rote: > ^ 

"Dr. Zulli knows his viewers/ are oJ^ the college 
level and acts accordin^/y. There is no 
condescension in his remarks, so often the ' . ^ 

blight of educational TV experiments . . . -t*,^ 
There's a trace of the theatrical in I)r. Zulli 's 
delivery; carefully controlled, it ^hould be 
N all to the good. The teaching professipn often 

needs to lean a bit on Actors Equity ."28 

/♦ ' If 

And now, 71 corses later ,' "Sunrise Semester" is still going. It 
would be in error to say that in all respects it is going strong. / It / 



isn't. Money has begun to bedevil the series, especially since it Jjecame 
obliged in 1971 to be self-sufficient or f^ld. 

Meeting her overall budge^t of $55,000 a/ year has turned out to be one 
of many tasks confronting Mrs. Pat Myers, who became Administrator /Pro4ucer 
for "Sunrise Semester" on Brophy\ retirement In 1973* Mrs. M^ers and two 
others (a producer and a secretary) are it: the entire NYU staff for the 
project. She reports directly to Dean Philip Mayerson of NYU's Washington 
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Square College. In between administrative chore's, she^ produces one of 
Jfhe two series that "Sunrise" turns out each semeste^ (to;tal output per 
yeart 90 to 95 hour's of TV courses), ^ , '• • * 

■ " , ■ ■) ■/••■... ' " ■ : ■ 

As producer, Mrs. Myer's is obliged tON^id^llver a toroplete package to 

the CBS, studio — professor, anj slides a'rtd illustrations, possible guests. 

.- ' ^ • ^ ■ . 

Then WCBS-TV; takes over the tapingt t^sk> and' t;he horse racTeTiegins . One 

■ ' . ' ; ^ ' ' . ' • ■ 

day a week,^ "Sunrise" .grinds put three half-hour shows between 11:15 a.m. 
and 3:00 p.m. (in contrast to. NBC' s. output of one half**hour show in a 
four-hour studio session)* What if something exp],odes? The'y plow on, 
says Mrs. Myers. /The^e is no time for a "redo". She Confides: "I've 
told professors that if ^they nfeke a horren4<>us goo^ , they should faint I" 
(Because studio time is at such* a premium,, it should be no surprise that 
producers have rarely been abTe to exeYt much creative muscle. In fact, 
the "record" for number pf visuals, in one half-hour stands at 6b — it 
was an astronom^y show op comets.) ^ 

And thete are othet resttaints, sujCjh as. i^io. r^tuns (no mparrgy' 
teachers for this re-i^6cp^osui?e , as tequired In uttipn contracts) • Nor can 
NYU offer the '^erie$f In vld^o cassettife £o;^m because there (is no money for 
the extra feeg tb the professc/ts* .ev<feti t^Hbagh "^o many coll/eges have 
expressed an interest in it," ,a:a,cor,ding to Mrs. Myers.* y 
/ At the very b^ini^ing, in the^ d^sej^^s of "Zulli I" as the NYU ofis^ice has 

■/ /'^ ^ 1 " ■//:: /.■•■-•■/ •. ^ ^ ^ \-'U ' 

.labelled that era, "sunrise" 'had' 150/credit students in the New Yo^k area. 




*It ought to be noted that NYU allows other colleges to use' the T^series, 
as/broadcast, without 4ny charge. In the spring of 1974, 21 coll/eges used 
one coui/se, 23 the secofid^ Twenty-one offered credit for both Si^ries. , 
Xhey ranged from Calif ortiia and Oregon to Maryland and Vermont. : 



/ 
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It was an "in" thing. At the ti,me, a student had to pay $75 a credit 
entollee; today, that charge has gone up to $250 for a four-credit course. 
And the* enrollment curve has sagged. There' actually was a point when only 
^ve or six would go for credit via TV. Then NYU wrote "Sunrise" into its 
toaster course li^st. Since that time, registrations have held in and aroutid 
20 per course (in the New York area)*. And while Mrs* Myers viewed with 
consternation the Dean's decision to put pn Logic in the spring of 1974, 
his forecast was good: the TV coursie mrew more than 80 credit registrations. 

Behind this instance lies the fact that decision-making on what series 
to present falls to the Dean. /And probably it is just as well to have his 
weight committed, 'because professors get n^ reJLease t^ime to do their TV 
series. Unlike the "old days," they work tlii^ir TV stint and carry a • 
regular teaching load, too. The Dean angles for hot topics, then sets out 
to "twist arms" to get professors to go along with. the heavier load. 

"Sunrise Sejitester" is justly proud of its four Emmys, as it is of the 
fact that one course indirectly led a Midwestern womanXto give $1 million 
to NYU for a Gallery and- Art Study Center (she had watched "Jranian Culture 
and Civilization" in 1970, met the professor, and was persuaded by him to' 
assign her art collection Xo the University)* But i^s financial plight 
overshadows thes^ gratifications. For two years, 'the projeojt has isubsisted 
ma;Lnly on annual grants of $40,000 from the Sperry and Hutchinson Foundation. 
(The balance: $500 a week from CBS-TV for brochures and' mailings . ) Then 
business souredlfor S & H. T^j^Jrorospects were bleak un^til the Foundation 
indicated ±n late spring of 1974 t^at it vould guarantee "Sunrise" $20,000 
anji heltr NYU raise the balance^ Relived, Mrs. Myers and her associates 
began immediately to prepare ^courses f(xr tha^fall of 1974 — "History of 



African Civilization" an4 "The M^eaning af Death", All hands are hopl^^rig^^- 
thi^t the Dean's course choices still carry a little bit of^genius in them. 
Adversity not^it^hstanding, "Sunrise" has continued to eke out an 

^' ; " ^ . ■ ' * ^ 

existence. Various factors have helped. For one, NYU arid CBS have gotten 
along well, both benefiting each other. Then, periodically a real winner 
like Floyd Zulli shows up (he came back for a fall 1973 series, and the » 
normal mail pull of .four letters per TV .teacher jumped to 10 a day). It 
has> helped, too, to have a zealous and tenacious staff — from Emray'^ 
winning Warren Kraetzer, to Tom Brophy, and his successor, Mrs. Myers, 
Perhaps most important of all, there are the faithful viewers "out there," 



somewhere along the network of 85 CBS-affiliated stations jiow carrying the 
series. "Sunrise" scarcely represents a -high level of sophisticated course 
desTgri, nor is it TV at its visual, dynamic best, YetllYU ^eli^ves that as 

many as one million people watch, *most of them n^?it xor credit but rather 

' ft* ' 

for the kind of lift that this quiet half -hour in the light of dawti can 
bring them, , 



a- 



State University of New York's "University of the Air" 

„ ■ * .■*►/• 

Perhaps tt was "four years ahead of its time". This note ended a 

valedicliory report written in July 1971 by the man who had directed SUNY's 

29 

so-called "Univair" for almost five years, Harold W^i Roeth." 

SUNY closed out this statewide C-TV project after the spring "term of ^ 
1971 • Looking back,, it had: . • 

* Operated since the spring of 1966 for 11 semesters; 

* Attracted 5,169 credit registrants. for its eight 
different broadcast courses, as well as 17,503 
enrolled auditors nq^ seeking credit, alongtJWirth- 

« 1^,524 who used the broadcasts on campufif^^ 



* Taken advantage of SUNY's brand new, color-capable^ 
'\ duplex TV network, which^ade it possible to deliver 

• a simultanleous/signal. to^the -mOst populous centers 
of the ^st^^e; — ^ 

■ .. • * 

* Cost the State and City Universities a total of 
^ ^ . $1,167,282 (or $225.82 for every credit' student),- 

while earning' state, in re turn, \a sum of 
$141, 871,50 from nonmatriculated credit registrants; 

* Been terminated because, to the st^te's^Mvisioli 
of the Budget, it had not "satisf actorily^ulf illed 
its objectives" or, ^n the 1973 judgment oi^he 
Legislative Commission on Ex^^enditure^Revie^iyr^baQause 
of the familiar liabiliti^ of "accessibility and 

^ acceptance, "30 

Another way o<f saying it is, as Roeth concluded, tHat it was simply, 
ahead of its time. It is ironic that Roeth himself went on to loin a' 



considerably more' innovative undfertaking, SUNY's Empire State College, 
the institution without a formal camp^us, which took in its first students 
in September 1971, the year Univair died. Iti effect, the ^ontinuum of 

innovation was scarqel^^ interrupted at all. 

~ „ • •» 

Only^26 y^ars old year, SUNY leapt; from adolescence to manhood 

in the late /Sixties. Its changes, marked by growth oti every side., swept; 
over the University after the arrival in 1964-.^ UrT^amuel B. /Gould as 
Chancel/or. For the two prior yeor^^ he had been the first President <j)f . 
WNDT, in New'York, the present WNET/13. " * ' ' 

^ Among its modernizations', SUNY decided to open up a statewide TV 
network, linkiixg. the public. TV station^^n New York's major cities.- After 
more than two years* work, the ITgJj^York Network^^^canae--^^ 
October 2, 1967. Meanwlml^^bUNY^^v^^ a program of televised 

credit courses. This -^^^p^dnaeSMto a directive in the 1966 Interim Revisior 
of the Master Plan: ^ - 
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"That .a University of the Air. be established to 
produce college-level courses to be offered to the 
people of the State via educational television, 
' ' . radio, and motion picture, and to coordinate ^ch 

audiovisual productipns with the campuses of State 
University offering course credit."^! 

Was this nontraditional study? Dr. Gould ^recalls : 

" . • ^ when we started the University of the Air, 
we veren't even thinking of the term 'nontraditional 
, study' . We were simply doing what I suppose many «^ • - 

others, were also — [groping for ways to reach out 
■ ^ to mox/e people and provide some kind of education - . ^ w 

to them in a Wj^y which didn't req\^ire more buildings 
and more faculty . ."32 \ / 

' - ^' ■ ■ ■ ' • ^ ' ■ 

That kind of- reaching me^rfnr> brand new game. SUNY was already on 

its way to becoming "the ^-dT^e.st coordinated, centrally managed multii- 

■ ^- ■ . - ■ > \ . ■ i 

X^yel system of puh^lic h^igher education in the nation.""^ But it was ,' 
being ^assembled put of ail assortment of former state teachers colleges, 
universities, and community colleges, each with a resolute ^fenslveness 
and feeling of independence; Inevitably , a* Central Administration project 
hoping to enlist local-campus support for statewide TV courses would be up 
against it. ' 

Then a kink in the distribution system showed iip. SUNY /operated the 
network, and professionally; but a network means nothing without broadcast 
transmitters. In this case, the interconnected transmitters were licensed! 
not to SUNY out to local communijty groups in some of the largest cities in 
the state. And each of those TV stations was as hotly^lndependent as any 
of the SUNY campuses. That began to hurt when SUNY went shopping for a | 

I 

bLock of air time for its XV courses. In short, SUNY couldn't pick and I 

.j 

^choose; rather, it had to take what the stations were willing to give it. I 
Only making matters more difficult, where were the high-qualit^^^x^*^^ 
courses that Univair had to have? SUNY had just two on itis she] 



(Astronomy, and a Latin ^American: History series), hardly a diversifies: 

. ^ J ■ • , ■ 

selection. A search was begun in other states. Well beyond lOD sout:j>s 



ware checked. For ty-seven of their courses were sampled. Only 22 of 



seemed wferth further evaluation^by faculty committees , , and a mere th,rs;(i 'o£»^ 



i;hejn 



the 22 successfully ran that gauntlet, 

I So, SUNY had two courses of its^own, a third in production (Huma|:^|Lties^ 
and three more from outside sources. To expand this inventory , the Uiiiy^i^'- 



its own: 



office decided to develop another three on its own; c/nly ope was fini^^ed 
(German) before the px^oject was shut, down in June 1971, 

At first, Univair began small, -A pilot program in^ spring 1966 bjfjEered 
SUNY 's two courses over^ public ly stations in Buff alo an^ Albany , In fall 
1966 and spring 1967 , "the same courses went out over fiye public TV ou tlelfs 
in the state, ^d six \SUNY and tw6 City University of /^w Yprk campus€is 
agreed to gr^nt credit fqr them, "CUNY", had dec ided//to^ join in on th^ 

■ • ' ■ /' 

project initiated by .its sister i^isti'tution, the St^te University, 

Then, in Octobe.|: 19.&7, the- New York Network was switched on. Not? 

•Univair could transmit its courses si^ultaneousXy across thje state, Wiit it 

/ : -it .... ■. / / - • ^ ,/ ' • ■ .[ 

a:eeded a solid block of^ir time, to make the gourse offerings tnore' e^Lsily 



tp,t?al annual costs peaked at $646,4^11 in 1968-69,^^^ 



/ 



identifiable to adults at home, rather than deliver them in odd lots. 

, ■ : •.. ■ . ■ , /, 

erratic times^of day or night. ^ The only unpbnunitted chunk of hours th^ ^ 
stations could make available , however , wa$ on Saturday, from 9' a,m, ji: 
5 p,m,«^ And, as part of a \«tate-authorized "station support" policy, 5l|j|jY^ 
w^uld, iiave to pay for that time,* As a tesult, it cost Univair at it^ ^eak 
a total of $300,000 a year for air time (an average of $50,000 each f^>t sixr« 
stations), out of a full-operation Bridget of $555,000,.^^ (the projec 
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By spring 1969s seven coiirses were flowing out through the network 
and int'O the air over eight. Stations, Studetfts could enroll at any one ' 
of 16 campuses. But in the fall of that year, the City/university of 



Dice w£ 



New York had to withdraw from Uniyair* TheVbudget bite was on. In time, 

. ' . . V . ■ 

•SUNY crilftped/ Univair 's' funds; courses and participating campuses declined. 

And in 1^71, the University decided to switch\o!ff the project and *transf4r 

' • ' X / 
its 'resources to the infant Empire State College^ ' 

Even before* the 'of fic^.ai 4)ost-mortem was -written. Dr. Gould diagnosed 

^ the primary ailments howling Univalr. They were accesstl^ility-and , 

xaqceptance. Iri 1970, he- saidN;^ , "We need prime time if we (arO ever going 

"7* * ^ * ' ^ "Xfi ' * 

to make a program like this go. "-^^ \ And most assuredly Che daylight hours . 

\ ■ ^ 

■•■ •• * ' > . ^ ^ • 

of a Saturday do not equal ^eek-nigtit evening time, except for the 

incredibly dedicated student. Then, added Dr. Qo'ulfl: 

"The other jelemeiit Is to be able to get the acceptance" 
of tl>e courses by the various institutions that you > ' ^ 
can involve acceptance fbr credit toward a degree. 
> . - . This is the real |)roblem."i7 - : ■ 

The response of SUNY's University Center ^rt^^^^^Jiigha^ proved' Jtlie^ 

nature, if no,t the extent ,\^^ the problem. Univair had^^-a^cess to a two- 

. term* Humanitj.es ''course produced by SUNY' s '^^ucational Communications office* 

at^he Bingliamton campus. As:' ^ gjjK^up , the. Humanities faculty there had few 

\ peers. 4^ least a dozen faj^ulty members appeared on ca;mera, including meii 

. like Aldo Bernardo, i^ationall^prominent Dante scholar. But despite 

copp^tation frotn its head .of £i9e during production, tha't University C-enter j 

would not offer the televised course to its own^ jsxudents 'on campus for credit 

Appraising the overall endeavor broadly, the Legislative Commission 

concluded that Univair had not lead. "to ^definitie academic goal. It was 

an» iti^ructional adjunct which was neither^ful^^y accepted nor integrated 

V. • • — / • ^ - - " ' 

■ into* the total academic process."^® • * , 



^ Two years- earlier , just | af tetr^the project wa» terminated, its 

(ftepdrting*^ director OTote up his own\pnclusions . A "major weakness," 

Harold Roeth saw, wai^that Univair had V>t been a complete instructional 

system. Lieaning as heaviljr^ 'as it did on* TV was "not much better tjhan • 

relyirtg solely on lectures as th| means of instruction". In time, the 

project .tried to counterbalance this by adding language-practice recordd% 

written lesson^ typical qf 6qrrespondence coursed, and face-to-face 

meetings with . teachei:,s . ' 'But -TV-^Nf}B f elt , .should be^ seen as only one of ^ 

many resources available -for use in an instructional system. * 

P'urth^r, dependence on open-broadcast delivery, with its rigorous 

adherence to set schedules, was restrictive. Closed-circuit, cable TV, 

video cassettes — each of these should be consiHered as further means of 

distributing recorded lepj?<ting materials. Then, too, 'there was no way for 

the student to have some "feedback" tie to^teacher. Students -couldn' t 

interact with tutor^ or lecturer — by phone, perh^aj>s — and they should 

have had that optioii. It was something' that Roeth had- unsuccessfully urged . 

^ ^Such^^a^^pr^ Roeth Said', S-hould be acceptable both to student and 

to institution. It hiust help th6 individual move 'toward a degree, if that . 

is his goal. And it must be, accepted by*"the college, too, as part of the 

^earner's academic program. With Univair, "most campuses would not accept 

,t^e credit earned by compijtetion of^^the course until the student was 

matr4cS^^^e3^"-a-fc— tii^^ ^Then, and only then^, would his 'outside' 

courale wort\be considerec^ toward his degree program. '^^^ Nor was there^^amr 

\ I ^ ^ ' • ' ^ • ' . 

guaral^itee that csi^dits fi^om Iteivair ^ could be transferred to another campus, 

even orie that had offered the course... ' 

To aspiring nonjtraditioQalist,^, Roeth off^ed- the vieVs"that^ . ' * 



1) In planxiing a new educational^ system, consider all 
* aspects of the complete instructional system. 

Putting all your emphasis on one or two components 

— such as TV « — can spell insignificant results, . 

pr fdilure; ' ' ( ' 

2) Institutions trying new programs have to commit " 
themselves to going beyond the exj^erimental stage. 
And if 'the innovation succeeds, then they must 

acoept it into the "mainstream" of their activity, > 

SUNY's Uoivalr had set out in 1966 'to serve students who were unable 
or 'unwilling to take part in regular- educational programs — the classic^^v 
image of today's target*partlcipant in non traditional study. There was no 
question, by 1971', that NTS was on its way, but, as Harold Roe tli came to 



realize, the UnlVersi^jr-of^the^Air sent aloft by SUNY was "perhaps four 
years ahead of its ttme."^"^ 



Chicago's TV College 

^Olctest of all C^TV Ventures still'alive, ^TV Colleger makes a sturdy^ 
bridge between th/e past andx'the present-day concerns about prov'iding -more 
flexible learn.ing choices f/:)r adults. ^ Indeed, TV College is^ making its 
ouri bridge into the futur4, being Jess'thati satisfied that where it was 

five years ago is where it should remain tomorrow. . ^' , 

. ' » * ■> ■ 

Both instltcxtionally and conceptually, TV College has braced itself 
for change more than on6e, and to read' Dealt Zigerell^s "Fifth Report,"^ 

1.- V .... ■ ' ° / \ 

published in Ja^iuaty 1974,, is to see that his .associates and he are 

haro^ned to it. )lore trs^ditioti^bouncl people might •hav^ tlirqwn in the 

^ / ■ . ■ * * . • \ " ■ *• ■ ' . \ ^ ' , ' ' 

towel lofig since. , , 

. r • / ^ • , • . , - ^ il : 

v'TV Collegd went ot^ che*- airj^n Septenj^er 1956 , onet more dutbreak of 
C--TV e^nerigy in n:he. jnid-Eifjties.^^-^The Ford Foundation's Fund for *the^ 
A^ancement of Edufcatib^had given a tirst-atage 'thrust , and^^t^i^ 



I 



college's efforts to televise jiinior-Gollege courses to adults at home/ 
had been given three years' lifeTVWhen the Ford grant ran dry -in 1960, 
the General Superintendent of Chicago '^'^^mib lie schools — he was also 
chief administrator for junior colleges, exof^oio — urged ithat TV ' 
^College be kept going through local tax dollars. So'Ws.CoJ.lefee continued, 
broadcasting its courses over public TV statlxjn WTTW (its cKannel 11 had 
been activated September 5, 19^5). In 1966, tl^e City Colleges^f Chicago 
(TV College is simply an ext elision of them) becam^ an independ^ii^ entity, 
answerable to its own Trustees. Ever* sirrSi^ in spite of tighter^b^dgets , 
the television unit has had^ the backing of* the Chancellof^'ot^City Colleges, 

Oscar E. Shabat. ^ 

'..-^ ■ • ' 

.On the manning chart, a Vice-Chancellor ior Faculty and Instruction,/ 
Hymen M. Chausow, reports to Chancellor Shabat. Then, the longtime central 
figure of TV College, J^mes J. Zigerell, reports to Chausow. Zigerell 
wears the title of Executive Deaif of .TV College and the Learning Resources 
Laboratory. And here again comes change: the TV venture is being merged 
J,nto the/Lab as a larger' instructional unit* Ultimately, the L.R.L. ^±11 
pr^Ji/idT^a^^'f range" of instructional services , delivering them to 
students through ways both old and new. < <^ 

By now, Zigerell and his TV staff have run up the most impriessive set 
of statistics in* American C-TVj^ \ 

* More tharl iSO^OOO^ ave enrolled ii^ TV^ courses, 
most taking hp^ore than one course ;43jj 

* Out of th^ 150,000, jsome 80,000 ha^ 
oflicially in TV College for., ctecfilt; 

1 < v4 / 

* Abbut 400 students have been awarded the A.A/ 
for study entirely by TV; ^ 




/ 
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* Some 2,200 students have graduated from CI W \, - 
Colleges of Chicago, having taken an averag^ of 
one semester of their course load throiigh TvV Vn 

' ' V x-^ \ 

* About 10,000 individuals watch ^vfifry prograim^ y ' \ 

■ \ 

* Some 80 courses have been* offered for credit, 
\ and most of them have been repeated" in later . > 

semes tets; ' t 

I . . • ■ 

* Every'\ course has a ''casual" audience of 250,000 ,v 
— people who just happen to tune in to WTTW,* \ \ 
catch an edge jof a course, then watch for \ 
several sessions; v ' \ 

^ ■ ' \ 

* Some 4,100 incft&tes of three-eorrectionai ^ 
institutions have signed'jip f or' T\r^:<5urses , 

and 300 of them have gon^ on to receive the^ • " ^ 

A.A. degree'. > . . ' 

«* *■ ' ' ''■ 

In timfes past, TV College has televised as mahy as nine courses in, a* 

m ^ 

semester, and up to 20 in a school year. Hence, viewers have had variety, 
and yet, with it, the prerequisites that an individual must tak^ to earn . 
an A. A. -No other C-TV. operation can make that claim, as yet*^ , ^ « ^ 

Fortunately, TV 'College has ha^ the kind of b(udget that makes it 
possible to keep producing at least a few new courses every year. Irt tecent 
times, the annual budget lias ranged f roTij/$800,000 to $850, bOO. Sliced in 
thirds, tha\ total breaks down to: $330,000 for studio operations , >about ' 
$275,000 for tethers and indirect instructional salaries^ and $250,000^ fj^r 
staff salaries, viH^otape and equipment and overhead 



in|d 



The College's "product" usually consists of 30 programs, each 4 



[minutes lorig. Using WTTW's channels (a Wik sister-iihannel went on, the aiX 
in 1965) , 'the/College schedules t^wo lessons of a course per ^qekf, hence 
completip^ that one three-credit cd^^rse /in 15 weeks. Every show is broad- ; 



cast at leasts twice. This past academic year ,^ Dean zigerell was chagrined 
to le^p^^nfehat because of transmitter dif f icul£ies^^TV College would no 



longer have access to evening broadpast hours* This was the first time 
in,) the institution's ^tistory that this had happened! As, an alternative, 
OTTW mada available Sunday rhornings for TV College series. 

' The bean makes it very clear that TV carries only part of the 

instructional burden: ' \ ^ 

^ 1 \ 

"It^^innot be stressed enough . . \ that the telecast 

is Onixop^ part of the student's activity, MuclKof 

his time i^ spent in reading required and suggested 

texts, as wedX as in writing the papers or cotnpletitjg: 

: the projects^stet he mails in to a TV in^truc 

an associate t^^her.'*^5 '' 

At th^ same time,, the College l^N^onvinced that two A5-minute TV^ 

programs a week^can cover a4l the materiafStsequired in a three-credit 

course* Even more, officials feel that^wo well^^^plrgm^ half-hours, 

bac^^ed up by reading/, written exercises., -and either tel^hone or face-^ 

to-face contact with a teacher; can **mo^e than equal** a weed's work in 



a similar c6ur>se on campus* 

TV ColXeg^ learned long agOv^alaput **drumVbeating^lU«--^=Tr^spr the 
word abojtft itself .through a pre-term maillng^^ 40,000 brochures with 
anothj^'10,000 going, to libraries ariSl^^^^cHoois * "^he p^rospective stydent 
th^ ^^^g^olls at any one o^\the^sey^ campuses in 'ts^he City College syst^ 
and he picks one out of foOf ^^ters for "^is exam ^ite (three^tests a 



course, generally multipfe-choice) 



jdif erences . \ Those fac^-to-face 



pensions are optional, and dra^ only a spar ^ resfjcrnse. But all 
tfeachers also sc^^dule phone conference hours, on the order of two hours 

/ / ■ t , . > : . 

a weefe-X / '♦^ , » « . 

, .Chic^goahs pay no fee for the TV course. The leg-s for tuna te out- 
sider"^ however, i^cliarged $33.50 a credit hour , plus a $10 sefl^ice fee, 
or a tot^l of $ll0 for a three-credit course. . / ^ 




What the st^udent will see is course in which the TV teacher is^uite \ 
visible, but no more than -the prodfuc er *can hetpc- There's no question that 
budget tig*htness cramps the College's desltfe tc/ turn out creative, visual 
programs; and over .the years, Tv\)o^ege haVmad^^ its full allt>tment of 
"talking f acii^programs . Sensitive to' this, and all too awaretb^ the* 
talking^^h^ad W:hool of production haso "doomed closed-circuit i^nstruo^ion on 
some univer si t\ campuses ," 1^ Goll^ge prod-ucers ta^y earnestly to getrtheir 

eachers to "shoW," not "tell''.- But with only one-third of the overal^ 
budget earmarked l^or production, .this allows for "very little" non-studio 
nts, sjuch as on-location film or videotape 

At anr average, Colrlege spends $87,559 on a*" course of thirty 45-minute 
programs. This indulges $11,840 for the de$ign phase, and $75,719 for 
production. That worky out to $2,585 per pr<^gram» For dompardson, Miami- 
Dade's "Man and Environinent" cost about $36,50Q per program module, while 

t-he 'CViildren' s Television Wor,}cs|iop's "The Electric Company" estimates that 

. \ ' « • • ■ \ 

production costs~a!\one tatal $22,000 per halfrhour show. Kentucky 

Educational Television figi\res it spent $14,373' oji each TV, show in its new 

" n ■ ■ . ' • ' 

46 "9^, 

34-unit General Educational \Development project, . _ ' 
, ^ It^ is far from likely that TV College people enjoy. these realitiges. 
They recognize that*^they have\neither enough^ money nor staff to turr/^out 
completely "mediated" instruct l^.on. Chances are^ howeve^r,, that whatevet 
they do would still require the\ teacher-^-f igure J t But, they, say, that^ 
t'eacher has to learn thejTV JaagViage,, e-speciallyv as\TV College ife^ noy; on 



the lookout for ^ew audi^bces wlio\most assurae 



lly^will not Ihave a tolerance 



for "yesterday'^ si^mulatdd lecture hall performances"". 

That b'bse^ation is sjmiptomatic tomorrpw^is very much on TV .College 
,. • * ^ ■ ' * \ ' ' • • * 

, . ' ■ , . ' > ' T " ♦ 

mind,* Do they keep on '.doing the same pre-\university and busings courses 



they've always done? Or do they aim* for Broader audiences? Urged by 
tidal change in urban life, Dean Zigerell and his staff have determined 
on meeting the needs of those aged 16 to 80 who* are among the "under- 
educated". For these men and women, TV College will generate courses 
in basic litera«cy, computation, and Adult Basi<5 Education. Further, the 

convert itdelf into a. "f ull--f ledged" 



Zigerell (pfficje will gradually 



resource center to strengthen the programs of all the City Colleges. 
These steps, it would seem, ^i^^' in the best tradition of the modern, e\^er 
^resilient cominuhilty;* col lege , and offer distinct evidence of the vitality 
that rem^ljrfl^in this "bid-timer", of C-TV. " . ' ' 



\ \, In this' clujster of C-TV projects from other years, one finds neither 
abject f.ai!^r6 nor academi^-shajcing success. Of the four that came to a 
stop — i4qE, HETA, "i^tinental. Classroom," and SUNY's "Univalr" -7 
^^t^mijmtion did not tuiean failure.^ Each made a contribution, although 
perhaps Univair tnade the leas.t imprint of any. 

As for PACE^ it^ packagfe^approach and its ties' to a superordinate 

. ■ \^ ' \ 

institution gaV.e it something special. To be sure, its TV production 

■ ■ • . • ■ ^' . 

values wiarer siim^for the^ Sixties and would look even less sophisticated ^ 
today. ^But it was a weather vane project. 

META brokeXppen the Mew York City scene and preparecf the way for^'^e 
intrDductiorj^ o^ YHF-borne ETV there in 1962.^ That aXone was ' cruc j 
Having no parent inatitution, no u^Ji^lical l^inki to higWs^ education, it 
wa^ probably preordained to '♦have a ^hloft life cycle, ,WNDj\ arose .ph^^ircx- 
like from its few ashes. 



As for "Continental Classroom,*' its introduction of nationally 
televised Physics, Chemistry, and Math came in a three-year span ^wheh /, 
American education realized suddenly that it had flat feet and that Russia 
had outhiked it./ But the project still fell il^o an institutional vacuum, 
with colleges taking it or leaving" it: And, anyway, arrival of the Sixties 
broilight a, new jnoqd anc^ the 'cbnf i^d^nce-restori^pg declaration that we would 
still beat the Russian's by putting the first man, on. the moon. 

Considering the SUNY effort — with its 11 semesters on the air, 
$1,167,282 spent, and only 5,169 credit registrants to show for it — 

■ •^. . . . " ^ ' 

perhaps the post~mo|:tems on' Univair are the most helpful of any. It could 
never get prime air time for its courses. Colleges balked at accepting 
its crfedits* Everumore important, though, as irembers of the Legislative 
Commission saw, it was just an "^junct," one "neither fully accepted nor 
integrated into the total academic process. "^'^ \ It .begins to be more and 
more c-lear\that no matter h(Sfb) potent a project^ay be, it will always be 
sweating from' piton to^piton up a sheer rock-face, if it isn't wedged into 
an -'institution' s innermost beings , - ' 

"Sunrise Semester" and TV College remain^- That one millioti w^tch the 
,CBS series has to tell ypu something abcfut the marl^iet fot televised education. 
Few C-TV programs could be more straightforward radio-with-pictures , and 
yet one°million want.iti • TV College h^s jabt^e money, and can reach out more 
creatively. But bc^th ent;erptises*would be wise to redouble their seai^ches 

' ' I, a; • \ • . 

for a legendary Bbstaln,' especially as well-heeled S-U-N enters the baroyard 
lot the first time. Luckily, TV College meshed with overall Chicago Ciitty 

■ ■ ■ • - - • ■ " ^ ■ ■ - . ■ :■ 

College* 9 strategy. Apd It 4.s c^uit^ prepared 'to swit§^i"its game, 'whic^ 
speaks very well for it^indfeed — artd may even assume it of anothev 18 years • 
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CmPtER IV 



THE NEW BREED 



\ "The contents of this binder could lead ta an^ 
unprecedented expansion of the* influence of 
your institution / . • I challenge you to" 
examine th^ enclosed material without feeling , 
the impact arid the potential of this jgenuine 
inuovatipn in educatipaa^T . . The course -is ^ 
far more, than a s.cktJol year series of program 
lessons. It ifa total television learning 
system."-^ 

This merchandising bbmb'ast tops' a thoroughly "pxofessior^al^ packet of ' 
publicity materials describing Hiami-Dade Community Cpllegels^ tworsemester 
C^TV course, ''Man and Environment It reverberates through th^ covering 
lettel^ signed by Frankliii G, Bouwsma^ Miami -Dade's Vice-Presid(Bnt for- 



. Instructional Resources, V . . \ 

^ : ■ , ' \' .■ ■ : ■ 

Under -the circumstances, Miami -Dade 's' adopting the ways of the 

. ' r' •■■ . ' : " ' ^ . ■ 

■ publicist may-be condbnabl^. In the past, colleges have..abjured this 

techniqueV '^ns'tead'^ C-TV has often iuried its night light under a^^dense 

' . r — ' ■ 0. ^ ■ .. .. ■, , . 

bushel* - 

Not any jnore. * This is a day ofi^ different approaches and more vigor in 

the^aori&g^^.teij^.cour^e crowd, a day of a new br^ed,. Itiis orve "Man and 




Environment" let t^^^yti^oliEes the changed — unbridled marketing^assertive 
ness , -eYiergy po^rlfe^out a||_^ communitjy eoUiege rdther than a four-year 



institution, emphasis on m4|>.^t5>t;al t€ 
availability of product, signature 



levisiori leajming system," national 
|in instructional resources advocatte: 



whos€l rank of vice-president gives hiiri '%:.4.n-ho^ 



B st^t'ure' seldom enjoy|pd 



by predecessors ^elsewhere. This isn^t tci,^say'*^4^^^ "Mati and Environment;" ' 
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wins across-the-board. / Kt has its c^tractprgc. But :|^hat woujid yoii e3|pe(|:t 
.at a time wh-enoC-TV is entering the natidnal amphitheater of* leamindT ^fter 



wasting away for so Ipni 
Lumping ^togeth^ef a 
impossible to cite 



between therm and the C-fV of old 




in summer stofikt^ 
few of today's projects — once aga±n, it is 
he worthy undertakings -- ott^ can spof^ifferenhes 



1 



* No' longer are projects involving TV invariably 
remote prom, higher education 's, mainstream. i 

** In two projects considered here — -the British 
» Open University and S-U-N ; — the TV component^^ 
is a significant part of an academic plan, and 
' is qarefully woven into^^the fabri«c of that .plan. 

* No longer is the TV program just a broadcast>^ 
version of a pirofessor's standard lecture. _ y 

Sophisticated design^techniq.Ues are being 
exercised. Tiypical: the: 20-step ' prqcess ' 
^- developed by S-U-N for biiilding-lts Aiulti- s 

'faceted courSieware. . , * 

At «the same time, the "talking face" has* .no,t 
been bdinished, but is a partner N^^ith illustra- ^ 
tiVe inserts, from computer animation to a i| • 
scene from "The Tragical History , of Br . Faust^ps" 

* , No longer is TV the only instructional compjOnent^ 

The student has more chancer to irfteract with a 
teadrer figure. Typically, Maryland's Colleg|e 
of the Air sets up scheduled tim^s when the 



home viewer cs^n phone an instructor 



;vl^en t 



** The' variety of com^ionents iS widening — mail-in 
essays, self-quizzes, records l audio and yideo 
c^s^ttes , textbooks, computerized fe§dbaclc to 
tpll s"tthien|s h(jiw well they're getting along, 
. aftid even ^-'h(3m4^.]fcab^^l^^ for each stu'dent (part 
or the British Open Uoaversfty materials)"^ 

■ ^- ' 1 • ^ 

No longer are TV courses ^^itable for just a local 
market/ u . ' • 



** Fo^llowing ai^the steps of projects like Chicago 's^^ 
TV College, managfers of newer undertakings destga 



ERIC 
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* their product for regional, if not national, 
use.* 

* No longer are TV productions nickel-and-dime ^ , % 
propositions. * . / ^ 

** C-T^ materials are at cost levels like **Man and 
Environment's" $400,000, S-U-N'^ top of $635,000 
per course , and the Coast Community College 
District's $750, 000^ for its antl^ropology series. 



*' More and more. 



consortia are being formed to share 



in the proceduies and costs of creating new materials . 

*s. No longer are Institutions thinking only of standard, 
term-length courses.. Some agencies are considering 
shorter C-TV series — perhaps no more than 12 half-^ 
hours, which concentrate on fewer concepts. 

* A new ..kind of entrepreneur i^ on stage individuals 
^ like Bouw'sma; Dr. Bernard 3* Luskin, -seeming man-of- f 
all-work in the (Coast ^Community College District in 
Southern California; and Jack McBride, the mainspring 
• > ^ of S-U-N. ' ■ ^ . 

1 . i^i . 

** These are nop Quixotes. They ^ve a more-than- 

^ local view, yet are hardened to academic rigors, 

as well as b^nt pn achieving what one of Luskin's 

^ . ventures enc^sesj in its name, "Outreach"; 

^ Of Course, none of tliese . changes 1 can happen simply. Nor, critically, 
will they ever be cheap. This rea^ityl was voiced by.*afemeone who would know 

the\Vice-Chancellor of the- Brit:^sh Qpen University Dr^. Walter Perry. 

"Don't go into this if you want to sav^ money," he warned California 

educators. Don't go into the "vast expense" c^f developing instrxict^onal 

materials, he explained, if appropriate products exist elsewhere, or can be 

adapted ef f ectivejl^ 

Not all would agree unreservedly. The New York State Legislative 

Commission, reflecting on the short life of SUNY's Univair', concluded that 

"there is no doybt that the medium (Tv) , when properly , used, can lessen 

\ 

overall educational costs ".^/*The Congjisslon determined that ca(mpus TV. (a 
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near-cousin of C-TV) has shown increasing output, while costs have 
-« stabilized — in' short, a "favorable" cost/output ratio,-^ 

However, in reviewing a sample of the newer projects , one has to look 
at them from directions other than clinical cost effectiveness, ' Some of 
the projects are too new to have' built a cost-benefit record. In time, . 
that informatiofi will come. Meanwhile, can these undertakings get out 
there and do something for deserving mea. and women only scantily served 
before? * * \ 



Brife-ish Open' tljatyersity * 

' ' " • i ^ 

If its formulation helped fire up the current nontraditionaX study 

movement, then this review of contemporary C-TV should first see how "OU" 

materials have fared in Anjeri*^, The fact is that some of them have 

already been in use^iri American higher education for two years. 

This wholly new Brirtish institution, the Open University , admitted 

its first students in January 1971, after two planing years. It was not 

* * * ■ ■ . , - 

vfery long before the pressum. was .on to sell OU materials in the United 

States, The institution was expensive: Walter, Perry 's associates were' 

spending the equivalent of^$300,Q00 to develop all the materials for a 

three-credit bourse, American "dollars »could help offset this cost, 

, ■ < 

And so, by August, 1971, OU -representatives were in America,, preaching 

the new gospel.^ 1 * 

^Of course, questions apon came up on whether and hiw the Britisljf 
compoi^Qnts would fit ^nto American postsecondary education. As a matter 
of fact, some people still doubt their direct app^licability , ^In March 
1974, a consultant to OU, Dr. Charles A, Wedemeyer, Lightly Professor of 



Education at the University of Wisconsin, told an interviewer it was 
unlikely .the OU could e\/er be imported in its original sh^pe. For one 
thing,, "the government can make decisions about educalf\on there tKat cannot ^ 
be made here,*' he said.^ But he saw no bar to adapting OU ideas to educa- , 
tion in America, even if trying to set up a nationwide university like the 
OU might be^tpo iconoclastic. ^ 

As it worked outy adaptation has been thd n^me of the .game sii;ice OU 
merchants landed^ in ' 71.^ But with it all, American institutions, hj^^e 
evidently liked the British cpurssps and aise - coming back for more. 

A background reminder her^v In the original British concept, OU 

// 

officials had in mind a University of .the Air. But- as >lt evolved, OU 
became a home study process. The^-student , they assume, will average 10 



hourj^ a week on a course. Out of that 10 hours, half §n hour goes^ i^o 
watching a weekly," open-circuit TV broadcast; another half-hour Is for ^> . ' 
listening to a, radio program. ' Most of the individual ''s time is taken up 
with reading assignments' and writing papers.. Establishment ^of more than 
300. learning centers .throughout England, Wales ^ Scotland and Northern 
Ireland gives each* student an accessible home port for tutorial conferences, 
if needed. r 

This has been the pattern in Britain. Once the materials emigrated to. 
America, the changes began. It wasn't that American institutions found thes^ 

t • / . " 

courses inadequate. On the contrary, according t a Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
educators here were quite laudatory. Content seemed to be excellent. From, 
its late-1973 field Survey, ADL ^concluded that OU materials are "by far, 

the most popular open ^university courses ^ . ."^ But there, are problems, 

1 ■ ■ 

nonetheless, s'uch as cost, special course administration, and the need to 



modi fyj some. of the' materials -to .increase the(ir« relevance, for Ameri^can 
students . * . . * , 

What Anjerican .teachers had to work withlwas ^yi inventory, of, courses 
averaging 33' units apiece, scarcely like staid Briytish university educa- 
tion. Rather , OU made* a* new curriculum, w^.thy emphasis on interdisciplinary 
choices th^t "are in no' traditional catalog ih England."^ . In humanities, 
as one example, -you^wbuld encounter such' diveisifiexl study units as '*The 

Yorubas of Nigeria, ."Which Was Socrates?," **>^ndelssohn 's Rediscovery of 

, * ^ . . » . 1 „ ^ 

Bach,M and "Is Man a Machine?" (one of eight uiits on Industrialisation) 

• .1 • 

OU courses constructed like this first entlered the American academic 

» ■ 1 

scene in the fall of 1972. Three universities decided to experiment with 

* ? 1 . 

them. In New Jersey, Rutgers — The, State University — tried the 
"Foundation" (introductory) courses in Mathematics, Science and Humanitifes, 

r • . \ 

The University of Maryland chose Humanities alone. And the University of 

' • \ ■ ' " ■ ' ■ ■ 

Houston used the basic courses in Science and Humanities. In no ca^e w^re 
-tfo^ .visual elements televised. Instead, the users t^ojected course films 
in study centers. Houston's clientele was oh campus, meeting in an 
auditoifium; Maryland set up 13 centers around the state; and Rutgers 
operated jtwo centers, one on campus in New Brunswick, one in Newark. 
Through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the Educational testing 
Service was asked to evaluate the first-year experiences at each university 

To make the i^epord complete, a fourth university was to have been 
involved in the first year's trials, but in the face of greater diffi- 
culties than it had anticipated, it aboTjted the effort. In flay 1972 , > 
San Diego State University set about preparing to use OU's Mathematics. 
Jts Math Department "fell in love with" the material, according to the 



University? s project 'coordinato|kr , Kenneth K.' Jones of the Telecommunications 

/■ * • / . 

and Film Department, adding th^t , it %as*to b^^ one of the great courses 
ever produced-. The* objective : to get th^ series in use that September, 

'With' ^emphasis — unlike the other three triklrrun universities — on offr . 
campus presentation through TV. Jones " and/ his - associates made a valiant 
stab at it, but it v/as tcio much, so the plan was ShelVed., 

• Behind -that decision were-^ factqrs that have now become part of a 
pQst-mortem appraisal. As Jones sees it, the process called for was "too 

^fast \' . . we siniiply could .not* get the word out fast enough Further , 
the cours'e was **too long" ior students there , running all of 44 weeks with 
special materials being added by the University. Then, it would Ihax^e been 
"too expensive . , . something: like $450, where they could go to aj:ommunity 

Q 

college around the* corner and get the .whole thing free in a different con- 
figuration". Finally, Mathematics was' "too hard . ^ . We wouldn't let 
everybody takq it. The^ Math faculty pegged the course atth^ sophomore 
level, and prescreened people, looking for those who hadNa reasonable 
chance of success". With less than five months available, to line up a 
qualified class, the department fell short of what it wanted and^ecided - 
on cancelling the mission.- Jones V oyn conclusion: "We shq^uld'have had 
a year^ before starting the course. 

Meanwhile^ in the first year also, Salem State College in 
Massachusetts decided to offer Humanities*." "^a start, Salem State made - 
it available as a non-credit option for off-campus adults. 

Is there any doubt that universities often see the same matter 
differently? If so, the assignment of credit for OU-A (America) courses 
in that first year should scuttle the skeptici^m^f or" good. ^ Houston looked 

■ ■ \ ' 

• i ^ ■ 

\ . ■ . , ' ■ 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ ». 

■ . • ■ ■ ■ ' •" 101 ■ • 



at Humanities and said it /lak worth 12 Kbursqf credit. To Rutgers" it 

% / ■ I; • 7 ■ • - 

merited 15; to Maryland, 18, Anthony .Mefllor , *who directs American dis- 

tributiT)h of OU materials for Harper & Row, s^e^s now that it creates "a 

I " ^ . . . ■ ' ■ • 

whole issue when you try to introduce outside materials t;o the American 

♦ ' . - 

credit system". \. 

As it wag in that 1972-73 academic year, 700 took. the courses at 

th'e' three ETS test sites, more thaai hal'f electing Humanities. The : 

res^ponse was . "so po^ritiv^," according to Mellor, that all four of the 

original user-institutions decided to run at least the^ same courses again 

in 1973-74. Rutgers and Maryland increased the number, and Salem State 

proceeded to offer two, making them credit options -for off^campiis 

audiences. At least; four other institutions tpbk on one coxirse. Then, 

going into 1974-75, the c^len^/ list changed. ^ The fout original users 

. have continued. For various ife^sbns , three pf the 1973-74 new-comers 

» 

dropped ou^ (in one, the response had been "unsuitable"; in another, 
s-tudents wanted the material, b,ut were overruled). Then, .three others' 
have come 'in for the fir^t time, giving Harper & Row. an actual list of 

eight full-course users. Any slight slippage has been "more than made 

' • • ^ ' ' >^ f . 

up," says^ Mellor, by "individual adoptions," that is, sale of OU text'^ 
materials to institutions for use in traditional courses. This academic 
year, 60 colleges* and universities have bought OU books for one or more 
'"tmits, 30 of them institutions like Cornell.,' ^^idhigan State and New York 
University. Overall sales are almost "lOQ' percent" ^bove last year's, 

' ■ ' • y 

according^^to^Mellor .►•^"^ 

Even in -the, purest sense, OU . education could hardly be called C-TV 

ft- ' ■■ ' " ■ .. ■ » 

as the term-is being used' here, remembering that just one-twentieth of 
a student ^8 itime goesj for the TV unit's broadcast over BBC. In America, 
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institutions have /generally bypassed the use* of open-circuit TV, perhaps 
feeling that it yould give' them less control and, more '^administrative head^ 
aches than "they /needed. The only exceptions, Maryland and Houston, have, 
worked it out With adjacent public TV stations to carry the visual units* 
The fact /is, as Mellor points out, thaft OU courpe^ are "still pri- 

• •" / ' ■ • " ■ 

marily print-based"* Even so, the British producers tried to ge^ some 
mileage^f rom> the TV ccmiponent* In Science, the films show how to do the ' 
lab experiments at home, or t hey tour aft installation that the student • 
won't have /iri his own backyard, e.g;, a full-scal^^ linear accelerator* In 
Mathematic^, computer animaticfri is flexed, and practical applications are- 
included. / Then, Technology 's 'TV segments use industrial films to poipt 
up the practical. In some cases, the TV simply motivates. But with 
Science, /the OU candidly urges viewers n(?t to register if they cannot 
watch thk assigned TV components. In most cases, however, it is fairly 
basic TV| stuff and, again, just one-twentieth of the weekly load. 

Asjfqj: cost factors, a prospective customer may find them sobering. 
Buying jbne set of films for a Foundation course will cost $4,500, an4 it 
takes between $1,000 and $2,000 more tp get.opeti-broadcast rights. Bufc 
that pirchase do^s give the institution unlimited usage. Then, on top ^ 
of this , there are new administrative costs. At Maryland, seven full- . i 
time enploy'ees^ and one half-time person had to be assigned to cope with ^ 
the \Un;.verslty 's offering of five Foundat^ion courses and one sxecond-year 
sequel. In all, Maryland had 350 students. Undeniably, says Mellor, an 
institution "can't do it cheaply. You've got to do much more than just 
buy the films . . . Economy is a good reason for buyltlig^ the OU materials, 
hut only if you get a good number of students". r 
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So, cost has to be counted as a real consideration for the American 

user. Mellor acknowledges that faculty resistance can make problems, too, 

But beyond these, Mellqr points at another concern: 

"While a number of studies indicate people want % 
to learn in a space-free, tim^-free situation, 
how do you in fact get them to move from that 
. - wish -to actual participation? I don't know how 

you do that. Nowhere have we experimented yet ^ 
with 'a widespread implemeqtttion of an open- 
gleaming situation. It*s/very imp*ortant td be 
^le to offer someone a degree program. That's 
the carrot. Then I'd dearly love to see someone 
* ^' t create a new institution, taking everything * * 
that's available, like 'Man and Environment ' and 
the S-U-N courses, and see if we can't implement^ 
, a curriculum." 

Then,. again, Mellor adds, one would still have the headache of "How 
do ,we get on television?" He looks forward to the day when cable TV, 

S , \ 

video cassette and video disc will be thrown into the breach, to give the 
student far more flexibility. Meanwhile, OU-A units are on film and that 

h - 

makes for at leas't two built-in limitations. On one hand, the "release" 
prints for field use a;re at leaS't "fourth-generation" copies, although OU 
is working on upgrading the new filra^. Then, the other limitation has to 
do with the searph for the ultimate in self-paced learning situations i As 

bright as OU-A students have Jto be to handle these stiff courses, ^it does 

^ - . . -< ^ ' 

hot follow ..that eacji know§ how to run a film prpjector for himself at q 
learning center ^Very^ quickly the film could become brutalized. , Obvious 1 
^having video cassettes instead of film should make a difference, in tinie. 
^ ^ There is still anpther stateside gremlin that OU planners didn't 
anticipate. For Science, the British student receives a compact kit of i 
lab equipment (including a microscope), an admirable solution to that ' 

of 

plague of instructional TV: hdw.do you give the viewer-student hands -br^ 



experience? In Americam usage, Houston and Maryland let registrants t^ke 
the kit home with t^iem/ ' But at Rutgers, legal and insurance restrictions 
said rto. One* of the reasons: * the kit has a hypodermic syringe in it fox. 
liquid measurements. ' \ 

"Psychology Today: An Introductory Course" 

The spene: a Hollywood cocktail party. Actor Davi^ Steinberg plays 
the "ringmaster" as the film focuses in on different vignettes, A guest 
tries to remember , a string of phone numbers , succeeding with one because 
its digits are specially organized. A waitress memorizes drink orders. 
Then, in a kind of sportcaster's booth above the .party, psychologist 
^ Donald Norman explains the information processing that has been going on. 
Memory-expert Dr. Arthur Bomstein interp^ts the waitress's ability to 
Recall the list of cocktai!k4 .-^^ 

The sound: a woman narrator introduces Dr. Jerome K^gan of Harvard. 
Hj|.s general concern in this LP record on human development is the world 
of the infant. "It is apparent now," he'^e'xplains , "that probably every 
se|ise that is present in an adult is^jy?«S(^nt in some form in an infant. 
Thiylre all functioning very well in a baby that is less than an hour old. 
I The film and LP make up part of a package of learning materials . 

asslembled and now beingi distributed by CRM, a division of Ziff-Davis. 

I . -- i • ■ • , 

Thejse materials form the backbone of an eight-credit C-TV ^course titled 

"Psychology Today: An Introductory Coufsj^".' During the winter semester 

• *• ' 

of ti.974, the course was presented over public TV station KCET in Lo& 

-r ■ ■ . ^ 

Aageles as a joint- offering of University of California Extension and the^ 
Psychology Today Indepei^dent Study Program. In all, 435 in4ividuals paid 
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$100 ppiece* to take the broadcast course for credit/ (break-even was 300 
people) . ' ' ^ / , ' 

The sponsors publicize the course as ''non-tiiadilEiq«Tat,i!..a 



integrated" program/ including these elements: 
/s half-hour TV shows. 



1 




** These were adapted from an inventory of 50 
films produced by CRM ajt a unit cost ranging 
from $10,000 to $15,000. Psychology Chair- 
man George S. Reynolds of the University of 
California at San Diego supervised the shap- 
ing of them into a form suitable for TV. 
Subjects run frofti Development and Infancy 
to Models of Abnormal Behavior and an inter- 
view w^h B. F. Skinner. 




/ 



/ 



* A text: "PsycnTQdogy Today: An Introduction". 

** This 754-page book retails iEor $14.95 'and 
i^, according to publisher CRM, Books, "the 
most widely used introductory psychology text 
iin America. 

- . -J ■ ■ ^ 

* / Eight programmaSdssl^arning Study manual^. 

* Four LP recordis (psychotics in. tre^^tment are among 
"participants"). ' * . . 

'V 

• ft ^ - ■ ^ 

* A series of 24 self-check quizzes, and ' 
. * A progress' chart . V/ « ' ' 

The broadcast version *of the course — it is also available for 

correspondence independent •^study and for strict on-campu^ \jise under the 

* ' ' ' . . f 

direction of a supervising professor — premiered in October^ 1973 over 

public TV station BGPBS in San Diego. For the early-197V^r§nsmission 

over KCET, Los Angeles, prospective students could regis t^ through any ^ 

one of four U-C campuses , making out their $100 check to the Regents/. 

Or they could charge it to their BankAmericard, thus making it a genuine 

credit course. 
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On successful completipn, the student received U-C lExtension credits. 
.However, other institutional credits are certainly possible. "There is 
no reason," explains Susan M. AUyfi,' Associate Marketin-g Manager of CRM's 
project, "that the accreditation could not be that of anothef institution, 
aitd the University of -California works with jjs toward that end."^5 por 
its part, CRM tries to ijiake it easy for the using institution. It ships 
out all course materials, then supplies -the tests and sees to their cor- 
^ rection, including the final exam. After scoring,, CRM'' forwards the ^ 
^individual's score to the participating institution so that it pan be 
entered in his record. • 

There is sophistication, too, in the'^'films . They, differ noticeably 
from the ETV of old. The relatively generous budgeting per film enabled 
Wie CRM crew to swing the camera away from lecturing faces knd push in on 
actual experiments at lab or field sites. A typical segment shows a- ^ 
ducklitig being taught to follow an c^ject other than its mother, i.e., 
the phenomenon of ^'imprinting". 

Its higT^er-than-customary quality gave the series a good reception^ 
in Los Angeles, according to John P. Withierspoon , ICCET's Vice-President 
of Learning Resources, although enrollment there in winter 1974 was not 
particularly strong. "We were glad to have the series," he adds. "The^ 
little feedback we had was positive." Witherspoon was liitrigued by the 
promise inherent in the somewhat , unique relatioiisbilp" between a commercial 

)lisher (CRM), the U-C Extension offis:e<and the public broadcaster 
(KC™. "^If all three of them would work at it," he^ says , "it could be 
quite interesting."^^ (In'its course manual, CRM makes an overt commit- 
ment .to -public broadcasting as conveyor for the films, but arrangements 
for air time are up to the local institution.) • 
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Youuger sibling lof '^Psychology Today" magazine, TV course will 



move into the national marketplace in January 1975. CRM is concentrating 
at first on 15 metropolitan areas. Realistically, in one place or another 
they're liable to' bump\^ up against competition existing TV-format psych 
series such as the 30-lesson course dn "Human Growth and Development" 
'.produced in 1973 by Chicago's TV, College, and now distributed by Gjreat 
Plains National Instructional Television Library, j Or It may be a TV pro- 
duct called "As Man Behaves, ■' yet/another psych serVes, this one ttirtied 
out at a cost of -$125,000 thr>au^ ?.nitial efforts of the "Outreach" con- " 
sortium in Southern Calif o|:nia (see below). As Qn6 public broadcasting 
sage remarked, "There's still a lot of jockeying for position in higher ' 
education." ^ Pe^rhaps some redundancy is inevitable for now, albeit 
regrettable. 

r' , ' * . » , 

Southern California's KOCE-TV and Project "Outreach" 

Educational TV has deep roots in Calif ornia, and from' recent 

- ' % . . 

evidence, the root hairs are spreading in all directions. 

San Francisco educators wer^ largely responsible for putting KQED 
on the air April 2, 1954, making it -the third "ETV" station in the 
country. Soon it was feeding out adult education, if not credit courses,- 
over TV. The KQED viewer of the mid-Filties could have ^earned how to ] 
play the recorder, or type, or do speedwriting, or speak Spanish/. An<l ^ 
he might also have become adept at Japanese brush painting. 

Twenty years later, the state is burgeoning with educational TV 
happenings. - Operational since 1967, the 31-institution Southern 'Calif ornia 
Consortium for Community College Television serving the Los Angeles area. 
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cbunts 20,0(10 individuals a year as registrants for its ' broadcast credit; 
Qoujrs^s. Then.: the separate California Instructional Television , Consortium 

has takto. on statewide proportions- as of the fall of 1973, bringing fnto 

y ■ ^ ' ^ ^ • ' r • 

combination 19 state" universities apd colleges, • • / 

And Jhere is an equally new — .^^and'spreading — situation Just to 

the south of Los» Angeles . "Or perhaps it's more accurate to say "situations 

• • s . ^ ^ ■ ■ ' 

^ \ One fiire base -is 'lodged in the Coast Community College Distri^ct, hdad- 

* • . • . ■ ' , 

jqUartered in Costa Mesa, just at the southern border of Orange County, The 

points should not be overlooked that a aomrmnity college ±s responsibly 

for these goings on^ and that Just a few individuals aan make a difference, 

For^ background, the "b^strict includes two institutions. Orange Coast 

College in Costa Mesa, and Golden W&st in Huntington Beach, Just to the 

north. Dr. Norman, E. Watson holds t,h.e post of Chancellor foj: the District, 

He displays no ovtfrt reservations about using TV as one means of spreading 

college-level education. In March of 1974 he wrote: "Abottit 80 percept 

of the lej.sure time^^^^gUE^Jdbe average American, is "spent either watching * 

television or listening to the "radfeLo . . . What responsible institution 

, . \ can turn its back on this potential for educ*ation and community 

service?"17 Then he addend: ' ^- ^ 

' .-^'^ ■ .. ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ 

"... v^ith the possibility of converting every 
, household into a classroom; with the opportunity ^ 

' of implementing the 'learning society' by utiHz- 
ing 20th century technology-,- it is incumbent 
• upon us to act decisively 

'■ . ^ . ■ . > y ... 

From the evidence; Dr. Watson and his associ^es havfe done Just that. 
■ . " ■ , ^ " * • _j • 

On November 15, 197,2, they opened ^p their on.e-million^watt publijj^ TV 

station KOCE at Golden West. College . By^ the spring of 1974, this new 

outlet, Channel 5(5,. had signed '^up 3,100 men and women for six broadcast 

109 ' ' ' V ■ • 



credit courses, three of them produced at KOCE. iJearly one^ t^f .of the 

station's broadcast schedule, was made up of 'college courseis. As KOCE's 

Director of Community Services James L. Cooper put it, they have created 

. - . ^ , . . • ( . 

an "invisible campus". 

. • ■ • ^ \ ^ \ 

Some 1,015 of the credit hunters had signed up for "Dimensions in 

Cultijire," a c^tural anthropology of f ering.-""^ To Los Angeles Times 

repoiiter Dick Adier, this series is a "jewel," one that would "rival any 

National GeographrLc Special. "-^? Crews brought in film-footage from 35 

countries, 'thanks to having a budget for the 30-part series of $750,000, 

part of it from the National Endowment' for the' Humanities . To build a 

reliable research base, the College Dis-trict decided to put the films, to 

work in three ways: «>(1) wholly on TV; (2) as part of a small-class 

curriculum; and (3) for large evening classes *of ^50 ' Analysts will then 

measure how much learning has taKfen place in each circumstance. 

There can be little doubt that one chief reason so much is percolating 

in that District is people, and a stem-winder for sure is Dr. Bernard J, 

Luskin. A psychologisrt and cie>mput^r-use planner. Dr. Luskin energetically 

shifts from one job label to another — as Vice-Chancellor - Educational 

^Planning and Development of the District , Vice-President of Community 

Development for KOCE, Executive Producer for a "Contemporary Calif orni^*^ 

Problems" telecourse, and l)irector of the "Outreach" Consortium of 18 

coliegea/. He spearheads a new generation of community col^^jjjE people who - 

have tl/e right academic credentials amd yet who are both aggressive ^nd: - 

flexible .about getting an unusual job done. A pubjLic broadcaster with the 

long view equates Luskin with Mianji-Dade 's Frank Bouwsma, adding that "both 

are really on the track of something — we'd all be better off If they 

succeed". • 

. no N 



Two years oM as of July 1974, Luskin's "Outreach" embraces C-TV all 
the way. Its declared purpose: "to ni^ke<..use of modem, communications 
technology to providi^ access to learri^ng opportunities for studeifts in. 
flexible ways in multilocat^ond" — a textboipk ^ubdfef initrion of 
nontraditional study. ^0 ^nd at the core of 
as "a tool to assist in transcending campus | and classroom boundaries". 

Drawing on a grant from Title I of the kighet .Education Act* the 
planners brought together three institution^ under the "Outreach" bann^rj 
— U-C San Diego, California State, in San Diego, and the Coast Community 
College District. As^timg' went ony .they broadened the membership to 
involve all public higher education institutions in both San Diego and 
Orange Counties. Direfctdr Luskin and his associates devoted their first 
year to plannitig the eventual "joint use of faculty, staff and productiop 
facilities" in making TV credit courses, Since*mid-1973, the , project 's r 
energy'has flowed into actual C-TV- production. „ 

Luskin^s'^own series under the "OutraLch" umbrella has to do with 

"Contempprary Calif 6rrf^!ra Problems" — more precisfely, aging, sexism, ratidm 

resources and energy, and on dowp a list that ends with education. To 

conceive this course, he assembled 70 faculty members and SO^dommunity 

agency personnel into' a "modular design team. "21 Their goal: ^^0 TV \ 

\ 

programs, ^a course syllabus fnd audio cassettes. By J^e 1974, two authors 
had been picked from of the module teams. Tl^ese 20 writers then 

started tJ^^king' with the series producer/writer to spell out the various 
modules. Barring major upheaval, Luskin hopes to finish the course by 
summer 1975, then broadcast it that fall over KOCE and KPBS, San Diego. 
Meanwfiile, San Diego State, another link in the consortium, is 
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moving forward with its teleeourse, ''Biosphere ^nd Biosurvival", This 
too should be .done by the^,^uramer of 1975 for use *as a C-TV , leami-ng option. 
Procedurally, in no case will credit be granted, by* the "Outre^ch"'"^^. 
consortium. Instead,, the student will receive credit fj:om the institution 
at^ which he" registers . . ^ * ^ 

In these first ventures, ''Outreach" members ^ave worked, as catalysts. 
Their spark and pilot funding made possible KOGE's psychdlogy sefies, "As 
Man Behaves'^. , Maybe the costs of production came subsequently froiS^^the 
Coast Community C9llegg^i^^ti?^,^ct^^a^ hut, explains Luskin, "the serii^s 
would not have come to pass had the pilot not come into existence. "22 

At the same time, "Outreach" has been building bridges between Orange 
and San Diego Counties. Bi-county administrative and curriculum committees 
were^set up to produce more C-TV. One outcome: Coast Commimity College. 
Distrir^'^and Fullerton College cooperated on a sewing series. And, tq 
cement the trend, "Outreach 's" Board has been altered to include » 
directors from all public colleges in both Qoiinties. . ^ 



Beyond merely improving communication between Southern California 

educational institutions J "Outrgach" will be trying to narrow a gap all, 

^ » • ' V It 

too familiar in prior C-TV^ enterprises f^f Luskin explains: Our biggest 
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roblem now is that^ aside from what we K^kn make ourselves, other quality 
television courses just don't exist. ^ can pick up a couple, mostly 
from places like Chicago Television CQ^^tege, but to build up any kind of 
a solid, v^tried curriculum we mostly h^ye to start from scratch. "23. 
Seemingly that prospect has fiot been i4 stymie. ^ 

In fattening up the inventory, Luskin and his cp~worki|^s will be 
exploring in a land of new techniques. They will be operating (as have 
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the British Open University, S-U-N and other reeent converts) with advance- 
party design teams. teacher, iniitructional technologist , ^.media 

techno^Xogist and information specialist bonded together, they will be • 

* * 

experimenting with new delivery procedures 'and combinations. TV will still 

6e im!^ortant to them. But so will comput-er, radio, 1:elephone feedback, . 

postal delivery and face-to-face contact. 

The new materials coming from this Oirange Coupty energy ^source are 

more than likely to be high-cost items. To Bernard Luskin,, the expenditure 

will be worth it: -*v« 

"... because "the number of students who will' benefit 
* from participation in quality educational .courses 
- will be significantly greater than the number who. 
^ are bored or turned away as. a result of being forced 

u^to ^participate in unreali^tically (3.ow-budget , 
(^unimaginatively des,igned courses which are ill- 
conceived and do ^not do justice to the subject matter 
content around which they are built. *'24 ^ * t 

In other places, individuals are pushing along parallel trails .on • 

projects of similar sophistication. Inevitably it^will only be a matter 

of ti,me before people like Dr. Luskin punch throu^ the undergrowth and 

link up with tho^e on adjacent paths. Aboue all, these human catalysts 

are pragmatic — and they know the immense jcfb to be done is bigger than 

any one institution can undertake. 



"Man and Environment" 



It would be hard to imagine a C-TV project that had more going for' 
it at the beginning than "Man and Environment "• Here was a national 
issil'e, "emotionally si^percharged. Here was a huge community* college 
scputing for new ways to educate adults about that issue. And here was 
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a central, figure at the college, determined j^^pi^ build a C-TV course to do 
that. job. ' ./ 

People like Barry Commoner had preached about the treats to huiqpn 

i . . ■ ' ■ . ■ 

sunjrLval since the early Sixties. But it took time for the message* to 

penetrate; a few oil slicks here and there, and by Earth Day, April 22, 

1970, everybody vas worried about t^e myriad "pollut^-ons. Miami-Dade 

Community College 4" ^ith 40,000 students it lays claim to being tl^e 



largest. in the nation — could spot the problem as w(ell as any institution ^.^^ 
""^""^^d decided lihat it should respond. It was the' Icind cff ^challenge that the 
college's Vice-President for Instructicftial Resources, Ffank Bouwsma^ seems 
to relish. , v . " 

Right away he had a 'special pollution to contend with:, any^number 
pf colleges were set on doing, just what ^&ami-Dade had in mind. Each one 
intended to produce its own envii^onment course!. Bouwsma's reactionf "Why 
don't w6 all do it together aad share the product?"^"^ And he proceeded to 
assemble all those willing to' talk the language of sharing. Out of this 
grew what he calls an "^d hoc content-oriented*^ consortiutd. . " " 

At workshops starting in May 1970, representatives of 40 (eventually 
narrowed to 20) po^st secondary institutions joined forces. They began 
^talking about concepts, then about the modules that would give the 'c3|irse 
a spepi^al ^elasticity". More than two years later, educators and ^ 
conservationists were ^till being consulted becausj^, says Bouwsma, there's 
do "omniscience" at Miami-Dade. / . 

What Miami-Dade did have, however,^ was the determination tt> finigh 
th6i journey. And when other colleges in the consortium hesitated about 
chipping in tj) funcj production, Miami-Dade bit the bullet and^^gaid for the 
job itself. Supposedly the other institutions would bel^ome users anyway, 

.Er|c / Ill 



Actually, five of them signed on as buyers when the fi^al assortment of 

til, . * 

mateiials was ready. It took about 20 months and $400,000 in production 

money to arrive at. that point, and a final definition of the completed * 

learning system as: ^ V - . 

. * a 30-week, two-semester or three-quarters ^ 
open or • closed-circuit , modular, full coloj: TV 
series with- correlated materials . "26 ^ 

Over television, a 30-minute film or tape documentary is to. be 

.presented weekly t'hroughout the two terms. Miami-Dade went to some ^^^gth 

*to make the pifograras display environmental conditions around the i^orld, 

not just in Florida. These broadcast units, in turn, tie in to cljapterls 

in the Prentice-Hall textbook, ''Man an^ Environment". (Because it was 

allied with a commercial publisher familiar with clearances , *Miami-Dade 

was'ab?e to <^rk its way through the copyright thicket, a hazard which 

often deters the small-gauge producer. )2/ 

The instructional desighers propose that each week, along- with the 

broadcast of the documentaries, a college present a live or taped TV or 

radio panel^ discussion on the topic just covered. This panel might 

immediately follow the broadcast or be scheduled later in the week, and 

a "public phone-in" could be encouraged, to give viewers a chance to aim 

*• • ' . , 

questions at panelists. 

J* ' 
While the textbook's chapters match up ]with the documentaries and 

other printed materials , the sequence , according to Miami-Da|di€t*s. 

instructions, "is modular for complete freeddm of arrangement by school 

or faculty member. "^8 The accompanying study guide represents extensive 

field testing among 1,400 students. Typically, the guide covers basic 

concepts, study suggestions, questions to think over; and *a bibliography. 



As still another wrinkle, the designers have introduced an assessment 
aid called Response System with Variable Prescriptions (RSVP) • The student 
starts into this process by answering questions on a multiple-choice quiz*, 

onh for each module. Fed into a computer, the quiz produces a quick 

• ''A. ■ 

indicator of where tlie-student stands at .that moment; and, as a postscript, 
individualized learning suggestions may be offiered. 

Miami-Dade is scarcely reticent about stressing/ what it considers the 
substance and impprtanceof this learning system, ^Produced with "nation- 
wide input," invblving "relentless self-examination ^nd consultant 
analysis," the series, according to the promotional brochure > is "an 
educational package that could come, from perhaps no other source except 
Miami-Dade. "^^ 

Soa^ring verbia^ aside, "Man and Environment!' has already managed to 
earn its keep at the coMege.^ Against its original cost of $400,000., the 

institution finally went into- thet^ck <this, fall,. Dollar return^ have 

» . • > • ■ 

come from outside users and from a $l^-a-student charge-back systeiri 

I > . ^ 

.applied to Miami-Dade's own Open College, which delivers instruction 
in Miami on/an external basis. For every student it registers. Open 
College is chared $15 by Miami-Dade. ^ 

As of spring 1974 /th^ course had b^efen^^jir^five' times . The first 
exposure in January 1972 , drew 1,414 students — "a real blow§" says 
Bouwsma, because; they ' d only expected 200. Then the curve dip*ped -to 859 
registrants, and down the next time to 646. Bouwsma believes that usage 
at Miami-Dade will "flatten out" at about 5Q0 per term. To date, some 
4,626 have enrolled ^at the College, which grants six credits for completion 
.of the two- term course. 
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Then, beyond the local sc^e, Miami -Dade has sold or rented the serie 
to 33 colleges and e^u^tional institutions; six more are using it in the 
acad^c year of 19^^^?V-^^ numbers are deceptive: one "sale" can 
incorporate >a number of institutional users. In Florida alone, 24 
community colleges are sub^ibing this fall, but Miami-Dade counts them 
•4s a single using agency: Institutions can buy "Main and Environment" for 
$10,000 per semester (no ceiling on enrollment) for a three-year period. 
Or they can purchase it for $200 plus $15 for each enrolled studenr^ per • 
semester, with a minimum of 200 registrants. Rental is also possible, 
but that, limits playback to cflosed-circuit systems^ * . 

Aware of swirling soci-al, political and environmental change, Miami- 
Datjp expects its property to last about four years. Some of the material 
has already aged, and the icollege is reworking i-t,. At the same time, • 
staff members have been bringing on-line a Spanish- language version, "the 
first college cret^it, Spanish-language course in a subject area. t 

To be sure, not all potential users have been . captivated by "Man and 

Environment". Television educators in Maryland rejected it simply 

because there was 'Nothing in it. "32 E^eh so,, ±f C-TV does move off 

.. ■ * . . " ^ , 

dead center in the Seventies, people like Frank-^ouwsma' should share in 

t ■ \ 

the laurels. Getting. individuals from 20 institutions to cooperate in 

** ' * ■ * 

developing a modular, multimedia. course for national marketing takes 

doing of a magnitude seldom seen in the early days of C-TV. , . 

Behind the smoke screen of press-agentry eixcircling "Man apd 

Environment" there is more than a wisp of logic: 

' '"Colleges and universities which have never " 

seriously considered open-circuit television 
I as. a means of survival or of. expanding their * . 

. I serA^ice and influence far beygnd ^^hysica^l - 

■ - . ' • ^ • ■■ ■:. .;•/■ ■• - :;•': 



plant limits may find 'Man and Environment' 
the 'prestige vehicle they ^ need for lasting^ 
first imprei^.sions on campus students, 
television college' stud^t^ and casual TV 
viewers. "3r3 ' * . " 



Academicians might shudder at *this ^kind of touting. It may be t(Lat 
adults long inured to similar, back-to-back proclamations over commercial 
TV will be more tolerant, i/ the subject coincides with their concerns 
and ne^ds, and if the materials have the Cecil B. DeMille quality to baok 
up the hyperboles. And there's the catch: certainly the ''producer ha^^^^ 
to put out, or be accused of flimflamery. This is 'something^ that long- . f * 
starved C-TV can do Without. * ' » . 



, The University of Nebraska's "S-U-N" Project ' 

As first President., of SUNY, E^cutive Director of the Ford Foundatipn^ 
Education Program, and Acting. President of Stanford, Dr. Alvin EurtCIfTias 
had* ample opportunities to chart the' life ^pan gf ^ucational innovations. 
In ?Ke forming American. Education," he ruminated on why new concepts tend 
to/ wither away. ' ' „ - - ^ ' 

^11 too often, he concludes, "^there simply no mechanism through 
which colleges can cooperate in offering instructifiif . The)ti^ if 
institutions have managed to lir^ up and make an experiment succeed,' 
there's Ao agency in being to keep it alive. Or it 'can happen that the 

irinovat|on gerts inadequate trial, or developed *with too little 

* II " ^ 

imaginajtion -br skilly But perhaps; the major obstacle, writes Dr; Eurich, 



is that: 



^'Clearly, ai very large majority of our institutions 

olf\higher learning -and faculty members have no 

comnil^en^t to change or to improve college and 
onix^erH^y teaching. "34 \^ 



Now, eight months a^ter its major funding by the National Institute 

" ; • • • ' ■' . -' ■>*■ 

of Education, the University of. Nebraska's 'S-IJ-N venture looks as if it 
has antidotes for many of these liabilities. A meaAs of helping colleges ' 
cooperate, formation of an agency to perpetuate the project, a big 
commitment of time, design" and creative skills — S-U-N promises to 
provide all these. *As for tuming-on teachers in wholesale lots to the 
joys of innovation,] S-U-N may produce high standard stuff, but not miracles. 

^. * * * ' * * ' . 

* - ' . . . * • ' 

January 197,1: -The BSritish Open University admitted its first ^ 
students, Mid maii||j American innovators were itching for the chance to see- 
exactly jjkia^: was going on at its Bletchley headquarters. Then. the Waters 
were roiled furthej^ by thev appearance of Fr^pk Wexmasi'B Report on Higher 
'Eduadtion and the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education's study oh New 
Students -and New Plaoes: j Policies fdr the Future Gpqwth and Development ^ 
of Amerioan Higher Eduoatiori. ^ ^ \ 

These influences d/isturbed Nebraska'^ President D, R. Varner, He 
was "concerned" about doing something fo^ those Americans unable to 
benefit from on-campus, postbecondary education. So he marshalled a , 

■ ■ . . : / , ^ 

university-wide committee that April of 1^71 and gave the|:i 90 days tc?-^ 

- . . I ■ . " . • • ■ . " ■ 

write- a plan of actiflk for an appropriate project. In June the committee 

departed back.; "l^hare- should be a Statp University of Nebraska, or S-U-N, 
-project . It should^ of ftr a nonresideiitial curriculum, drawn up by an - 
independent staff and faculty. Resource centers throughout the state 
. would be opened as a "f o/fal pointf"' f oi(^l«arners who would be- exposed to 
learning through TV and "all other educational media which would promote 
learning activities. ''-^^ - , > . 



With that, the task began A $25,000 Office of Education grant that 
November led to. a study of potential -"students''. According to the survey, 
20,000 to 24,000 .adult Nebraskatis (1.7 pdrcent of the "population) would ^ 
be distinctly ii^terested in taking S-U-^ courses". Then came another 
U,S,0«E. grant: $50,000 to see how S-U-il Mght tie in to other . ' 

institutions'", and what the* ingredients of a planning, study should be.. 
Phase III began in November 1972; this time, a third Federal grant 

($516,450^' started S-U-N along the research and development trail. Out 

• ■ ' ' ' „ • \ , ■. 

of it came S-U-N's 20-step course-desi^gn process, a ^concept for the 

make up 'of a pifbduction team, testable modules in t\|o subject areas, and 

a scheme for translating S-U-N into a regional university. Still another 

Office of Education grant of $297,909 on August 28,^1973, coupled with 

$200,000 from The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation that October, kept 

S-U-N moving; and by December 1973, Executive Director Jack McBride and 

. > 

his associates were braced for the plunge into' a five-year development. 

period commitment. ■„ X 

/'■•■■■'. . ^ - . ^> 

F^ public broadcasters havp consulted more widely, serv.ed on more 
professional boards, and accomplished more in their home state than 
McBride. General Manager of the Uniyersity's TV statipi^ KUON, he Brought 
into being a^ niner-station statewide TV network and ploi^ed the right furrows 
to build the University's six-floor, $3 million telecgsamiinications center 
(opened in 1972); And early in the game, he began sharing the load with 
first man in charge of S-U-N, Dr. Robert Ross, When Ross ^resigned 

^in December 1972 to take the University of Ar^^sas-Little Rock 

. * • ' • , \ - , * 

-> - • • , ' 

Chancellorship, President Vamer turned to McBride and set him in place 

as S-U-N's Executive Director, A long year later, Nebraska got its 
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marching^' orders from N.I.E. and the high gear funding of $934 ,581. ^^-U-N 
was in business. 

By then, McBride's staf^ had closed in on. the image of its audience. 

There were two primary groups: the bright high schoor stude^nt who .wants * 

to speed up his education, and the adult who cannot take courses on campus. 

Questionnaires showed that of those adults clearly interested, 32 percent * 
• * 

were professional, technical or managerial, and 60 percent earned more 
than $10,000 a year.. One-fourth were already studying in s.ome regular 
kind of program; .one-third had taken one or more adult education courses. 
Time and again the responses turned up course preferences for psychology, 
sociology, mathematics tod accounting^. McBride s associates had pegged 

*' ■* ■ • 

psychology and accounting for their first production efforts, even before 

the big N.I.E. grant dropped on them. ^ 

* 

^To a visitor iu, September 1973, it was blatantly «clear that S-U-N 
would itself major in mociem day systemization.^^ Under the direction 

of Dr. C. Edward' Cavert, a 20-step coiirse developiment process unfolded.* 

_ ■ ■ ■ ■ / " 

With it came the ^formula for a team'of individuals who would bear down 
full-time on constructing a course, under S-U-N's Provost and chief 
academic officer. Team members would include: educational psychologist, 
test designer, evaluation specialist (to appraise modules in the* field) , 
instVuctsional designer, content specialists, media producers, media^ 
writers, \tV and r^dio directors, cinemato^rapher and graphic artist . 
They, in, turn, could call* for part-time aid from a copyright specialist. 



^Actually, he had begun evolving the concept whi.le still a staff member 
of the Gteat^^Plains National Instructional Television tibrary, a 

.service £igericy of th* Wiversity of NeBraska-Lirtcoln aiid a first cousin 
of S-u'-N within the University's telecommunications complex. 
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casting coordinator, composer or print editor. 'Step by step, the team' 

climbs the 20-rung ladder — - and how stif fly /br fluidly they do it will 

• • ■ ' "•*'''-■«' • 

depend (the September 1973 visitbr concluded) entirely on (a) "the individual^ 

who are part of tjiie team and /(b) how well they respect, each other.' A library 

full of stratagems won't work if these people cannot "get along".- 

Assuming ^hey dt> acclimatize "to each other, what are/team members - 

obliged to do? They, will divide content into' a *'^&ries of lessons and 

apply the various media to each. Ideally, but not in all case's, every 

lesson wi:j.l be "taught" by^ six modules, carefully interrelated: \ 

^ ' 1) ^ A study ^uide workbook — Describes concept; 
. ♦ include^ syllabus with course obj,ectives, and 

eiXtra reading; • - " " ' > 

2) A newspaper feature Once a week, a daily 

^ ' ^paper that covers the state will ii^clude a w 

feature on the^,lesson of that" week, along 
X with key questions; . 



3) TV module Tj^evised vigniettes built dround 
key concepts; . 

4) Audio cassette — Includes, experiments and 
questions to answer; 



V 



,5) Instructional kit — Its elements could range^ 
\ ^ from record albums to 35mm slides" and ^a vi-ewer; 

6)^4 Text —-5 The assigned book for th^ course.*' 

In keeping with the intricate instructional design process, each 

module will be hinged to the others. From course to course, the balanae 

between them may differ.^ At all^ times , though , specific learning 

objectives will have been 'declared before the media specialists get 

close to production in-studio. ^ ^ V 

On course delivery, planning is'wei^L underway, too. Starting in 

the summer of 1974, the web of learning centers was being ^et up to give 

the noncampus student points of access* .They can be used fpr registration, 
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to lay out extra reading. laat^rials , for viewing TV course components on 
video cassette or lor testing aAd faculty-stuHent meetings. Meanwhile, 
the 3t^e TV network will carry the broadcast module to residents 
surroun4ing each 6f thsbJ^nine transmitters; .the student will get his 
learning kit through the mail; and a daily paper has agreed to tuft the 
course feature once a week. , * ^- 

. During the summer of 1974, S-U-N left the tlieoretical behind, at 
l^ast In one»respect: the first of jtne S--U--N courses. Accounting I, went 
into full production. It 'represents the first term of the subject at the 
college l^vel, "an integration of /inancilal and managerial aecounti'ng. "37 
On 'f^nishi^g its 15 lessons, the studferit should, be primed to move right 

into , the sbcond- term course.^ To stay on track and meet the N. I, E. , contract 

. • I ' ' ' ■ " > > ' * ' ' 

S-IT-N had to have' the series fully desigi;ied, produced and format ively 

evaluated* by January 1975, at which time all modules were ready for student 

^ " ' '-'^ ^ ■ ^ ^ h- ' ^ \. 

^e. By working full tilt during th^ summfer, however, the team had the 
course all set to go by October 1. ' ' ; . 

With S-tU-N in cruising gear, McBride has been Rawing in the kind of 
staff"^ necessary to combat the erosions Alvln Eurich decried in 1969. As 
Provost, S-U-N hired Dr. Melvln George, since 1970 the D^n of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Nebraska-LincoluAv ihe new 
Director of Evaluation and Research is Dr. Dennis Cooler, formerly 

, - . i . " 

Chairman of the Area of Insti^uctiqnal Technology, School of Education, *. 
Syracuse University. ' And from Ketitucky^ducatiojial Televisidn'a carefully 
prepared General Educatipnal Development project, S-U-N has brotight in 
Kenneth L. Warr6n, as an Instructional Designer *and Course Acquisition 
Coordinator. ? ' . . 



To those who hope to s.ee better TV in C-TV, the-names of other staff 

members will^be more meaningful. As Executive Prpducer-in-Residence, 

McBride has hired Marshall Jamison, who has been writer, director and/or 

producer on a sizeable list of nationally televised shows — The United 

« 

States Steel Hour'^s "Theatre^ Guild'' from 1955 to 19§8, "This Was the Week 
That Was'* in 1963-64, and the 1973 Emmy. Awards telecast in New York/ As 
Writer-i^Rfisideti^e, the Course Development Team for acpoon'ting has at 

■ ,,,, ' , _ * 4 

hfftiid^Lee Benjamin (like Jamison, an Emmy winner) , .TV write«i^nd speech 
w^riter for a 'number of political candidates, - 

S-U-N will need all the help it cah get from individuals like these, 
because N.'I.E. loaded the Nebraska team with almost a Sears catalog of 
requirements for 19 Z4 — far more- than just cranking out a new kind of ^ 
multimodule course. Several of S-U-N's following assignments c-Quld hea^^ 
off the decre<>^tude that Qj:. Eurich has noted in so ma^y educational 



innovations : 



* Top off the planning of a two-year postsecondary 
open learning curriculum — the <xourse to be 
developed, the program ^oals , the way of certifying 
achievement; 

* - • ■ 

* Define a plan for four different approaches to 
developing Ikourseware: 1) high-cost, high- 
quality TV programming; 2) low-cost TV prograimning; 
.3) adaptations of existing TV majterials ; and 4) 
programming not involving TV, but calling for 
other media; 

* >fals^e^ a long range regional consortium plan; 

* Work btit an approach to operational and fiscal - 
projectiohs^fdr a five*-year span; 

* Analyze the present S-U-N administrative 
structure, compared with a f^otential regional, 
nonprofit holding corporation; 
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* Put together a pilot learning center oj^d 
build on it* toward creation of a serfes of 

- similar centers by January 1975; 

* Sift carefully through all the problems 
^involved in acquiring course^ from other 

producers and adapting th«m to S-U-N 

standards; ^ 

* Plan to broaden the funding base for this 
open learning syStem through some kind of 
multiyear consortium; 

* DesjAfV produce or acquire two multimedia 
couraes and have them ready for student use ' 
by January 1975 (Accounting I is one of \ * 
these, Introductqry' Psychology the other); \ ^ 

"Tentatively" begin planning for eight more 
courses to be generated in calendar 1975; 

and ^r> '\ * * 

Co me _u p with a working plan for evaluat^^ons 

courseware and the delivery sjfstem.-^"^- 

who have^ looked^ at all the time and money 

invested to date ^nd ^^pjftiojfe^ where was S-U-N Student //I. It seems ^ 

unlikely that th6y know fully Wbat-frWe University inherited when it took 

on this multicellular mission. In fact, a great d^al haQ been accomplished. 

As just on^ element ; planners liave done their spadework 'on bringing into 

being in the fall of 1974 a Univexsity of Mid-America as a "legally ' 

constituted nonprofit entity for the purpose of designing and prbducing 

coui^ses with its own articles of incorporation^ylaws and officers . . . 
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and with an operational plan which would ehable open J.fearning courseware 
to be eiQployed in the participating states by January 1975 v^. . "'^ ^ 

Meanwhile, Course* /requisition Specialist Ken Warren, has conferred 
with CRM about adapting "Psychology Today: An Introductory Course" as 
S-u-N*s second offering for fall of 197'4. (Much to McBride^s credit , 
his staff shut down '^helr efforts to produce Psych in 1973 when thjey 
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found that the Cgast Community College District had "As Man Behaves" in 
the wdrks. S^U-N saw no reason for duplicating the work.) Whether 
S-U-N and CRM can agree is moot. S-U-N has its own formula for course 
manufacture. But to CRM, changing their films isiout. Says Susan 
Allyn of. CRM.: "They can't change the TV. We won't allow lt."^° 
Nevertheleifs , S-U-N has intended to adapt the course to a cert'aiij^Segree 

Looking farther ahead, S-U-^ has been granted $95,530 by the/ 
National Endowment for the Humanities to beg^n work on a course about 
"The Cultural History of the Great Plains"'. Historian Henry Steele 
Commager is senior course adviser, and other content specialists were 
lined up. in the summer of 1974. 7- 

- What will come from all this effort? If the fundixig" life line 
holds, if the many problems can be thrashed out, then S-U-N will hope 
to have an inventory of ^'proximately 50 courses by 1980 as 'Director 

of Development Milton J. Hasae). pl^tfases it: ". . . produced and 

. -. . V ' . 

available for any state^or arvy^Qpllege or university around the nation." 

* , i " ' ' , . *, - . 

And if dollars mean course quality, then S-U-N, as ind^ated by ciirifent 
budgetary planning, should be weaving series that any college would be 
pleased to have for its nontraditional iStudy display. ^ 

As of summer 1974, the project's economic model projected course 
production costs to range from $635,000 for -aft- elaborate S-U-N produced 
set of materials to $71,000 for a course at:quired from an outside agency 
or institutioii and used essentially "as is". 

. . \ ^ \ ■ . 

^ "But will daey get it in Des Moines?" This commercial TV cliche 
might tx(B rewritten \^s : will faculties accept all this with ^rejoicing? 
Maybe the engine of ^U-N will become so powerful that it will sweep up 
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young TV-tuned acadeinics in a classic example of bandwagonism. The day 
of reckoning, however, is down the road apiece. When S-U-N has 8 or 16 
courses in float and they are seeping into other states, then it will be ^ 
much clearer whether teachers will fight or join. Meanwhile, Jack 
McBride is pushing ahead, building what he sees as "an Qp^ learning 
system for all Americans ; ^ ' - 

Maryland College of the Air 

* \ * • ■ .' / ■ j-i^^ 

"Remarkably traditional."^^ This is how the Executive Director 

the Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting, Dr. Frederick Brei'tenf eld, Jr 

describes the Center's three-year-old "College of the Air" (COA) . In a 

way, he is right. But this self-diagnosis sounds more pejorative than 

it should. And in its brevity, this description ignores^lsomething else 

remarkable. This is how — once again — a small nucleus of 'individuals 

can get on top of a job they know^has to be done.* - 

' In months to come, S-U-N may be lionized as a masteryrork of y - 

contemporary system sent aloft by creativity and wrapped around the ^ * \ 

needs of nontraditional study. For ifs part,' COA shoul<l be celebrated 

V 

as a triumph of pragmatism.^ The dif-ferences betwfeen the two*^apprj3aches 
seem substantial. S-U-N has mass, a varsity-level budget and a swelling 
staff roster. But it has no more determination and zeal than the few 
people who make up COA;^ 

Which is the better way? At the Maryland "tenter, comparisons 




*For those who may flnd^t>he formula of the College of the Air imitable, 
interviews 'with Dr.» Breitenfeld and the project meager, Richard W. 
Smith, are consolidatfed in Appendix II. 

• - 127 , 
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would be seen as a wa^ate ot energy. They'd want to gBt on with the task. 
By now they 've become used to their pick-and-»hovel method. 

Bit by bit, the Maryland Center has wedged itself^nto the framework 
of postsecondary education in the State. In the spring 4(f 1974, 852 
individuals registerbd for three types of cpllege-level learning delivered 
•by the Center's transmitters — 510 of them* for the four undergraduate 
courses, televised, 42 for teacher training programs, arid another 300 for 
two British Open University^ courses being fielded by the University of ^ 
Marylaixd. "This was our best termjret," says the Center 's chief operative 



on* COA, Richard W. Smith, Director of Development Projects. 
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Actually, COA has only a few, scarcely secret ingredients: 

1) The sponsoring Center does all the detail work 
it can for the cooperating colli^ges. 

♦ * 

* "We try to make it easier all the time for the 

. ' cdileges to administer the project," explains 
Smith. ^6 

2) Management by someone with 'special talents for 
the job. , 

As Breitenfeld describes him. Smith has 
,"honest-to-God savvy about^university 
functioning". - ^ 

3) A buoyant Executive Director at the Center who 
gives. higher education* services a "high priority" 
among the missions the Center will perform. . > 

In the academic season, altijost ope-fifth 6f 
. its 110 weekly on-air hours is devoted to COA. 

4) A versatile, largely self-contained te*lecommunications 
center only five years old, with color TV capability 
and expanding reach (three transmitters are now 
broadcasting, a fourth will be in operatlqjp in 1975, 
and a fifth in 1976). 

To develop the backdrop for COA, oi\e should understand that public 

broadcasting ''in this state is a relative newcomer. The Maryland Public 
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Broadens Hin^ Cotnmias ion was established by State law in ,1966. Two years 

later, the diggJ^HLbegan for the new stGdio complex in Owings uMills , 12^ 

^mlles northwest at Baltimore, under the watchful eye of. Dr. Breltenf eld, 

By late 1969, the Cett^ao: was in operation". And higher education became 

one of its earliest self-impoked obligations. Says Breitenfeld: 

"I realized that if we are going to use state 
' ' tax dollars . . .we had better stick pretty 

close to the traditional and accepted "services , 
one of which .Is college education . . .So, 
from the beginning, I thought it would be a 
good thing, not only for the education provided, 
obviously, but also in helping us to take 'our 
placa among the institutions of the State — 
q.uickly." . \ 

By "good fort u^ie," he adds. Smith was already on ^ta'ff, with a 
background in college consulting and fund raisitig. ' "He knows more about 
colleges than most people you and 1 know," says the Center *s Executive 
pirectoi^. That expertise became invaluable as the pattern for COA. began 
unfolding. ^ « 

Smith hitched his wagon to no particular model. Rather, he simply 
went oyt to .see if he could interest community colleges in a .cooperative 
venture.' So, in effect, tl\e Center made its own formula. "I think 
everybody should," Breitenfeld explains. To be sure, .it took*patience 
and time (as it would almost anywhere^. All of 1970 went into meetings 
^ith college representatives^ and admitted "hassled". But the Center 
did notxbother to, put its iEinger into the wind to see if a demand for 
televised courses existed. Breitenfeld explains: / ' 

"lb appeared to^ me that American education and 
the Sfe^rican population are in a state that 
would make 'the answer to the question rather 
obvious. I think we can ^ into any^ market 
any time and declare that we need bietter adult 
education, better college courses, better 
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vocational ed, and be absolutely correct 
' any place 'in the United States ^ , 

Nor .was there any mandate from Brieitenf eld's* Commission telling " 
him to undeftake this kind 'of programming. As for the title College of 
the Air, 'W used it just to give this thing a feeling of tomorrow^'. 
They were involved in*^ a "political adventure," trying to bring together 
institutions quite unaccustomed to work:&ig side by side. It is small 
wonder that^ it took 12 months before COA was ready to transmit courses 
to its first students. ^ .k ^ . 

By the spring of 1974, Smith had engineered a donsortium of 17 

Maryland institutions, most of them community col].eges. In each case 

* • - \» , 

he had the assignment of a Dean to what 'he has labeled his "Council 

of *Deaijs". It all sounds* official, but COA. actually has ^o officera, 

and only the words themselves give it the mark of authority.. 

Hardly extraneous-, the Council tells the Center -what courses tjhe 

Deans want on the air. These tend to be the basic, big registration 

courses. 'Besides this function, the Beans scan the ^list of what's 

available in other states. If they see a course their faculties want 

to look at, Smith gets an outline for them. But when decis±t5n time comes, 

he makes no effort to get a quoruin of the 17 colleges behind the choice: 

^ "I've nfe^r really organized it that way. I've 

tried notN^o. Nobody's ever decided how many 
colleges ha-v^e to >approve of a course." 

*As a*practical matter, a lot hj.nges ,on Smith's three largest .colleges 
all in the Baltimore area. If any of them were "violently opposed," he 
wouldn't run a course. That could cost him a big chunk of registration. 
On the other hand, if, all three okay a proposed course, he'll go with it. 

•In short, it is 411 done very informally. Smith prefers it that way 



"by never putting anyt](iin*g on paper''. When it comes to picking a 



""teacher of record" as contact for the broadcast course students, he 

says to his Deans / ""Whose turn is it to pick a course?" Usually, one 

Dean or another steps forward and agrees to assign a teacher, at^hls 

college's expense. ' What it all means is that colleges from different 

political subdivisions in the State aire actually sharing teachers ^- 

a "political victory" — • in Breitenf eld's view.*^ , ^ ^ 

Without writing them down word for word. Smith and the Center,^ 

have generated these procedures for the College* of the^filrl ' - • 

* * To meet the Deans' needs, the-^enteV will either 
* * q' lease a course from outside sources or produce 
" one itself. ' . ^ 
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** St) far, the Center has produced three 
(Biology, English Literature and 
Sociology), and it plans to continue 
producing two a year.^, 

** The. Deahs^^appirove , or get approval on 
y campus for, the chosen course. If the 
Center is producing it, then the Center 
itself hires the teacher to work out an 
\ outline. Smith goes to a specially 
established curriculum committee from 
three or four colleges to get its ^ 
ratification." He makes no eflfort to 
have all 17 approved. '.'You'd never do ^' 
it," he believes. 

** If teachers are "recalcitrant.," ^mith 

Arranges a meeting toilet them "pontificate", 
This seems to do the^ttick: they -wind up 
concurring. ^ 



^ Several w^ks befote a broadcast semester begins. 
Smith convenes all Deans, administrators /teachers 
of record and the on-air teachers Ceyen-if they 
have tp<ite brought; in ^rom as far away as Chicago 
TV College). Thus*, everybody' gets better acquainted, 
both in respect toj the specific courses and personally. 

** At this outing, he comers the Deans to talk ' 

about the course offerings for th§ following term. 
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* The^, Cexiter prepares a course information sheet thkt 
campus Registrars can hand out to prospective 
broadcast student^v ^ 

Smith and staff ai§o deal directly with college 
bookst9res, nudging them to order prescribed 
^ texts in time. 

5^^^1'^f registration tumbles, Smith' will assemble the 
Registrars to find out what Went wrong. . He has 
already learned that sometimes professors will 
'"bad mouth'* the TV courses. At t;he most, Smith 
meets with Registrars once a year, unless that 
kind of hazard crops up. 



To register, a student goes to or contacts ^he 
co3.^ge of his choice,^ and that'/s where his, course' 
credit will stem from when the semester is over. 
The student pays whatever the going tuition is at 
that campus. Then the college remiits $20 p'er 
registrant to the Center. These dollars cover 
course Acquisition (from outside sources) and 
some promotion. ^ , 

Courses are broadcast early morning, at suppertime, 
or late evening. There is always ^ yerun 'over the 
weekend. All programs wind up being shown at least 
twice a, week, - , * „ 

** Besixies the TV watching, the student often has - 
workbook exercises, a.paper to write, a - 
' professor to talk to and text reading^. .Tljen 
there are the customary tests. ' ^ * . .^i 

.( 

** Most courses have a telephone schedule. In 
set hours, the student can call the teacher 
of record with' questions . In. the main. 
Student Response has been "reassuring". ' ' 

If the Center is producing the course, a curriculum 
committee will be formed through, the Cpuncil of 
Deans. Members of that group will be paid as Center/* 
consultants. , 

. / - ^ 
** The Center schedules auditions for^on^air teachers. 
It is not averse to using an actor in lieu of an 
actual teiacher, but hasn't done so as yet. 

** The individual selected to teach on-^r is paid 
by the Center out of Its funds. The Center 
ri&tains rights to the series, but agrees to pay 
him, a royalty if the course i$ ever used 
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♦ commercially .^H^Breitenf eld feels that the 
* ^ teacher who nnakes a TV course ^should get 

• all the same credit that goes to the man 
Vvrho publishes a text. "It tak^es a helluva 
lot more ^ork' than writing a textbook," he 
says . . , 

** Whether the product t^^inds up featuring a 

"talking face" depends largely on,th,e subject 
^ also on tAie face. To Breltenfeld, it / 

^ I "Spends on what, you're teaching, to whpm, 
^ under ji^hat conditio^, with^^iose budget." 

** As for the overall cosrt ©f a sta^^ard course 
(30 'units., eadi ASnininutes long>V, the Center 
estimates its out^pf-pocket expenses iaa the 
area of $40,0Qdv Then there would be another ' r 
$40,000 "or so \n lndi*^ct ^cbsta met by other • 
^Center budgets (^i^dio, personnel;, studio ^ 
■ ^ ^^^^ . - rental, ^Smith*s laiary)^. ^ '\ \ ' ' ^ 

Breitenf eld acknowledges that the Center^^Kapproach to course design 

dif £ers,^^fkedly from the technique being unfurled at S-U-N. Calling 

Maryland '"s, approach the "Quick and Clean MethodV" he has this reaction -to 

the S-U-N alternative: - ' 



:h, large committees. 



"GreatI' A year's res'earch, large committees, then 
the priof-ingp Of a program, field* testing, and a , 
./ hefty development "phase. In Maryland, though, 
' , we^-re working , in a political-pragmatic mold. 

Within the bounds of academic and moral integrity, 
'\4iat'c£^^ we do to lielp higher edupation and help 
; ,v students? When we ^et a teacher whp*a been 

teaching it in the classroom and willing to give ' « 
V ' it a try, we roll. . There are s'ome things to clean 
* up — granted. Th6re a3?e cilrriculura cqmrnittees. 

*: , But that whote year ttiat S-U-N might, do, we don't 

db:" , ; - , 

' ' V ' ' ^ " . ' ' ■ ' 

While COA represents about one-fifth 'of the Center's air schedule, 

^ ' ' ^ •'. ■ . "^V ^ ' ' , . ' ' 

it only absorbs 3.3 percent of its overall budget of $4.5 million. -Taking 

• . . • «. \ ^1 • _ 

a general cut at lumping direct and indirect COA/costs , the" Center figures 

it is^ speeding. about $150,000 annually pn the ^College project. And 

Breitenf eld concedes that som^ higher-ed TV "enthusiasts" could well say 
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* , If ■ , --- fa, _ 

to^him: "How come we're getting so little .of~-your budget?" It .turns 

out, however, to be almost a third'of the mone/ available for j^L^Cfil 
production.'"* 7 ^ \ ^ , 

For the flail term of 197A> Smith scheduled four undergraduate. courses 
XEducatiqnal Psychology , Sociology , American History and Astronomy); \ 
"^^•^SSoi^ology 'c^^^ out of the Center's studio, while History and Ed Psych are * 
rentals from Great Plains National Instructional Television Libr4ry and 

were produced by Chicago's TV College. Astronomy was turned out in 1965 

^ / " ■ ^ ' 

by SUNY-Albany. Then there will be two more Open University courses 

■ ' ' > ■ . . ' i 

(Urban Development and Humanities)*; the University of Maryland pays the 
Center nothing for these broadcasts^ , * . 

* ^mith expected about 700 credTt students for the fall semester. 
Thi^ amounts to a drop-off fi:om spring '74 (852 reg^Tst^nts) largely 
because fewer courses wer^ offered. The:c:je wers_no feeacher- tijaining series, 
for. example; the Center will bring them^back at a later <time. ' Meanwhile, 
^ of- the 17 colleges in the cooperative, 11 were actually involved in the 

V ' - ' - • ' ^ ^< - / ' "CL 

course Offerings. <h v * - ^ / * ' ^ ' 

* * " * / ' ' 

There are few pretensions at the Center about GOA. /For example,' 

_ Smith and Bfeitenfelth4o not exf4ct' Maryland students tc^ get an A. A. 
degree thxfough TV broadcasts , at least not in the foreseeable future. 
Instead, they hope individuals will go to a campus to finish out their 
degree work. .As a matter of fijict, surveys byfone of the mor$ zealous 
collaborator^, Catonsville Comraujiity (Jo ll^ge, underline the mfirit in 

* that, point. Through questionnaires sent to more than 250 former TV- 

tourse viewers, Catonsville found that I'a very high percentage'' had 

• •> 
elected to come t a the campus for further courses. Tor Catonsville, TV 

has become a recruiter. » ' 



c ..." u.\ 
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• It is no small tas|e, in^'the Center 's"e5rpCTience, to overcome the 
"political resistance" to a project^ like COA. To have a chance of success, 
as B^eiteiif^ld sees' it /at lei^st three ingredients must te at work. First, 
there must be enough budget , administrative power,, and. grit to tackle the 



job wt^ 



thout waiting for someone tp knock on the door. Then, he says, 
someone like Dick Smith is vital, a persoil "so jsawy; about how colleges 
work that none of thei^e things about bojDk^torei or dilatory professors * . 
comes as a surprise".' And, thi'rd, there has -to be a t^jpnotch teacher' 
behind tfte scenes ori on th6 air. Without these ingredieiits it will be - 



difficult in the extreme to overcome /tlhie various feiri^ds elf ' resistance. 

' . . ■ ■ "A 

' Viewing thW^Q^me even, more broadly j Breitenfeld is ^ust-'as ^ 

unequivocal about wh^at tlhej future holds for iEormali^ed Reaming in -America: 

"yhel denand for' education is going^o be'^reat. \ . 
• yr/onr colleges and universities are liecoming eitherl' 
i ; ^ too big to educate personally or t<>o spall to be . 
W economically viable. /We have empty dorms and we f 
\ have some marginal teaching that's getttiAg worse. 
\^ Our standards are dropping. It's j.ustla very ^ 
* sorry educational scene. ) 

' "I thiiik the problem of resistance will evaporate 

because people will demand more and better education. 
They^wbp't-^are. w^ere they get it, how th^" get it, 
or under what contiitions. And 'that's why we in " ^ 
education should be digging those'' trenched now. We 
should be producing those courses, storing them, 
sending them. through cable, putting th6m on cassette, 
putting them on the shelf, and just getting ready * 
. for that revqlution when thb people say, 'Enough! ^ 
I want to' leam^basic grammar and you better 'give 
it to me or I'll get somebody eZse to be superinteiident 
' . ^ - of schools . ' " 

^ " ■ ... • • 

"The Ascent o f Man; A Personal View by J. Bronowski" * 

^ tlT ' ' ^ 

This August 21st, Jacob Broriowski died. His was one of the most- . 

\ • • I ^ \ \ 

unusual minds of the 20th '"Century ~ matheiytician, humanist, 'authority^ \^ 
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on poet William Blake,, statistician, literary critic, philosopher of 
science. Had he lived until January 1975, he would have seen 6ne^f, 
the typically remarkable ^rkS of his lifetime^ — the 13-part TV serl^. 
entitled "The As/ent of Man: A Personal View by J. Brom)Wski" — put 
before both casual and credit-seeking audie^K^s throughout the United 
States. Wj.th his facile mind, h^ .undoubtedly would-^have appreciated - 
the parlay that different institutions have worked to make his TV 
programming broadly useful. 

Written aritl narrated by Dr. Bronowski, co-produGed_by BBC-TV and » 

Time^Lifejfilms , this p roper t y/iias j genuine class ^ much ,lik^ Kenneth 

/ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Clark's "Ci\^ilisation*'. Tl]u^ vary iirst show opei^ in the Omo Vall4y 



in Ethiopia, 
uriiearthed; it 



t a site where the remains of earl:. est man have been 
proceeds, in time, feo the art gall(iries of primitive man 




in the caves of Al^a^nira, "slain. In all, theTii-ij crews worked in 27 
countries from Jericho^ to Machu Picchu, to tike island of Samos and 
t^ Venice/, ^to Hiroshima and Auschwitz. And ' Bronowski 's touch and/ 
perceptions run through it all.^^ 



i)n 



January 7,- 1975, the hour- long programs *wii:|. start playlp; 



the'noncommercr^l TV stations •interconnected |5y the '][>ublici Broad(^as;ting 
iervice. ' This became possible after negotiatj/ioiis public TV stWion 
WGBH, Bost on, 'With the ^o—producers and with potential^ und^£^ritin^ 

Eventually, Mobil Odj^l Corporation and The Arthur fining paVis 



g over^ 



\ 

sources. 



Foundktions 'agreed to^put up $400,000 apiece for a total of\$^00,000. 
a result, the quality programming will be distributed fre& of charge 



throughc^ut the countrj^ WGBH is serving as packager for PBSV preparing 



slx-i|diiate -"fills" to round outl tke shows to Just under an hour each. 



supervising preparation of an operting animated by Ivan Chermayeff for 
Cambridge 7 Pf oductions .^^ * 

For many a**vi ewer, this will be ample to mAke for a captivating 13 
weeks. But at several levels, an individual will be able t|3 get ^till 
more serious about the programs. On one han^ there will b^ teachers/ 
guides, and on tiie other, it will even be pos3ible to ''take'^ the series 
as ^ college-level credit course. How it all hangs together, and how 
much it succeeds, should make one of the mdst intriguingjmblic TV 
analyses ot the*y,§5-t. ^ ♦ 



A flood of teachers* gii^fes.-^ 75,000 in all — has been set in 
motion by a further ^rant |rom Mob^l^O Some 35,000 of these were t;/ 
go to every four-year and two-year^colle*^ge, aa well as every senior 
high school (except^ parochial ones), in the country. Each /institution 
gets one and will have the rignt to reproduce as many gs it needs. Then 
the balance of t;he run (40,000) will be reserved for individual -PB^ 
stations, which cair receive an average of 200 Apiece at station option. 
For educatipnal institutions and stations, the guide is free. . 

The task of producing the guides (by Thanksgiving) fell to Teachers 
Guides to Television, whose head is the same Ed Stanley of '^Continental 
Classroom" days. H±is associate, Gloria Kirshner, and he have pat 
together a 2 8- page booklet, with two pages devoted to each of the 13 
shows. By early summer their office was already receiving calls from 
-college professors, wondering when the material would be coming out. 

Then there is a third phase of .this imminent event: its treatment 
as a college credit course. This facet ha^ no administrative" tie to 
either the PBS transmission or the provision of the booklets by Teachetg 
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Guides (although a measure of redundancy ia inherent). Rather, it 

reveals the agile footwrk of some educators who saw a chance' in May " \ 

and June 1974 to "piggy^aclj'''^on tW early i975 broadcasts. 

This gambit was evolved by administrators at two quite distant 

^c^sidemic institutions, both of which have already shown their colors 
* * * 

in fa^r "5<^using innovative extensions of education — like media, 

>^ ^ • 
V* One was M^^Dade Community College in Florida; the other, the 

University of^llfomia at San Diego (UCSD), As it happened, they both 

spotted, on thel.r own, the option of converting the January broadcasts 

d1f "Ascent" into a credit course. But then ' — ^d award them both the 

Distinguished Order of Wisdom for it — they decided quite early that 

'they could, and should, work together. And so they have. It's a gamble, 

^ ' they realize. Yet, tt)os^ who *kno\f the elegance of the "As^cent" films 

' might concur that the bet is not all that shaky, if the word gets oixt 

adequately ,51 • - 

By crisscrossing the continent for planning sessions, the 

■' - ..." ■ ^ ^ 1^ 

represetitatives of the two institutions came up with a logical di\^sion 

of the work. Miami-Dade was to develop supportive materials for "Ascent" 

treating it as an introductory course fox the student with no background 

^ ,,in science. UCSD, meanwhile, was to gear'its materials to four-year 

college students in the upper division, along with adult learners on th'e 

outside; its support elements presume prior knowledg;e of the subject. As 

* a result, Miami-Dade and UCSD have contrived a way in which two courses 

can be chipped out of the single PBS broadcasts. 

To back up this approach, Miami-Dade put 13 faculty members to work 

on a study guide, sending them out to San Diego to discuss approaches 
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td.tl\ Bronowskl before he died. At the same time, UCSD did a separate 
guide for Its higher-level course. Both run to 128 pagBe. Supplementing 
them will be a 350-page anthology which .applies to. e^lther course, the 
product of science writer 'John Henahan, who also had the bexK|^f?^t^f 
Bronowskl*s views. On the whole, one would harve to say that guide plus 
anthology plus Bronowskl*s owji Book (based' on the TV Bhpw scripts) add 
up to a substantial reading package. 

During the last weeW of September, a course mailing went out to 
15^00 Individuals, Desc^ptlve brochures went to each college president, 
,each academic deah, and each Individual In charge of continuing education. 
When It becomes appropriate, Mlaml-Dade will handle contacts with the 
two-year colleges, while UCSD <.relate8 "ito four-year Institutions and any 
of the members' of the National Univerglty Extenslpn Association, 

• 'to ' . - . 

What does^an Interested college get If It decldfes to offer "Ascent" 
a^ a course this -January? For $250 It will receive- an admlnlsti/atlve 
packet — pictures of Bronowskl, sample progra^ outlines , economic models 

on how the project can work for a college, and, 4 promotion kit. Besides 

if 

this, the transmitting office (Mlaml-Dade or VCSti) will urge the. potential 
user to take advantage of the appropriate 128-page study guide, pegged 
at $4,95 a copy, Here«, of course', there is an overlap of sortS' with the 
booklet sent out by Teachers Guides-, , \ 

In their division of chores, the ?wo Institutions agreed that Dr. 
Robert McCabe, Executive Vice-President of Miami-Dade\ and its chief 
delegate on tlTe two-party \"maifagement team," would work out the economic 
model. Its purpose:, to show a college what it will cost, to get into 
the "Ascent" credit course option and what the returns cap be, based on 
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enrollment' assumptions. At the other side of the continent, meanwhile, 
a staff member working foi^trssp Project Director Dr, Mary Walshok has 
developed -tHd public relatlons-rpt:omotlt)a kit . (One ought to note that 
at the "field" level, it's going to beup to t^e local educational user 
to ask the local public broadcaster tor h^ In promoting the course 
aspect of, the TV series,) 

^o. In spite of geography, Miami-Dade and UCSD are in this together. 
The former has Qpent around $40,000 of Its own money, so far, while UCSD 
has put in more than $20,000 (a four-memh4r staff has been spun off to 
concentrate on "Ascent"). Whgn dollars sVart coming in, they have agreed 
to split 50-50. The returns wlll^come frdn purcjiases of the $250 
"^administrative packet ^HT'sa^^of the $4. )5 study guide ($2,00 of that 
cOmes back to; the two man&gt^ pbr^jSers)-; An expert in* institutional 
economics and college cost-sharing. Dr.' McCabe likes the numbers as he 
sees them. His anticipation: ^"We figure we* re going to come out Very 
very well on this project," 

An appejaling overtone of this combination of forces is the elan 

with which college and university are assaulting the task before them. 

This spirit is transmitted by both Dr. McCabe and Dr. Walshok, the 

Director of Arts and Sciences for UCSD Extension, who says: 

"What is so exciting about this is that 
it is possible on the basis of buying 
the print materials at a bookstore and 
^ watching th*e TV series and coming on 
campus for two one-hour meetings to get 
three units of credit for this course." 

While UCSD Itself will test the student in the final contact session, it 

is perfectly possible for a subscribing college to treat "Ascent" as a 

course entirely oriented to home study. Dr. Walshok emphasizes that 
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vhat makes it gdjff for home^^tudy is the "proper combination" of media 

and- excellent print materials. Br. McCabe votes the same way: 

"'Ascent' can really t-um a comer for us 
because it's so well done. The academic 
work is. outstanding. When yqu add what 
we've added, with solid effort on the ^ 
quality of the printed 'support materials , * 
-** that's going to make a difference .in how 

the course is received." ' ^ 

Whether large numbers of people decide to pursue the credit option 

in the "Ascent" broadcasts will undoubte41y have little If anything to 

do with the excellence of the programs, which veteran Ed Stanley considers 

"delicious , wonderful ... and (done) superbly. "52 one factor that ^may 

impinge against widespread usage is time.- It is hard to \5verlook the 

sobering experience of San Dieg©^ State in trying to launch the Open 

University's Math course in 1972.^ Too little lead time, they eventually 

realised. It isn't so much that people need a l9t of time to make up 

I • • . ■ . 

their minds, father-, it takep real time to spread the word, and in this 

situation, all the skills that heralded the march of "Dr. Pepper" into 
the Eastern marketplace need to be marshalled, and fast. Luckily, there 
is the likelihood that "Ascent" will ,be rebroadcast through PBS in the 
fall of 1975. [ . . _ • 

The last program in this s6ries has been Jit led "The Long Childhood". 
According to the BBC publicity blurb, it deals with the "way each age 
and each culture has limited the opportunities of the child . . ." One 
can wonder whether the positive ways in which educators and public 
broadcasters, are planning to capitalize on this marvelous TV resource 
suggest that possibly the "long childhood" of college learning through 
television" is coming to an end. With Dr. Brondwski, we must not overlook 
the difficulties, but we can hope. 
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CHAPTER V 



STEPS INTO THE FUTURE 



" • • • our research told us very cleatly that one 
of the greatest obstacles to the development of 
the open approach**was that people* couldn't get to 
where the leamitig was going to take place ^ They 
couldn't come to a college or** university campus, 

, or some other central location; _ they had to have 
something thatv was convenient, in their own 
communitie3|ipr homes," 

— Dr. Samuel B, Gouldl 

' Dr. Gould's Commission on Non-Traditional Study put two years into 

appraising the "present restlessness" in higher education i Its 

recommendatlpns should oe reqxiired reading for post secondary educators. 

Among its hardly trivial *fitidings : the equivalent of almost 80 million 

individuals said there was something they'd like to ^dw more about, or 

how to do better. 2 However, those, adults would reach only so far for 

^answers. ^ • ~ — 



So, if these- potential leamer^cannot or will not :go to the 
educational trough, the kernels of knowledge must 6e brougjit to them. 
But how? This suggests the present quandary for the NTS planner. 

. Remembering yeoman efforts of the past and today's innovations, and 
remembering too the force of the entertainment medium whifch has pervaded 
American lifie for a generation, an observer can conclude that open^aiveuit 
television repres^ts one positive way of overcoming the Hnoonvenienae'' 
factor for adults at home. 

The intelligentsia may deplore teleyiBion, Still, the numbers involved 
merit more than a fleeting thought: ' ' ' 



. .* . * 96^.1 percent of Americrf^ homes" are equipped with TV, 

* There are 117 million' sets in existence / or one for 
every t*wo citizens ; ' . v 

» ♦ 

* Americans turn on their set for an aVerage of six ^ 
hours and '16 minutes a dayl^ 

These numbers ; it is true, say nothing about TV 'as an educator, In 

his 1973 paper, Stephen White, ViceTPresident of the Alfred P. Sloan 

"Voundation, dissected instructional TV down to its notochord! It was 

evident to him that " . . . for the most part educational television up 

to now has devoted "^itself to -doing not what television does best but Vhat 

the teacher does best: It presides over* the class arid lectures . 

Then White ticked of f^-^the strengths of TV mainly ignored by educators 

(users of instructional TV, or othetrwise) ; Vits' ability to bring a'^slice 

of the real world into the living room and the classroom almost 

instantaneously . . . the power of television to motivate, which exists 

beyond any shadow of doubt . . ' . to teach students at the moment when they 

are most interested in learning . . ! to link the abstract, removed world 

I > *■ • 

* . • * 4 

of the institution of higher education with theyreal world with which t^ie 
education is supposed to interact.** 

The challenge now. is to capitalize on those powers for education's 
benefit at a time when extraordinary adult needis may otherwise be slighted, 
if not ignored. . ' . ^ , 

The challenge, as Chicago TV College's Dean Zigerell puts it, is* to 

a: 

trigged the best "imaginative efforts to integrate (TV) into a total 
instructional system, (or it) may become even more marginal to higher 
education that it has been."^ His point ''should be considered a m^date . 
from here on out. * . ^ / 



The challenge is to 9ounteract an apparent prejudice in adults agaih^t 
learning through TV. Dr. Gould's Commission found that 28 ^percent of those 

surveyed opted for lectures and classes as vehicles for learning, while 21 

>. ■ 

percent like on-the-job training and int.emships^ But onty one percent 
could picture learning through TV or video cassettes.^ * 

The- challenge V fiirther, is tp use technology to "set the teacher free, 
in Dr. Eurich's words. While the educational tuture he^ foresees is "by no 
means inevitable v" he does envision technology's being harness^ed -to raise 
the teacher "to a rdle of dignity and distinction that will draw on all of 
his I human resources 

6ut there is stills broader challenge. The editx)r of Change y George 

* ■ * " - 

Bonham, tosses the gauntlet not at TV and media but ^t higher education in 
full silhouette: 

/ ■ 

"It is one of the grosser tragedies of. the present 
era in higher education that just as it has an 
^historic opportunity to ajtliract to the muse of 
' 'higher learning- large numbers of academically less 

\^ talented students, our general abilities to imbue 
them with some larger intellectual sensitivities 
seem to have failed.- As/a con§*equence , much of 
what passes for higher Education tends to dull 
the enthusiasms of thousands of new learners 
rather than strike fr^h sparks of intellectual 
inq^ry and curiosity."^ 

Perhaps, then, it is simply unjust for open-circuit TV to c^ontinue, as it 

has for so many years, sitting by itself in the stocks en the town common. 

Perhaps it is time for education to release itp for a coordinated stssault 

on a need that spans the 'entite society. - - 

* * k * 

Certain words can tsuss a cantilev^red footbridge over the gulf of 
^ignorance and into the future — Imagination, Design, Flexibility, . 
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Cooperation, Humaneness, Leadership, Given a clear understaridrng and 
acceptanpe of how each of theih Applies to C-TV, then broadcast television 

can finally be recognized as a logijjpal freeway to learning. In the 

* \ ■ 

succeeding section, there are certain specific^ recommendations for putting 

action behind these pivotal terms. 

.Imagination, a prerequisite for strong C-TV, means the qualities tflat 

make "Sesame Street" 'and "The Electric Company" sparkle on the screen 

.^adroit creation of situations, effective writing and staging, pacing, and 

an ability to blend humor, pathos, and other moods into a "good show". 

" ^ . ' ■ . ' \> • " ■ 

For, when the "Rehe&rsal" studio sign begins flashing, what we're really 

talking about is just that: building compelling programming , just as 

Shakespeare did to attract diverse audiences into the Globe Theatre.^ 

There/s a hard fact of life behind this call for Imagination.' 

Remember that NTS "clients ," V^Vg mulU-iaillions f or whom TV is a habit , 
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a»e used to good ehowmanship^ They see it day af£^r^day. They may ^so 
shudder kt the memory of dull schoolroom instruction, solemnly 
They deserve' better — and probably can *t ever be reached in^ulk by broad 
c^^t'^TV^if^ the imaginative and creative touch isn't 
Take S-U-N. In its system', there comtes a time 
'••fetimulus situations". To do this, the content specialis 
members step back ^ pace to let t,he Marshall Jamisons ax 
pass through and go, to work. These ^re the individuals 
write, cast, and stage a show sq 'that ah audience stays wij^your 
hour right through the closing credits, even though torrid shoot-' em-ups 
have taken over the neighboring channels. Their task is to illustrate < 

oncepts creatively (in vignettes less than' 10 minutes long)c£Cnd7^^as^ 
Stephen White might urge, motivate viewers to learn. 
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What, this new NTS era calls 'for in C-TV, however, is more than just 
a'little l^gh, a tear, a song, and a sigh, Therelmust be meticulous 
Design — what the University of Southern KJalifomia's Dr, Robert. Filep 
call^/^CTs^^ of phases in education ar trjiining which follows 

upon a detailed examination of the purpose of each/ phase. Initial 
questions must be meticulously picked apart., What is the exact audience 
the project intends to serve? What are their ne^ds and life styles? , 
How can media respond best? To dig up answers, specialists iir learning, 
content, media, and creativity have to live and work together like 
fraternity brotKSrs . From their effort should coiqe an assignment of roles 
to the available learning tools and decisions on how to get the message * 
to the consumer at home. \ . 

Sophisticated course desig^n Represents a new strategy,^ It will take 
much mora work and time, arid more complicated d^isions by more people, 
than th^ traditional teacher faces in writing his. lecturer's for a new termi 
Based on its interviewing, the Ford Foundafion found most authorities 
skeptical about whether media could "engage the individual leam-er in a 

more active and responsive manner than education has traditionally 

* . 

provided. So, design mu^t grapple for ways of engaging that learner, 
enabling him or her to interact with the media "if genuine learning is to 
occur ..." 

For today's NT'S innovators, then, there's more to this course-building 
business than having the home student yatch TV tapes of a professor's 
standard lectures," read a text, and take a Aultiple-choice test. Today's 
design;4r wants to reach the student more completely on more levels of his 
being.. M an, outgrowth,^, the long- familiar, one-way delivery system looks 
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;,more and more bbso^l^e. Transmitting a eJvIrse over, TV\ alid aLigning a 
text |no longer make up an adequate packagel for the, adult reimer. Tiiis 



awarekess is part of a refreshing /new 



concern f or'i.that^indij/idual , after 

/ -A 1 ' 

years in which Teacher and Institution were preoccupied with their own 

. ' ■ ■ / 

love-hate ^relationship , 

' ' / / A \ " * '1/ ^ 

..Of pourse, -there are haiiafds, aplenty in, this neaf-stienc^e of design. 



The Comiiission on Non-Trad/tL6nal St|dy watted of one. VlThe ^.nstitution " 

/ / * "I 

desigi^ing an open learning t/rogram ha^ better lock it /into the who|l| 
proc/ss of curriculum d/ve/opment , especially if the stu/ierit could qualify 
^ foi/ an external degre/, <;^r "the new progra^yi^^mely I^ql^^ ^ 
^hoes the underlying theme that media use ior NTS m/st' he. worked into 
the whole academic/scheme of things. ^ (7 ^ . ■ 

The program/might 4|iLso f ail Irf it has too little Flexibility. Here 
the truss word/means several things. It has to do first with the product 
of design, yfeenever "rp-gorous systfem is applied, there's always the risk " 
of casting/ the result in concrete. For the efficiency-minded, that may 
be easier; but^the matrix toust' have stifetch. As Dr/. Fllep of U.S. (J. 

sees/t, design should be a dynamic process,/one that ultimately "begins 
a^ain with a fresh examination of the learning objectives, emphjLsizing 
the cyclical nature of the system; i? it is to re^ln continuously 
relevant. / , , 

Then, secondly, there ought to be fleMbi^i^yUn^ choosing: the 
distribution device. For one academic subject , open-circuit TV may Vbe 
the most logical carrier by far. If an indivltiual cannot go vagaborLing 
to 35 foreign lands, then color TV may be the/next bes/t magic carpet for 
taking him into the cultures of those lands (just>as the Coast* Community 



College District did in its anthropology series) . But if remedial 
English Composition^ is your mission, then one-way TV delivery may be 
highly inefficient, without complex support s'ervd^ces to back it up. 

The moral, then, is that the design te^ should review media options 
without prejudice for one-^or agairii^^t another a^d by being part of a 
team, the participants can keep* each other hcmestliin the debate. The 
decision to use TV should be coupled tcJ a whole raft of prior decisions, 
rather than starting off withr the familiar declaration of^yote: "Let's 
do a course on TV J" ' ^ » ^ , 

• ^\ , • . . r 

There's a further matter to consider in res^pect to ^the emphasis in- 
this report on open-circuit broadcast TV. It iiay be true that bver-th.e- . 
a^r TV^ has' a hoiile for itself in 96.1 percent of . all American households. 

But, as Dr. Gould remarks , there is a "decided disadvantage" in the 

<, • " * ^ 

limitations of a fixed b^roadcast schedule. The credit-course program 

' . . ■ " V. ■ * ■ ' ^ 

tha€ runs on Tuesday evening at 6:30 and repeats on Sunday at 11 a.m. 
means the home studen^ has two cracks at it. But what if he goes- hunting, 
or gets caught in traffic, or sprains his bowling hand and can't take 
noted? And suppose he wants to review Program 1 in week two. He's 9ut ^ 
of luck if delivery is strictly limited. to open-circuit TV. So this 
distribution system of standard TV may be less than compatible with the 
goal of mai^ng nontraditional study genuinely convenient for the off-campus 
adult. ' I — >^ . ' ^ 

Therefore, the courseware designer should think about multiple means' 
of delivery J and how to back up broadcas^t TV^ ^e device, of course, is 
''cable TV » In 1971, the Sloan Commission on Cable Communications affirmed 
that "cable television has a role in education, acid perhaps a role of 
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surpassing importance. Its advantages over ' broadcast television He 



^ * primarily in the. abundance of ch>innels . In a twelve-channel cable 

• system, one channel assigned to education and operating seven day^ a week 

from 7 a.m. to midnight could easily play a given C-TV half-hour program 

10 times in one week.^^is would leave 228 half-hour slots for other 

materials on the "For Education Only" channel. / : 

* 

To be. sure, we are a long way from being a widely "cabled" country. 

Of the 66.^ million TV households, only 8.2 million actually subscribed 

to ya cable service as of June 1, 1974. Officials of the National Cable 

Television Association report the estimates of investment and analytical 

firms that 17-30 million homes will be plugged in to cable systems by 
1980.^5 • . , 

So, it's going to be some time before cable TV can be regarded as a ^ 
far-reaching backstop for open-circuit TV, rather than just as a "coini'ng 
thing". Somewhat the same could be said about another alternative, the 
video cassette player. Unquestionably simple to operate ^ this device 
plugs in to a regular TV set. The user can take a^^CTied °tape cartridge^ ^ 
containing t-.one or more prerecorded C-TV course modules , slip it easily 
^ into the player, push th'e levj/r, and in seconds the first tno^le will 
appear on his home TV gcreerj. At least vfive manufacturers make video 
cassette players to the exact same standards t"U-matic"), hence they are ^ 
compatible with each othej. As of July 1, 1974, there were 75,OOQ^to 
. 100,000 of these players in. use in America. At a list price of $1,252, 
, , the most popular of these units, the SONY VP-1200, becomes an attraptive 

option for institutions like colleges and libraries, encouraging them to 
set up learning resource centers^^ Routinely , the home student who missed 
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the TV broadcast could visib-the center to play that unit at his 
convenience-. # 

^^^'^^^Tfttat this says, then, is that the courseware"^ designer, like the skier 

told to "think snow," must think flexibility. In its way, broadcast *TV 

received at home is fine. But the learner should have other options for 

his non-campus, learning experience. And if it; .means adding electronic • 

machinery, this shouldn't be seen as an extraplanetary threat to 

individuality. To Dr. Eurich: * . 

"The reverse is- true: in an era when students 
come in tidal waves ^ the vigorous, flexible, 
and imaginative use qf technology may be the ? 
only hope for avoiding regimentation. To ndeet 
the needs of the individual student and to , 
■ enab'le^him to proceed at his own pace in a 
^tailor-made program of studies, there is no 
choice but to bend to educational purpos'es 
/ every device and technique of modem 

communications science. "^^ . > 

KCET's John Witherspoon observed an odd kind of endorsement for 
this argument. "For reasons not quite clear," he writes, "television 
becomes jnore academically respectable when non-broadcast distribution ^ 
means are available. A number' of university people have become genuinely 
interested ift the implications of cable and cassettes, although broad- 
cast television has been considered second /i^ate for years. "^^ Relatively 
speaking,' the teacher-pilot may see himself as having more control over 
tlK)se devices, than he may feei^he does over the*, station's open-air broad- 
casts, with their locked-in schedules. , f ^ 

This, comment becomes a reminder of almost the most important element 
of. all: people." They hold the key to whether C-TV — no matter hoii 
imaginatively condeived, rationally designed, and' flexibly supported by 
other devices — will stall on the runway, or fly, C-TV may keep on being 
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"second rate" if people cannot come together in this period of major 
educational change and bi^ry a^bit of their individuality for the adult; 
learner's benefit. 

•r 

So, Cooperation is truly the make-or-break force. People makp the 
difference in success or ^failure of the production team. They unlock the 
door on sharing courseware materials. They vote yes or no on making a 
joint ef fort , with other institutions. They decide on moving their college 
into new areas of publit: service, or holing up behind stagnant, moats . 
They impediB, or they facilitate. Bernard Baruch believed that "The highest 
and best form of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people. But he knew when he said it that some put him down as an 
idealist. Perhaps it is too idealistic to talk in this Vein. Still, we 
are basically concerned here with how to bring free individuals into the 
^inds of Cooperation which can infuse the new NTS enterprises with the 
greatest possible efficiency and effectiveness. 

One pught to start by looking at t^at delicate instrument, the design 
or production team. If depd:ii:.ttiental colleagues can wrangle, you have to 

■o , 

assume that there is the potential for difference in a lineup of learning 

i. 

psychologists,: content specialists, instructional designers, and media 
experts^ — each of them Well established in his own satrapy and squirmy 
Ln any "Wod Squad" system. Nevertheless, they have to become acclimatized 

to the mix if their product^is to work. As James Armsey and Norman Dahl 

i . ■ , ' - . . ' ■ ^ 

h^ave written, progress will depend on building "truly collaborative 

\ . ^ \ ^ '-^ ■ - 

production tsams which integrate the best that is known about subject 

matter, learning', and television production." 



' With^ ^ach ^passing season, more team operations are taking the field. 
Miami-Dade drew on people from 20 community colleges in finally framing 
its environment series ; the "Outreach" Consortium in Southern California 
put 120 to work desjlgning different program modules on that state's 
current . problems ; and S-U-N assembled a small group of specialists to 
bring "Accounting Jf" into being. (It has worked," reports Producer 
Marshall Jamison. "We've had a good meeting of minds, "21) 

As the British Open University did four and five years back, these 
ventures have certainly fo^nd that getting team'membi^rs, to pull together 
is no mean task. At a minimun, say Arloasey and Dahl, it will be hard to 
find competent individuals- "capable of crossing lines over to other 
•fields. ^'22 ^Yiey caution, dqn't expect that "first class" 

instructional television will grow very rapidly. Still, if the Atmy can 
devise stressful situations for seeing who will make a good squad leader 
and who won't, it should ^he possible to evolve ways for changing the 
internal climate of these teams of educated adults from frigid to temperat 
In the institution 'as well as on the team, people, again, say yea 6r 
nay to change. And in this new business of NTS, people-ordered change 
might well happen more easily in the . community college than in the foui^- 
year institution. The former attracts a different kind pf client than 
the august university or college. That individual probably is more mobile 
and often works t his or her educational needs tend to be more' practical 
• and work-related. To find its own place in the, sun, the two-year college 
has developed programs that , in the fullest sense, are attuned to current 
ne^ of students quite different from those of the four-yeat college's 
full-time learner. At a New Jersey community college in ^he fall of 1973, 
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extension, educators were reaching out to offer shor^-burst programs for 
updating morticians, pharmacists, ambulance personnel, and women in 
management roles. 23 . . 

Reflecting a similar kind of vigor, the push behind '*Man' and 
Environmeut" came from a community college* And when a dozen two-year 

colleges in three states were visited in October 1973 (for public TV 

- ■ ■ . \> 

station WNET/13 in New YorkV, 11 of the 12 were quite ready to talk about 
sharing .that channel's ope^-broadcast signal to fatten their independent- 
study programs, v. Few thought the problems of matching the standards pf 
three states were insuper^able, and few vetoed the idea of setting up a 
consortium to pursue common objectives. Synchronous with these findings, 
the Commission on Non-Traditional Study concluded that the two-year 
college would keep on being "a major center of non-traditional study. "^TA 
/ All this is to suggest that by the nature of their \fork^ th^*people of 
the community college seem positive — even excited — about change in 
the for^ of NTS and C-TV. ' * ■ • ' 

ReArdles^ -of college type, C-TV courseware can be another Stumbling 
block. li^ high-quality /course materials are in short supply — and they 
are — ^ this can become one more reason for voting against NTS. Those 
constitutionally opposed can charg^with^ cause that C-fv series are mostly 
inferi^or. ^d the" NTS boosters? ^They'^re faced with a stiff decision. 
"What^Tdo we do now: scour the countryside for TV courses that others made, 
or produce .them ourselves?" Perturbed at the shortage in quality software 
— he calls it the "missing link"25 — Dr. Luskin of the Coast Community 
College District had the District's tV station, KOC^, produce three of the 
. " six creciit courses aiped by the channel in ^arly 1974, its second' spring 
business.^ . 



In its ](^te-1973 stsudy, Arthur D. Little, Inc., found that lower- 
division C-TV materials varied dramatically in both quality and 
comprehensiveness. Their level of sophistication was markedly lower 
than the British Open 'University's. 26 - Not very encouraging for those 
with enough spine to think of using C-TV materials produced by others. 
Nor was it exactly cheering to note in the. report's Appendix the findings 
of a nationwide survey of TV course producers. Completed in August 1973 
by Dr. C*. H. Lawshe, Vic6-President and Dean of Continuing Education at 
Purdue, this inventory listed 232 courses.- Only 82 were clearly available 
for rental or sale. Some S4 were explicitly unavailable beyond the walls 
of the producing institution. And for 73 others, there^was no evidence 
at all of whether they cpuld be rented or px^t, (TJie inventory, by the way, 
made no attempt to judge available series on the basis df fluality. The 
prospective user Would have to joust with that matter himself.) 

If the nal^ional inventory is as thin as this, then what options does 
the eager instj.tution have? It^ could kick off its own coast-to-coast 
seajch. Or it could head straight for the two nonprofit course libraries, 
the Great Plains National Instructional Television Library, in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and 'J^ational Instructional. Television, 4ji^Bloomington, Indiana. 
More actively involved of the two in distributing higher-education materials 
the former bandies the Chicago TV College outptit and other series. Each 
year, Chicago turns out new taped courses; but its slim production, budgets 
hem in the prpduction staff, although personnel try earnestly to include 
images other than the teacher's face.* Meanwhile, the main items in NIT's 
college-level catalog, the PACE programs, look their age, and are less ^nd 
" less likely to enrich a NTS program suitably for the Seventies. 
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A further recourse at that point calls for the institution to ignore 
any impulse to cooperate with others and try rolling its own^ Just as 
countless colleges did in the early years, it can go it alone in its own 
studio. This can ie tempting: local faculty feast on homegrown .products 
mucih more readily than something hauled in from over the hills. But when 
administrators liearn what high quality costs, the answer may be different. 
A study for the Massachusi&tts S'tate CoJ.lege System* in early 1974 looked 
at the high-quality precedents and recommended that the System spend an 
average of $200, QOO per TV course. That sum would buy design, production, 

evaluation, and text-writing^ ^it would yield 12 half-hour taped pifograms, - 

128 ^ ' 

a book, and standardized tests. The people of any tost-besieged 

institution would have to be marvelously unfettered to be able to invest 

that kind of money without setting off, twisters of internal protest. Yet 

only at that level of funding can afri institution have any hope of making 

first-rate C-TV programming. - 

If that option goes down the drain , then only one choi'ce remains — 

and people will make or break this alternative , too. It is to join with 

other institutions wit,h similar ' concerns . 'Forming a aonsortium may be 

the only path, around the swamp.; it may be the one tAe way for* the pilgrims 

0 \ c> . \ 

to. progress . 



^Chicago TV College's Dean Zigerell nc^tes that interinstitutl^onal uses 
of TV courses have been ''painfully slow" to catch on. In early 1974 
he reported that in the previotis half-decade, only about 20 colleges 
had leased TV College courses from Great Plains. ^^Why? Mostly because 
of faculty resistance. Still, Zigerell believes that TV College must 
"constantly remind itself" that others are producing useful mate rivals , ^ 
too. Accordingly, TV College has used programs from Miami -Dade *s 
"Man and' Environment" to make up balf ^f the 60 units in a two-term 
environment cburse.^^ 
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In point of f^ct, it is hardly a new way. Lewis D. Patterson of 
the American Association of Higher Education (A.A.H.E.) trace's back one 
consortium (involving the Claremotit Colleges, in California) almost 50 
years. ..A second, Atlanta University Center, Inc., was -formed A3 years 
ago, and operates for its five institutions on a budget of $1.1 million. 
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By .1965, the Office of Education found, 1,296 consortia were^in existence.. 

♦For its part, the A.A.H.E. published in 1973 its sixth edition of a 
Consortium Directory. Among the 80 listed (involving-797 members), 
Patterson saw only five which seemed concerned with media projects. 

Actually, there are more than five in the nation that are media- 

^coriterned. Their failure to appear in the A.A.H.E. Directory could mean 
they are brand new, or don't meet the criteria for listing; for example, 
t^e organization must have more than a single academic purpose. Measured 
against that criterion, the California Iristructional Television Consortium, 
with its 19 members, would not fit because its stated purpose is to "extend 

4 ... 

the instructional services of the schools through media technology to 
persons off campus. "30 '|^^ would the 31-institution Southern California 



Consortiiim for Community College Television in Los Angelas make it.^ Its 
role is "to design, produce, and air by open broadc ast telev ision first 
quality community college credit courses . "-^-^ |, ^ » • 

Consortia don't just happen. It^ takes people like Frank Bouwsma of 
!^ami-Dade to get institutions to form a clan. Tagged jocularly as the 
"King of Consortia," Bouwsma has moved well beyond the college grouping 
he energized to have "Man and Environment" prpduced.^^ As Chairperson of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting's year-long study on Post- 
Secondary Formal; Education, he has had his 13-person committee- "study in > 
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depth Interagency relationships."^^ He has already broken out some - 

/ 

different types pf media-conimitted consortia: < 

1) A group forins in a single TV station broadcast 

area so inembei;s can share ixji both tjie costs of '< 
producing a course and any proceeds from its < 
distribution; 

* o. 

2) Colleges join together in one station^s* are^ to 
support the broadcast of a cours4 brought from 

\ elsewhere4ifc(cammunity colleges in Dallas and . 

Fort Worth combined to capitjalize on "Man and 
Environment" broadcasts over station KERA) ; 

3) Institutions with similar needs and purposes 

» combine within a region; \. 

4) Educators with a common interest in creating a 
particular course come together* ftom many places, 
just as 40 institutions talked initially about' 
the concept for "Man and Environment^'}, 

" S # 5) A consortium is organized for specific ethnic 

considerations , typified by recent college interest 
^ in the conversion *of "Man and Environment" to ^ 

Spanish; and 

6) Institutions with prodi^ction capacities associate 
(even though they may be far-distant) so that 
. * members can subcontract back and^ forth, drawing 

on particular talents of one or another of them; 
e.g., California StatB, in San. Diego, has direct 
access to a number of old radio actors, veterans \ 
of the Thirties, who might be used in recording 
audio vignettes for colleges elsewhere. ' * 

Whatever the particular mechanism, in each case institutions agree 

to vork shoulder-to-shoulder for a common purpose^ And the more diverse 

and widely dispersed the members, the more vital it becomes to h£^e some 

Henry Kissinger on board to listen, referee, cajole, and knit together 

all the' unravelling strands . 

* As 1974 progressed, one new consortium of decided significance took 

' shape. The University of Mid-America, a special cluster of Midwestern 

sfate universities, will^worfe>malnly at generating and distributing » 
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open-lemming courses throug^^^e various state delivery systems, such 

as S-U-N in Nebraska. ' , 

' . On high ground, there is strong interest in this mechanism, the 

consortium. The CoromLssion on Non-Traditional Study recommeinltedvXhat 

"Increased collaboration amongT existing institutions should be ^ 

encouraged / . ^"-^-^ And Dr. Gould amplified the Cqniaission 's view in 

a more recent interview: ^ _ 

^ "I'm a great believer in the consortium principle 

. . . I'm particularly an enthusiast of [ it in terms 
of what I know to be the practical elements of our 
educational situation. E^^eiy institution can't v 
provide everything for ^^erybody."-^^ - 

Further, at the' Ford Foundation in early 1974, there was equal 
interest. Staff-member Gail Spangenberg said Ford intends to* look 
clos'ely at the consortium, because "There's got to be liore cooperation 
if they mean whatt they say about increased flexibility and options. "35 

To justify formation of a" consortium for NTS purposes , *one can start 
by looking at the economic facts. Less and less can one institution peel 
off major sums for producing -a high-quality C-TV course. And there is 
little evidence, either, that many major foundations are looking for the; 

r 

chance to play banker for course manufactui^. To be sure. The Edjia 
McConnell Clark Foundation did award S-U-N $200,000 in October 1973. It 
came at a critical time for that project. - 

Elsewhere, foundation interest in educational TV is minimal, or 
guarded. In mid-1972, Sloan Foundation staff-members talked of sponsoring 
a broad-gauge study of instructional television. By 1974, this Interest 
had evaporated. terse note in April indicated that Sloan "has no 
present plans to study ITV."^^ From the Carnegie Corporation came word 
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in February 1974 that 'Ve really know very •little about tnatructional 



technology and have no active grant-making program' in that area."^'' 

' t ! * . 

For its part, Ford has b^gun phasing out its unparalleled support 

of public, btoadcasting — in this context, the m^jor mechanism for the 

distribution of'C-TV courses — after 23 years of giving a total of more 

than $285 million. This has not prevented the Foundatioj^ftrom' funcUng 

spot NTS projects out^of another pocket; that ,' is, its DiAri.sion of « 

Educat;Lon and Research. That area has awarded $116,220 to tl^e British 

1 • .'■/-■ 

Op'en University^'s Institute of Edacational Tec|ilyiol9gy „to develop aijid 
circulate information aboub neW methods of stiiident ^sessment and stronger 
processes of curriculum design. Another grant (^70,000) went in August 



1973 to the Centre for Educational Technology 



I, at the University of Sussex 



in England, to study 20 selected open-learning systems that use TV and 
. , ■ ^ \ ' ^• 

/ other media. Purpqse: to come up with a publishable report that maty help 

' f 

educational planners in both developed and developing nations. In both 

instances, these are intriguing rifle-shot awards. Their results could 

/ 

serve the C-TV communiny well. ' \ 

Beyond Options like the^e, Ford intends to take**^a "hard iook" at the 

consortium device, at S-U-N, and at educational technology .^^ But with 

Ford's budgets declining, primary funding will have to ^ome from other 

*places — forjBxample, newly established consortia., This, of course, 

tosses the ball back to those in and around higher education who lose 

patience with the insular view, wh<) relish bringing Brontosaurus 

institutions into new combinations who travel with briefcases reasonably 

'i' * ' • 

empty of prejudices , and who brin^ an innate touch of the mercantilist 

to the world of <> learning. 
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If NTS anU its outrider-,' C-TV, are to become substantial in thq 
Seventies, a^ne^kind bf Humaneness will have to be transfused into the 
postsecondary institution's being. This means greater sensitivity for ; 
the distant adultf who wants to learn. It also means a new k,ind o^ feeling 
for the person clutching the keys to college-level learning,^ the teacher, 

• For higher education, parched on a newly discovered San Andreas Fault, 
the a^ult learner miy mean the difference between a balanced budget and | 
insolvency. ' Mayb^ the most revered institutions can shriig off the clues- 5 « 
\<ff a gathipring dilemma — the fading of enrollment^/ the jap^Jercut ofv 
inflation on already sky-high tuition costs, the spread of Dfbp Out- 
Sjtop Out. But smaller private colleges have seen, the shadows.^ fti' casual 
remarks during May 1974, the President of Hartwick College J Oneonta, 
New York, described his administration's heightened efforts to create 
attractive, adult-level, residential seminars in the summertime, just to 
earn a different kind of revenue. 

The crass fiscal urgencies ahould not obscure a more lofty urgency, 
one undersQored by the Commission on Non-Traditional Study: that evident ^ 
desire »of millions of adults to learn more about something. If this keeps 
colleges alive, finel But imagine the social enrichment if at lea^t some 
of those thi|:sty millions learn whaf^they want to learn in ways convenient" 
to themi It is scarcely, originial, but America could give itself no greater 
Bicentennial gift than to formalize national patterns of making lifelong- 
Ifeaming attainable, accessible, and appealing for men and women from 18 
to 80. Surely this would demonstrate the humaneness of a mature nation. 

. This may never be motfe than a pipe dream, however, ^if a deeper 
htjmanene^ is not also brought into play toward the teacher. If we want 
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to build new highways to learning for. all mankind, then we roust remem|er 
that the teacher has a virtual , monopoly on, both the Tpuri^t Informati(in 
Center and the tollgate. * ' 

Sir William Osl^er, the widely Influential Canadian physician, mai ,e 

- ' * ' ' ■ • • i ■ 

far-reaching contributions as &h instructor of tftedical students. He lame ^ 
to see that "No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than that bl »wn 

by the successful teacher, "5^ Wj.ll. a new innovation, C-TV, burst; thai; 

* ' ■ ' > > * ■ *• ' •■ 
bubble? Will technology make the teacher less important, and shatter the 

«• ■ • * ■. ' ' - - ' . ■ . ^ 

♦ ■ • ■■ . • f- ^ . ^ . . , 

iridescence? ^ * . • * 

• ,> ' ' ■' * 

No matter how the layman might reply, many teachers in higher education 

* . '* 

are convinped that technology will liquiidate them. So a kind of standoff 

• ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ o „ ' / 

has resiiltfed, one that benefits no one. It would seem wise, therefoife, 
to 3tout for an extra measure of humaneness if anyone is to move aHijall. 

First, how widespread is this concern among tfhe teaching profession? 
V^hile conclusive data is not at hand, the issue comes up so often that. 

« • * ■ ' ■ < 

.one has to conclude the attitude is prevalent. As Vice-Chancellqr of 

* * , ■ ' # ' ... 

Cambridg^^, Sir Eric Ashby gave his view of this concern in. a 1963 speech: 

* "The^ introduction "^of technology into teaching i 
and learning at the University level evokes j 
such. emotional reactions that it is difficult 
to persuade some people to contemplate it • 
, ^ objectively."^^ ' 

Why do tje^chers resist the new media and TV? In their thorough 7ord 

Foundation booklet on instructional technology, Armsey and Dahl drew on 



the available , lit^raitrure to summarize the roots of teachers' defensivpness i 
^ 1) A l^asic conservatism of the educational establishment;! 



2) A fear of the effects of technology on their rj^es and 
responsibilities; • ' 

' 3) The ineptitude and insensitivity of "th^" hardware pedtii 
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A) The minimal or non-existent involvement g| teachers 
at every stage of developing courseware. 

the evidence they* found, Armsey and Dahl deduced that teacher 
stance is "the greatest deterrent'' to the spread of technolo^% 
.ther,.they said, "The desire to 'use technology must either exist or^e 
sloped in the teachers ." And if it dsn' t , "instructional techtiology^ 
will fail. "^^ It's as simple as thai. . , ^ • • . 

. 'in Similar, vein; the Commission on Non-Traditional Study referred " 
to a series /of interviews >rith 25 leaders of^ nontraditional educational 
programs and institutions. These individuals conceded that thtir "most 
persistent" headache -came from' trying to^ line up institutional and 
faculty support for innovation. • 

When he raises his voice on the subject, the 'teacher makes no bones 
'about the fa4;t that he prefers to do the teaching himself, and not delegate 
it/ to a gadget. This was the sum of the findings of a 1968 study conducted 
by Richard -I. 'Evans aid Peter Leppmann-.^^ Professors were asked to rate ' 
various procedures, indicating which ones they personally preferred. The 

ft ' 

top five : ^ ' ' 

IS « 

1) Myself conducting a small class; 

2) . Myself as a professor; ^ ' . 

3) Myself conducting an advanced course; 

. 4). Myself .conducting an introductory course; and 
5) Myself conducting a lecture course. 

to 

Down at riOmber 18: TV instruction supplemented by small discussions. 
Then," next to last, number 29: TV instruction inWvan'ced courses; and, 
at the bottom of the list, straight* TV iristrut'tion for large classes. 




V^ry probably it means little to the aggrieved teacher to find an 
educator of distinguished accomplishment like Al\d.n Eurich saying that 
TV and th^ teaching machine "have yet to put a teacher out of a job and, 
in my view, they probably never will,"^^ professor ^till feels 

threatened, so. much so that one has to accept this state of mind as a • 
given and get on with a search for solutions, 

the instructor is to be brought on board, he will have to take 
part, as Annsey and Dahl see it, and support the project ,50 Somehow it 
must be made more" attractive to^TiIm^to do it. To Dr. .Sidney Tickton of 
the Academy for Educational Development, "the one thing we haven't tried 
to do^ is to make TV. use woi?thwhile^ f or the faculty/'^l 

-^Remedies do exist. They may call for long-term residual payments 
a royalty every time a teacher's course is used. Or the instructor 
on a TV project may have to be released extensively from other chores. 
Whatever the combination is, extra perquisites may have to be formalized, 
or the project Don^t seem worthwhile. The Commission on Non-Traditional 
Sludy agreed. For wor|c as^^unysually diflEicult?' as C-TV can be, professors 
shourld'gain appropriate recognitionsI^Z Paralleling^ this vfew, the New 
York State iLegislative Commission, writing in. 1973, regarded as unfortunate 
.the traditional universal ty. policy that rewards the proffes^or who researches 
and publishes a book, btr^ not his peer who toils mightily at thaming out a 
TV series ^ ^^^^V. , 

While specialjLzed perquisites are t^r from standardized as yet, the 
role of the teacher continues inexorably to change, fhls is hardly an 
ultra-modem view^ Dr. Eurich goes back to th^ Czech Comenius who wrote ^ 
In the mid-17th Century that "the beginning an^ end of our Didactic will 
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be to seek and find a method by which teachers teach less and learners 
learn more/'^"^ Far from trying to cejnent a case for cashiering teachers, 
• Dr. Eurich has a visiotKof the fully employed teacl>er of tomorrow, by 
no means sidelined, just Engaged in a different set of missions: 
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"The teacher as purveyor of information, as^ 
drillmaster , as Jack-of-all-trades , is ' - 

♦ obsolete. His new role, that only technology 

fully Realized can create; will be that of 
^ a master of the resources of learning, at j 

last afforded time and opportunity for the 
. cultivation of students as individual human 
beiigs with a potential to learn. "55 

' If this is ever to be achieved in the Seventies, then professors 

will have to be thoroughly integrated in the whole j)rpcess of harnessing 

TV to the purposes* of ^ontraditional study. However, this conversion 

will never occur, nor will there be ar\y imaginative, flexible design 

and cooperative endeavor, without a special kind of Leadership. j ^ 

In the ancient "Upstairs , Downstairs" world' of the university, 

thosfi hireid to stuff standard lectures into TV packages were usually 

assigned to the scullery area. For all the onerous work he had to dg, 

the course producer had the status of the building and grounds crew, 

and sometimes less. Then came a better dawn. BBC media- sj)eci alia ts- 

jxjined the British Open University design teams at virtual parity. 

with the academics. In the same period, the Children's Television 

Workshop bov/ed low to content and learning experts — tflit , knowing what 

would ultimately make a good show, proceeded to hire as its Vice- 

' President/Production a man w±th unquestioned commercial-TV credentials, 

giving him a salary quite>stonishing for "ETV" ($55 ,000) . More recently. 

University of Nebraska's S-U-N projqcfhas listed its Producer-in-Residenae, 

the production team leader, at the level' of $30, 000. , y 
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The meaning is clear; a new-kind of 'competence is being brought 

into the field of televised instruction. The^e individuals are grot>m-ups 

with business seasoning, accustomed to dealing with everyone from stage- 

hands, to insecure actors, to ad agency accour^t executives* Ancl while a 

denful of Emmys alM a high-erttry sj^lary do not automatically make a man 

a classic leader, it is nonetheless true that he -lias to engender more 

respect umong teachers and ai^ademic administrators than the audiovisualist 
, ft ' 

joining the^peech and Theater Department at $JL2,500, with only a few 
years *'in the field" at best/ / ' 

Yes, peopl^ who Tcnow media, or who at least think, positively about 
what media can do for ^heir institution^ have moved into positions of . . 
command — as Executive Vice-Presidents, Vice-Presidents for Instructional 
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2S, Vice-Chancellors, or project Executive Directors. This is 



highly fortuitous. The broad-^, pioneering work of NTS requires resolute 

individuals, but no more resolute , than those who, if the decision is 

made to go w^ithjgC-TV , will have to forge^the television tools feor. 

building an TDpen-leaming system. The flack^won 't^ be any less'<?han it's 

ever been. But today m6^re things are going for C7TV leaders. It's as 

' fr » * . 
simple ^as this: for the tweedy college administrator harassed irf ways 

unknown in t]j(ose halcyon years right ^fter World War ll, ^a blue-blazeifed 

Mandrake who knows the art and science of television may just have the 

formula for 'luring the remote, hesitant adult into the, arms of slightly 

^down-at-the-heels higher education. 

* ' * - * * * 
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Recommendations for pjCtion , 

If C-TV is to help propel NTS outA Into th^ community, how can those 
support words — Imagination. Design, Flexibility, Cooperation, Humaneness, 
Leadership — be translated into the, language of action? Yearn as one 
might, it just can't happen like the TV commercial where, in mere seponds , 
the greasy kitchen sink dissolves into a clean one, sparkling with stars. 

To get results will 'take thought by new combinations of people, inter- 
institutional commitment and collaboration, time, and money. And who will * 
take the lead? There's the rub. While the horizon is brighter for NTS 
and C-TV today, and while the players' dugout does^'have retzruits, th^^ 
situation calls 'for coaches, a general manager, and a front office, in 
short, a dedicated organization. 

it would be best, though, to defer considex;ation of what 
could function as manager. Instead, w^ might fix on what can 
be done to ^ive some lift to the vcrcabulary for C-TV support. This process 
hould bring into -view the type of agency^ to\grapple with the action tasks. 
Begin Jith the need fpr^ Imagination. Admittedly , ^it is something 
that no agenty can order up like colored bubbly water out of a vending 
machine. Nevertheless, the coordinating organization (CO) could 
stimulate creativity in C-TV by a combination of deirtonstration and 
reward in these ways : . - 

1) Sponsoring a series of regional workshops: 

^ . * These would be scheduled at higher-education institution^ 
which have started NTS proj^efits t\iat make lise of media. \^ 

*/A "pilot" workshop ^ould be scheduled in May^l975, to 
- ^ work out the kink3. Then, starting in September 19/5, 
a three--day session would be held every four weeks in 
^ each of six regions% one after the other. A member of 

. CO's Executive. Commit^e^ wduld chair these meetings . * 



Perhaps 
institution 
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* At each^ the* host institution's project would be put 
on display.* Spokesmen for other C-TV activities woul<d 
describe how imagination has been applied to design, 
delivery, audience response, and creation of final 
product. There would be ample time tor peer critiques, 
recommendations, and applause. 

2) Establishing at; least two t^pes of fellowship i 

* , Creative individuals with track recotds would b.e offered 

limited-term fellowships to take their experience to 
# 6thers just starting on C-TV projects. 

* Newly graduated teachers <^could be awarded six-month to 
ohe-year^ fellowships to understudy at sites like S-U-N, 
or Mlaml-Dade. They would be picked on the basis of 

* tXi^ix explicit interest in media ipes for NTSit They 

would be**challeng^^ to participate creatively, and then* 
write after-action reports useful^o other neophyted\. 

3) Initiating a Bevies of awards: ^ - 



J* Thei^feN^hould be^made in a fistful of categories for 
, those eiigaged in C-TV. Teachers, designers writers , 

I producers ,NMd promoters — all should be able to 

^ ' ' participate. ^^n* each instance, the award would be for 

exemplary imaunation* appropriate to the category. 

* These awards should- fee meaningful — a physical trophy, 
"generous cash,, and a public ceremony. Suitalble promotion 
should spread word of a professor's awardLto^his home 
institution and among his peers. • ^ 

1 • \ / ■■■■ ; 

4) -Underwriting articles and monographs: ^ ^ 

^ " - ■ ^' • - ' ' ' ' ' ' * 

/ . ^ A strong case can be rn^de for starting a quartei:ly or 

^ semiannual publication. This might be farmed out to 

School of Education committed broadly to NTS aiid to 

media uses. With the focus on imaginative practices, 

key figtir'es at, institutions involved in NTS could be 

j^nvlted to write analytical and summafy reports for 

the bulletin on C-TV creativity. • / 

To simulate the practice and awareness of Design^ the CO could exert 

8 its influence In these ways: 

1) Scheduling a design oonfevenoe: 

^ * At this, design-team representatives from current C-TV 

(and related) projects* would share their experiences 
through presentations and round-table discussions. 
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* The first anaual conference could be. held in October 
1975. planning team should start work in January 
1975, to assure substantial benefits for participants. 

^ >■ ^ ■ ' . " 

* While learning psychologists, producers, graphics 

^ experts and, of course, instructional designers would 
attend, there should be no subdivision of these 
individuals into vocational clusters.- They>hould 
continue ^to work together, to underscore th^ need 
fof ongoing cooperation and line-crcJ^sing. 

* The conference committee could .create a "problem 
situation" to set before the participants at a work 
isession. 'This might be the seeds of em incipient ♦ . 
project for which a design approach needs to be 
conceived. Squads of specialists could be asked 

to come up witft recommendations; that is, brain- 
storming with a practical outcoide. 

2) "* Sponsoring oommuniQation about design: 

* On the theory that design-teay menibers can learn from 
the- work of others, the CO might invite an agency like 
S-U-N to collect fitnd disseminate information about the 
philosophy and- mechanics of design- in various projects. 
This should be funded for at. least two year|iv with 
renewal possible after an 18-month evaluation. One : 
vehicle for communication: the proposed qu^rteicly* 

3) Encourage research into .i^esign variations: 

\* The process of design should be challenged periodically 
by compet-ent analysts. They would be as^ced.to come Dp// 
wijth alternatives, or to validate existing practices. / 
They could also engage in discussions with project 
protkgonists for synergistic purposes. . ' ^ ■ ' 

* In time, it might pay to set up an Institute for Project 
Design, housed at an existing NTS center. It should 
analyze existing design processjBs, research alternatives 
send forth apostles to needy sites, train disciples, and 
p^>lish"ciesign SOPs from in-being projects. 



The third driving Word, Flexibility y has a faioiJLy relations\iip to 
Imagination and Design. As a practical matter, it may be wise to >ttach 
this thi^^word as a modifier of Design, g^d treat and encourage them as 
a unit. In ray case, the CO could dhow its respect for Flexibility by: 
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1) Underu^iting presentations, from project entrepreneurs: 

^ In professional journal or conference sl^wcase, a 

project spokesman could speak directly" to the evidences 
' , . • of flexibility inf his prjioject's concept, design, and 

< ^ execution. The objective: to show those just getting 

their feet wet in NTS the ways a specific project tried 

* to make it easier for the student at home. What backup 
was there ill case he missed one week's TV broadcasts? 
How have radio, cable TV, video and axidio cassettes, 
phone feedback, range-riding tutors, and writing and 
reading assignments bedn. choreographed po support the 
basic C-TV design? 

-2) Providing rewards for flexible innovations: 

''♦'„■■ ^ 

* A "convenience *rating system" could be created to. 
appraise projects on the basis of their convenience for 
„the home student Project directors would be invited 
to submit entry forms describing their venture in terms 
of its unique flexibility. A suitable forum, such as 
the National Design Conference, should be designated 

as the shpwcase for rewarding winners. 

3) Preparing flexibility criteria and models: 

* Much as S-U-N's Dr. C avert has done with the principles 
of instructional design, specialists should be invited 
(arid paid) to write criteria for establishing learner- 
sensitive flexibility in project design. 

* At the same time, models could be sti/uctured for 

y projects with different character; e.g., a C-TV venture 

limited to a ^single station's broadcast area; one that 
is conceived for a regional consortium; ^on^ that will 
(or won't) have fallback access to ^a* series of learning 
resource centers equipped with videio cassette players; 
' one demanding an unusual amount oy essay correction. 

Moving to the area of ^ople-to-people- relationships ,^ one could 

hardly expect a CO to turn itself into a Dale Carnegie branch office or a 

training site for Avon and Glenn Turner salespersons , At the same time, i 

may be possible to encourage the loosening of human barriers in the hard 

work of' making an effective reality of C-TV. In respect to Cooperation, 



the CO might: 
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> i A 1) Encourage and spotlight design^team oooperaHon: ' \ 

^ .. * Through site visits or in-depth isurveys; CO 

representatives would gauge the degree of cooperation 
manifested before, during, and after a giveri pra^fect.. 
This information qould be used' for: . 

• . / ■ • . • ' ' ' ' *' 

a) Case histories'^ojf 'thos^ yentufis , with emphasis 
on human reldtibns , as a meanp of guiding bthers 

' * about to begin a project; and. 

b) Rewarding particular t^am^ di$£laying th'eHklnd 
of cooperation essential to smooth functioning. 

* Someone like the BBG's Richard Hooper, aTrbady 

. familiar with both British Open University methods an4 
American instructional television, Height be invited to 
visit selected sites tp asaes^ them in a ntimber of 
respects, including the team mixt 

. v.. ' . ' , . . , " 

* Projects should be advised of ^ the official interest in 
-iiltiproving intra-team cooperation. Those w^th effective 

techniques for achieving good working relationships 
would be asked 'to share their trade secrets for the 
benefit of newcomers'?^ Suitable reward^, -would be 
. , • proffered, ' \r 

/ * any Ih^tovators planning to set up teams , tlie CO - 

/ could become a broker for the latest information on 

/ hpw to malxinil9e a working group's ef feptiveh^ss . 

' ■ , ' ■ , ' ' ' '^^^ ■ ■ ■ . 

2) Encourage oaopi^y^atiofn in sharing m^teriate:; i, 

/ - • ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ; :! . , 7 /J • . 

* It would be essential t9 coitjb Qours^ware-producing 
institutions for attitudes On: . ' 

a) Letting butsid^^ducatbrs /'Use^/their^^ \ 

_ " ^ * b) Acceptirig courses produced by- outsid(^^ 

This research,- an- expf£^siori 0^1 , the sUrviey undertaken in 
1973 by PurdueV voulcj/be desijg^ed to show the size of 
the problems involved/ krid to /piroifide a basis for building 
■ responses. n. ' ■ • ■ - ' \ 

^ * A CO officer could issue/a Statement on materials -sharing. 

Aimed at chief exe(2Utlves;^.of hlgher^-education institutions, 
it would lay out the tacts jtiow itfany colleges produce 
C-TV, where one. mighty buy or lease materials, what C-TV 
• libraries exist, and what typical costs are for high- 

' q^uality TV series. It might even describe the qualitativ^ 
aspects of courses' available f or' more-than-local use. 

o ..." . '' ■ ■ ■ ■ 173. ' 
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* Efforts should be made to gauge the College TV Course 
Clearinghouse set up in the spring of 1974 by the ^ 
University of Wisconsin-Oreen Bay. The CO could aid 
this agency through recommendations for augmented 
services, and perhaps with funds fpr accelerated 
information gathering and dispensing, 

* The CO should ascertain what organizations are 
responsibly involved in researching the^factors that 
inhibit materials-sharing, such as copyrights, 
clearances, and faculty perquisites. It may be that 
others (the Corporation for Public Broa<Jcas ting,; the 
American Association of University Professors) are 
doing what needs to be done to understand this set 

of inhibitors. ^If not, the CO might collaboratfe with 
other higher-education associations in setting up an 

* office to: ' 

i a) collect all the appropriate information, 

b) spread' recommended solutionis to all NTS innovato|rs, and 

c) respond on a rifle-shqt basis to spot problems as 
mediator and well-grounded third party, 

3) Facilitate cooperation among institutions*. 

* The CO could write a legal' brief for forming consortia, 
citing precedents and showing ^ow problems of C-TV 
manufacture and use can b4 huj&'clled when a group ot 
li4ce-minded' orgalnizations i#;put together, 

* A clearinghouse function might be undertaken either 

by the CO or by an institution it invites to take on * 
the job. This brokerage would collect and distribute 
facts and f igures *bn any of the consortia established 
for NTS and.C-?TV purposes. Membership, objectives, 
budgeting, and admi.riistrative practices would be 
spelled out fon those considering the consortium device. 

* Through survey methods, it could conduct a. periodic 
"validity check," to see if each consortium is meeting " 
its own objectives and standards. The survey might 
also'^^show whether narrow-gauge cooperation has led to 
broader, positive relationships between institutions. 

* The 'quarterly or' semiannual bulletin would be an ^ 
appropriate forum in which a consortium participant 
could write on- the variety of consortia set up for 
C-TV -purp^oses and the^r relative effectiveness. . 
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■ ■ ■ «: 

* When appropriate, CO officers might look for 'the 

chance sit In on Initial meetings among educators 
\^ considering the formation of„^a new media-based 

consortium. The visiting experts could advise on 
experiences of other clusters, post ^'warning signals 
^ 'where necessary and, in general, act as midwives. 



The term Humaneness may have a weak, nonacademic ring. Nevertheless., 
it has a distinct place in the socially sensitive design and 'implementation 
of a C-TV i^toject. This report envisions application of the humane touch 
at two levels, and again 'it see's no bar to having the initiative vested 
in the CO: 

1) The humane touch should be applied to sensing the wd^s^ 
needs J habits-^t^and ways of pze^ potential audience for\^-TV/ 

* The C© should push for, if^it does not actuaij^^'^unch,, 
panoramic studies of the off-campus adult audiences 
that may bla served by C-TV. If it must limit itself to 
urging, then there wil^ be ample opportunities to make 
the necessary points — in speeches of key officials, 
in recommendationa to any institution in the NTSN 
' novitiate, in packaged criteria for designing a Q^TV 

project, in construction of models for the benefit "of " 
• * program makers. v 

*• At the go's behest, subcontrjactors^ could update the 
research, base established by the Commission 'on Non- 
Traditional Study. Among others, CPJl's Dr. Jack Lyle, 
^ Director of Communication Research, would be most 

effective in this work, possibly using the network of 
adi^lt pailels established by CPB wit;h grants from the 
Ford Foundation. It will be essential to know how far 
adult$ are willing to reach to acquire new learning, 
• "what kinds of technology-carried education they will 

. ' accept^^ or reject, and how they might react to the 

variou^ devices available} to support open-circuit 
course broadcasts. x ^ . 

'* Having sharpened the fix nationafly, the CO might 
work up guidelines for any local C-TV plan. Various 
questionnaire models could be offered to colleges and 
universitiias' entering the NTS lists for the first time. 

2) The humane- touch should also be refined^^^(9r the benefit of 
. 'the teaching profession ^ so often labeled the main line of 

resistance against educational TV. 
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First, the complete nature of the teacher's concerns 
about media must' be fully understood before any 
antidote can be prescribed. To reach this lev^ of 
understanding, the CO might form a commission made 
up of teachers, representatives of their relevant 
associations , educational administrators , course 
developers, and legal and business specialists. 

Through di^ussion and field interviewing, this 
body shojuld identify all the concerns of teachers 
about TV and media, gathering any evidence^ that 
media have resulted in job losses or downgrading. 

■ , ' I . ' 

Having labeled the grievances, the commission 
would stake out remedies. These would run the 
gamut from residuals and release time' to extra - ^ 
salary Increments for a moreAhan-local 
instructional series and institutional credit^ 
for participations in C-TV.. Costs and legal 
" implicatibns should be defined. . 

The commission might then prepare standards for 
any NTS innovator's use. These should Incl ude— — 
specific recommendations on full involvement of 
committed faculty, members, from first discussion 
of a project, .through design and production, and 
out along the time line to decisions about revision 
and coursfe retirement. 

Through a discrete publication, the body would 
spread the word of Its findings and advice. 
Members would seek occasions to explain their 
conclusions at appropriate meetings and conventions 

To make this a dynamic contribution, the CO 
should consider the ^oeed for an ongoing, follow- 
up mechanism. Perhaps this could y be lodged at 
a School of Education. Its obligations would 
include collecting all data on the status of' 
faculty-^project relationships in the year 
foXlowing publication of the commission's report, 
offering help to parties embroiled in seemingly 
insoluble standoffs, and updating the baseboard 
recommendations. ' 

On a regular basis, the CO ought to add to, its 
information reservoir any indications of how C-TV h^ 
affected teaching faculty at their institution.' Signs 
of negative impact should be explored and evaluated 
And C-TV's cost benefits should be searched oq^t , $o 
that the CO can be cutrent when questioned about 
economic overtones of media use. 9 
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* Cb staff should prepare^ oitself to respond on copy- 
right questions. * Through an annual survey, it could 
stlminarize the number of institutions reserving for 
tHemselves copyright on a C-TV course, \ow many have 
aj4signed it to ^ teacher, and what the respective ^ 
results are. 

* Tp enhance teacher participation in C-TV and similar 
media efforts, professional development courses at a 
graduate school could be established.- These short 
courses would bring teachers face to face with the 
n^w media, examples of excellent and bad C-TV, the 
ptototype design processes undertaken by S-U-N and 
others, ahd anticipated tasks that teachers will be 
taking on increasingly in futute years (such as 
greater counseling). * 

Then, finally, there is the transcehdant need ,for Leadership. Part 

of this will have to come from the coordinating organization that evdlves 

asrthe most pl^usiblle one to give r^al meaning and effectiveness tp C-TV 

\|^tKin the context of nontraditional study* But this^ CO must also concern 

Itself*, with seeing that trained leadership becomes available for the feediar 

based projects as they take shape. The CO could take part In this searcii- 

and-devk^opment mission by: ' . 

1) Encouraging the growth and training of project leaders: 

* While it may never be possible to turn the pipe-biting 
savant into a C-TV entrepreneur, it seems quite^'^easible 
to recruit Renaissance men'^and women for that kind^of 

*role. The CO, or a delegated agency, could become a 
central-casting equivalent for: \ t 

' a) specifications for the ideal project leader 

(d^awn from a composite .portrait of the jproj^ect 
quarterbacks now at work); and 

b) actual names of men and women who might be • * . ^ 
j candidates for position openings. 

* ijhe CO should invite a major graduate school to design ; 
a series of seminars for potential C-TV leaders, much' 
as Harvard does for business executives. These, might 
vary in length from two weeks to three months. 
Individuals with careers under way wouid^ be .eligible. 
The seminars should include: " . 



a) full e:^posure to the principles of NTS and 
to working examples oi effective programs; 

b) case histories of C^TV projects; -r from the 
first dream right through executLon and 
summative research ;q ^ ' 

workshops posing design challenges, ftom 
audience research to pi*oduction of act^ual 
course modules; and ' 



c) 



d) 



discuss4.ons. with key project officers like 
S-U-N's McBride, 



■ / 

id , Jthei 



* For the fledgling teacher, freshly certified, 7ther|& 
' could be year-length fellowships plotted to expose 

the individual to the realities of. the^TS world. 
The purpose would be to groom the teacher for a 
career in the design and management of C-TfV course 
projects. During the fellowship, • it would be 
appropriate to expand his or her knowledge of 
learning psychology, audience research techniques^ 
media options, production methods, and ways of 
achieving frl^xitilLt});. * - 

* The CO should try. to enhancer the status ^of C-TV . 
leadership by inviting them to take part in national 
forums or to serve on visible subcommittees. As 
a result, these men and WQ)[aeh might gain in prestite 

V wi thill their own institution;; and among their peers. 
In parallel, the CO should! nia^intain a directory of 
C-TV manager^, as a resources for those about to set 
out on the NTS trail' and in need of advice, staff, 
and reassurance. 



Who then will lift the lance against the OmJ.nous Knight? What 

organization should don the par.ti-colored armor of statesman and strjiiwboss,' 

and dedicate itself to action fully as much as to cerebral discussioti 

* . * •* . • . 

Olympian detachment, and delegating the fight to others? ^ 

If America had a national university, it^^ might incorporate"" the 

NTS-related activities described here. Through extraordinary labor 



years ago, Britain brought off establishment of ya na^tional universit) 



var: 
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reach/at-home students.. But in America, where localism is very much the 
way of ^r educational world, that prospect seems unrealistic and out of 



ght. 

Could 




sight;. 

a. single strong universj.ty dp the woifk proposed? Agkin, «this 
seems less than logicai. Very probably a large, multifaceted institution 
aould take on som^ of the action. Or half a dozen could becj3me regional 
centers', housing ^^TS workshops, providing f^llowshipfe genet^lly keeping 
the staw simmering. But the natfure and jnewnes^ of NTS suggest^gi that one 
university, no matter hov fetrong, will have its\hands full just implement 

■ * • M • : . ' - : - 

any qutreach in its own market, without even thinking of coordinating all 
NTS activities, border to border. ^ , 

Certain entities do have the stature and Visibility to be an NTS •* 
bastion, but operations would b^ out >of character for theiift This applies 
to the National Institute of Education^ as committed as it may be to 
S-U-N. It would also apply to the foundations which, "by and la,rge,' 
sidestep direct^ activities , preferring to stimulate others to takg on 
specific workloads. , " ^ ' - \ ^ ^ 

A case aould be made for putting big chips on %fae Corporation for 
.Public Broadcasting. It is reasonable to^pecu^late tnl&t ^ts educational. 
\studles. now und^r way might formulate activ.e managerial roles for CPB. 
After all, the Corporation was bj'ought into being by Congress "for the 



purpose of Ifehding national leadership It^ the (public ' broadcasting) 
. industry. * 

However, therb^re 6ome aspects of CPB '6 nature and posture Which } 

. \ ' •' . ■ ' ' ' '- - \ 

make ifffbubtful that the * Corporation is ideatty suited to carry out 
the recopunendatjions cpntained nere (insofar as they are national 

- ' Y ■ ■ . ^ • -. • 

educational at:t[ivities) : * 

. '179 ' • ^ ' 
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1) In six years, CPB has not yet become recognized 
\ as ja significant American institution. ^ The chances 

'are ^at it is much less known than "PBS" — the 
, Public Broadcasting SerVice — which operates the 
♦noncommercial TV ^tworlcy system on behalf of public 
sta'Tj^ns. "'^"^ . ^ 

2) By the l^igislatlo^ creating it, GPB is obliged to 
cpncern itself primarily withpelectronic delivery 
sys(^ms^(TV and radi^D), and it has no official, 
statutory place in the hierarchy* of American 

„ ^ , education. » , • 

, 3) In the past several years, it has moved toward 

fi4rtneling*more and more of its funds into supporting 
local public TV and radio ^- into localism, in short,' 
So it tends to skirt direct >ii\volvement in operatiorts 
that are national in character. 

4) Lacking a toehold in higher education, CPB would / 
have to chisel one out of hard rock. No one^ sjiould^ 
expect that it will he easier for. the Corporation v 
to make Idng- lasting friends in postsecondary 
. , educatiot»,\ with its many indeperijlent fiefdoms, 

than for the local public* TV station to do so^ • 

^n Britain, the BBC has turned out to be a very stantial, 

operational broatlcasting agency with broad production preroga^tives . By ^ 

contrast, CPB has no operational assignment under its legislative mandate. 

Nj*Or can it directly produce programg. Beariftg these differences in mind, 
one might look back at the beginnings: of the British Open University. 
When th6y moved- to set up a new, modern university ,\ the British hired 
educational administrators to get it off deajd center \ jknd then the Open 
University .w^nt tq^/the BBC for the essential radio and TV j^rvices 

The parall.il in th4 context of this tkpott seiems to be ^ reasonable^ 
one. If. NTS is to^ flourlsl^ and C-lV wLthiti 1^: —.whatever overriding 

" management . th^re' is muQi^\he vested in kn educational institution, body, 
or agency. Jt needanot be degyee-grantingv B^it^if it is not fashioned 
.from the^sCruff of education,^ then the waste raption could be both remarkable 
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and disastrous. Only by being of eaui*ation does it have any hope of 

. " . • ' ^ - \ 

surviving and growing. 

An organizatiow like the new 'Council for the Progress' pf 
*• • . ' 

Nontra/itional Study coiild decide 'that it has (a) the close kinship -.to 

education, and (b) the leverage, to do any ta^ks articulated here, as ^ 

well as many o thefts. Consider that ""it is ch*aired by the Chancellor 

-Qneritus oE SUNY, Dr. Gould. Consider further that 13 of its 28 members 

have'direg^t tie^ to po^tsecond^t^^t^^^^di^^!^^ of them are chief ^ 

*of f icers' of ^^plleges or universities^. The- impoi^Mnce of this is 

indisputable. Wl\atever*'the umbrella organizat^r^n^^^ to be, it 

must be, clearly marked with* the c^iprs W higher edu^baMon , and it would 



for it to be t^gfied a^part 




be, a strong disadvantage 'from Day ^^umber 

of "tihpt scary -''roll'tape:" world of electr^nic^ delivery systen 

On thA.'face of it, the Council cian be^aAtlve if it 'i& so minded. 

" ' ^ * ^^^^ * • i 

Its. formal announcement March 31,M9J4 , , includ^^^^^^^ 
could '•.'promote the progrds^ of innovative approa^^J^ to &3j^tati^n^^^ 

t will -also ^'initiate, and publish studies, "(and) ^ggest projects worthy 

/ * ' * I 

of development ana ehcour-agement";^ . ' . " " 

ft is up to the Council to decide' early in its life whether it can 

take ^rt active p^rt^ in^ fomenting NTS and proceed to breathe life^ into t-h^ 

catalytic words incorporated here. . • ' ' 

For-the soundest og reasons, Cpuncil members m^j/ldecide -tha^t their 

modus operandi has to ,be different They may Qho^ei to.^ plan-, -coordinate , 

stimuiat^,. bring interested pa^rties into conjunction, coiortmuaicate Wiileiy , 

and perhaps even init/ate; Rut opeifa'-tq? Per-ha^^^^^fcxU - Therefore, f-aced^ 

with the need to piCrsxie a serie$tM3f improvement missions, the Council 
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Still could invest time/and money in determining what kind of agency 
should pick up tha burden. Further, it could scan the horizon to see 
whether appropriate candidates exist. If they do not, then can a suitable 
"Center" or\/*Institute" be established and put into gear? On reaching' 
this decision,^ the Council would be obliged to share in the task\ of 
.raisiri^ \^e money to bring this nuclear entity into being and toVuel ' 
it for three t© five years'. * \ 

Only six months old, the Council ±s, unique. No similar organization 
exists. By its very nature, it is a leadership enterprise. As.sucK; ito- 
should be concerned deeply about ipVocess ^trom this point on, as , well as ■ 
about substance and theory. In other words, it should Be wondering who 
will run what type of railroad? 

Within the more narrow scope of this report, it ^eems appropriate/ 
for the Council to worry abdut C-TV. It might do this through a sub- 
committee. Or others could be invited to undertake an analysis for it. 
, In either cas^, the oB^ct i^ould be to consider wheth^, in 1975, 
circuit TV id optimal for bringing credit educat;U5n to adults at/fiome. 
If it ha^ grave inherent weaknesses^ what ape they? What diet supplements 

. ' : . X / 

can be prescribed to overcome those we^^esses? A thorpdgh, responsible 
report on this a^spect of NTS would te of def in*trp^ v^ue at many places 
^ where ot)en learnirtg^ is bel^ weighed. 




Eor the sakej of ffn&l emphasis, it is t^his report's conviction that 
ir vidll take an ojrgenization Lflce the C^cil, with its admiiiisf rative . 
Italen^ , presCige,l| and v:^^±\^t^,^to do the w^k that has to be done to 
jmake CVtV Wly ejEf^^^ t^erquter limits of NTS. No consortium 

'jWlIl 4>e yiose-JidSiled enoughf to act in pursuit of^^bi^ad , National benefits. 
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No group with the^idprint of media on it will ever have the clout to 
ascend the heights. No committee with only marginal access to university 
and college presidents has better than an Irish Sweepstakes chance. In 
this decade of the Severities, the degrjee of difficulty in performing the 
C-TV phase of NTS with distinction has a first-class order of magnitude. 

I ■ ■ 

People of first-class capabilities, assembled in a nationally prominent 
i^lignment of some kind, must be given the directive to manage the task. 

^ * * * * * 
For the ever-struggling educational broadcaster 7^hes&-aW_heady 
times. The ground was never firmer -for using open-circuif TV. to transmit 
col'lege courses. Now that the nontraditional study mov^thent' aniourits to 
something, C-TV can really come out into the open. 

§o, maybe the educational broadcaster can be pardoned for feeling 

euphoric. But he still must not forget the risks. The date C. G. Jung 

• / 

wrote of a colleague and his reciirring dream of mountain^climbing 

. , * . - ' - ^ 

ecstatically right into- space. Jung warned him never to climb again ^ ' 
without a guide. Somewhat la^er, the man set off with a young companion. 



Someone below saw the man "laterally step out. into the air . . . Man 



and companion plummeted to thair deaths 




Regrettably, C-tv i^. not. home freef, as yet., Father Thomas Hesburgh 
of Notre Dame lamented ^o George^nham of. Change that "we live in an 
age of pygmies. this ml^p:^ be so apparent If one hafe spent his 
working yeiars at l/wlv>i^istitutilonal altitudes, looking up to the academic, 
hierarchy fors^me beniso Butjlet Father Hesburgh's jromment s$rve as | 
3, nagging reminder that railroad ties and tree trunks w4.ll still be found 
across the roadway. There l^^aiT^bsolutely leviathan task to be done to' 
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convince higher education rnaase that the adult student, off campus, is 

a genuine cahdidate for open learning; that the media, if they are used 

to stretch out a hand to that adult, can^ help, and will not automatically 

injure the educator; and that theTeacher, like the rest of us living 

through pell-mell 9i)ange, stands to receive new, no less relevant roles^, 

as the era sweeps ? onward . . • j 

We. approach a time in America's history when we can pause to honor' 

Vhe elements in our early character which led lis into nationhood. We 

w^ire no monoH^^h^ those first days. Rather'^ we were individuals 

clutching each other's hand last in staunch defense of the slnjgle 

human being's dignity. If we truly mean what we 'have said innumerable 

times about thls^f^^hda^ntal, then we should heed, the words of the 

Commission on Non-Traditional Study and act accordingly: 

'^A nationNthat respect>^ Individual potential 
and '^wishes to assist everyone toward full 
personal growth cannot h^^P but 'believe in" • 
full educational opportunity^ With such a 
belief, the nation declares the;essenlial « / 

" ^ validity of individual human dignity. "61 , ' 




^ 
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/XPPLNDIX r"— D^. Samuel B. Gbuld . . • . 

Intervieu with Dr* SamueU B, Gould j ^P^^sident* of^the Institute for 
Educational,, Development J Chanoellor Emevitua Qf the State University of 
New York J and - Chairman of the Counoil for the Progress of Nontraditior^al 
Spudy. Dr. Gould was interviewed'^ May 23^ 1974^ at the luqtitute's office j 
in New York City. ' ' ^ 




2: I'm wonderiltg if yoi> could tell me what you perceive t:o be the 
'differences bet]<veen the precept situaX^on'in respject to ndntraddtipnali 
study and' the period in, let's say, the mi'd-Sixties, when the State ' 4^ 
University of New York" starf&d the. -U^versity of the Air. ^ ^ j 

Dr. Gould : Well, when we started the University of the Air, we weren't^ 
even thinking of the term "npntraditional study". We were simply doing' 
\h.3it I i>uppose many others were also groping for , ways to r^acPi out to' 
mare people and provide 'some kind'of education to them irt a way which 
didn' t require more bujldings and more facufty. As it happens, using\^^ . 
television courses as a way of cartyinif^out certain collfege-level work - 
a perfectly .normal process todayv much ntore accepted than it was in 1966. 
We still' have the same^ problems with suz]i courses in that you always worry 
about their quality; 'there is the problem, too, of getting them on fhe - 
air arid this turned out to be a niajor problem for the IMiver^sity^of the 
Air. ,^Ve h^d.to pay^ enormous amount of money to the public television 
stations in -order to get otir j^ourses broadcast; But I think TV use is 
certainly going/ to be part cf the way of the future, and this way is going • 
to develop at a much more rapid rate than ever before, simply because the 
demands of clientele are 'such that^ ft makes -it, quite„J.9gical for this to,, , 
happen. ■ ^ - 9^ ^ • , ^ 

^: Would you say that a distinct differjence between 1966 and the present . 
is the in^creasp in demand by clientele? . ^ 

Dr . GouJ^d : It woujd appear so. I don't know of anyone who made a real 
fort to find out how many people wanted a lot of these things^ before. 
i.ow, through the -Commission ojl <Non-'Traditional , Study, we did make that 
kind of effQtrtX We did ^go gut 'to find" how mafty people said they wanted 
to know -mire about something and were willing to sptsnd. some time'' to find 
out vdiat they needed to know. And we ^ound th^t.they run into millions 
afid 'millions of people. * Well,' this open^d a whole, new prospect for higher 
'^ducatifcn, ^particularly on:fthe aidult level. ^ ' t ' 

We also discovered^ that it'Vas oDvioUs thatvyou have to prbvide^a diversity 
of ways whi9h> people ar.e| goin|j. to he able to acquire "^his knowledge. 
Uhder thofse circumstances it seeins that televisign. courses * are one way ot 
doing' this. can be pretty expensive to develop cpUrses, and^felfio if . 
you* have to pay, -a great deal of mpnpy'^to br^adcastv Bi:^ there havje b^e|i 
further developments that make TV .an eveli more practical possibility '-'- 
for example, ''cable tele^s^ioit, with ciSrtain channels assigned to education'. 
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That means it ought to be possible to do this at a much lower cost, then, 
much more material is available than we had previously. It varies in 
quality, but there's sane pretty good stuff. And there is a gefieral 
feeling now that institutioris mi^ht get together more often and create 
courses; this would lessen the expense to any individual institution and 
increase the quality of the coutsea^, as well. 

^: When, in your exj^rienc^, did th/ surge for nori traditional study begin 
,t6 be noticeable? 



Dr. Gould : Well^' you may remember that the Commission 'on Non-Traditional ^ 
Study was created in 1971. ' There had been a considerable amount of interest 
before then. I think that what brought it to a focal point' w^s th^ work of 
the British Open University. Everyone suddenly became inte^^ted; In what 
was meant by an external degree program and the whole pattern the British' 
Open University was- following. What particularly interested me^ for 
instance, .was that they were^ trying to reach out to a new clientele.. It 
was clear to a great many of us that if this were true in Britain, 'it was 
also going to be true in the United States,. The question then was: is this 
the pattern for us T t>r do we have to look at a lot of other patterns? We 
proceeded to do that, * 

So it was about at that point, when the British Open University appeared on^ 
the horizon. ^There seemed to be a parade of people going to Great Britain 
^to see what this new Open^^JUhiversity \^^s. J think that had a great effect 
on dx^wing the attention of the ^enqral publip to what seemed to be a new ^ 
approach. Actually, it wasn't new^at all, felit simply was getting more 
attentioi^ than ever before. Therf^, coupled with jzhat was.the realization 
thatf'we were not jgoing to be able any longer to ^provide the financial 

^ resources th&t meant more buildings for more people, .more faculty ;to take' 
care of more people, and so foBth. And then our research told us very 
clearly that one of . the.'gireatest obstacles to the development 6f the open 
approach was that people: couldn't get to where the learning was going to 
take place. Jhey couldrt'!"t come to a college or university campus, or some ^ 
other central locationf they had to have sQme1||iing that was convenient, in 
their^own c.omrfiUnitiet3 or homes. The interesting thing was that when we 
beg^ our -studies in 4971, We were all alone; by the time finished in 
1973, we f ounci- tha^^^ll kinds ;xD(|^|institutions and people were involved. 

^ The whole movement' ^i^edjlo -^^fiave had a tremendous cl^ge during 'that time^ 

^: (/an remember reading an article in SUNY^^.new magazine back in^j|8F6 



-sophomore students at^KcMe^' ' ' V 

br; Goimi : iqs. v I've always thought' ttettaltpgether top mu 
^-is been pllace$Lupon the*camgus, of Sit institutidn and on thr 



in \m^ch -you \yrote abcftft ^ the neeji ^f or offering education jto ^^reshm^^nd 



leanilng only te^s-^lace under (fertain very carefully contilblled 
circumstances. I've ne^er believed that learning has io be 



:h emphasis 
fact that 



to the 



- - learning has to bejlimited^„ _ 

cla^srooni and campus. I've felt"* that tnere are maiiy, 'mahy ways by which 
you pick up education. I still believe that," and I think that we're going 



I 



to recdgnize this more as time goes oiij'^not necessarily because everyone^ 
wants in tliat way, but because it's going to be the only way we can afford 

it- I . . 

^: Now^ would- you place media again in this .context. Dr. Goiild?, My concern 
IS primarily with open -broadcast television. .Do you see that as being "a 
useful Component within thia extension of learning? ^ 

ljr> Gould : Well, I think that open^broadcasting is going to be one 
component . 'ITie fact that it has a certain inconvenience built into it 
may mean that other uses of the media may be either of equal or greater 
iiT55ortarice ^ For exair^jie, with the creation of courses for television that 
c^ be used agaim and again, ^the use of video tape s^ or video ca35ettes 
would be much more practical for kh^ student. .The oppoijtunity |or any 
student, anywhere, to draw stich tapes or cass^tes out of the library or 
some central source nearby and to use them in his own home, at his own 
convenience, would seem a m&£h more likely prospect for the future than ^ 
to have the student waiting in front of his television set for a broadcast. 
And another way, which is certainly feasible, is to have the student sin5)ly 
tape what> comes over the air; he doqsn't have to be there when it's taken 
off, and then he can play it back at his own convenience. ^ there's 

\Qbviously an enormous jole for X\ie media to play, vrtiether it's television, 
ot radio, ^oro film, .or any of the things that are developing. Anything 
thatjoakps it easier for the student to learn, both in terms of what kinds 

' of materials you. have and the m^hods of presentation and access to it 
I think is vital to explore from now on^ 

Q: -In this respect, the fact that open-circuit broadcasting require 
set schedule may be a. disadvantage . > 

Dr. Gould : Yes,- I ^ think it's a decided disadvantage. This is why I place 
so much hope ipr either the op^prtunity to record the pTbogram and then 
reuse it", or to use cassettes* This is why I am also very much in favor 
of the module approadh, rather than the course approach. This is where 
you -break a course down in parts and the student can take whatever .one 
he needs at the moment.^ 

2^: Which leads to the inference, that there will •'have to be' a-much greater 
enphasis on instructional design, when you-start talking about creating 
modules. , , , 

Dr. Gould : Some are working on that very approach now. The idea of 
teams of people representing (the acadeitnic phase land the skills necessary 
to thb media -- these are becoming more and more the pattern by Which 
television couirses, or modules of courses, are beginning to emerge. 

2^:'- jWbuld ybu tcomment. about the role of • faculty in nontraditional study 
and, ^s a spb-heading, their place in developing media materials?]' 

Dr. Gould : Well, the role of the faculty is crucial. It^s one of our 
greatest unresolved problems. I believe that until pt unless \^ create 
the opportunity for f aculty to be -^reoriented to thi^ ^ole new style of 
learning, to. understand that ^ey will have' to acquire new techniques and 
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will havte a different kind of relationship with students', to have a pa:At 
in buil4ing tho^e courses that we were talking about a moment, ago --i roles 
that they are thoroughly unfamiliar with and a little bit fearful on -- 
until that begi/is to happen, I don't think the nontraditional movemefnt is 
going to move as it s^hould and as it must. This means the lauriching of 
'a nationwide project or program, whereby the opportunity is afforded to 
faculty all over the country to get this l^ind of training and reorientation.^ 
They have to first develop a different , attitude toward all this / They're- " 
not only fearful of it, because they're unfamiliar with it andSdon't knowj. 
what their own capabilities are, but they also wonder quite frankly about 
the quality that will come out of *this. Actually, the quality can be*what - 
the V want to make it. But they fir^t^h^e tq- have some fundamental 
kn^liwlfedge that they can usp. This is going to be a big prdcess to go 
thi-ough,' and thk sooner we[ can get started on' it the bettei. This, ^ 
incidentally, is one of the points which our new Council' oi) the Progress 
of Nontraditional Study is addressing itself to. . ' 

Then there is the role of faculty in counseling individuals of all ages 
who want to learn more about something. This is also* something the faculty 
are relatively unfamiliar with. We 're* talking about being able^ tp sit ddwa 
with a student, finding out what his motivations 'arts,' determining what his*" 
particular needs may be,,^ying to shape the sort of program that is best 
for him, discovering wh^re the- things ar^ that he needs, holding his hand 
occasionally when he's nol: doing so well, ^his is a whole different kind 
of function for a faculty member. And some, I'm sure, will have a great 
deal^ of difficulty adjusting to it, Spme will nevdr' adjilst, 

NeV faculty, as -they emerge, should be trained to an understanding of all 
this. This means i^eaching into your' schools of education around «the . ■ . 
country. They haVe a very key role to play, and to my. knowledge, they 
have not yet understood that role, « They need to change sufficiently to 



fulfill thS requirements of that role, 
going' to have to happen. 



It's a long, hard pull,' But it's 



How do you see the-, consortium as an organizational devicq serving to 
extend nontraditional study, and in this instance, developing media materials? 

Dr, Gould : Wpll^ I'm a great believer in the consortium principle, whether 
it relates tp nontraditional study or anything else, I^m particularly an 
enthusiast of it in terms of what i%know to be the practical elements gf 

'our educational situation. Every institution. can't provide everything for 
everybody. And when you' can bring together a group of ijnsjtituticpns, eacb 
6i which has cettain strengths to contribu'fe t!b a total,] you! "fihen can ^ T 
offe^ to th^ student much more than you woUld be otherwiise[aDle to offer. 
And if the Institutions have agreements amcpg tHemselves!, InyOlving, v . 
acceptances! of credit: and the' handling of sltu46nts from xmx institution 

I to another y and they iare able to divide up jthe^stotal fespo]|sibilitii4s, . . 
tihese things can extend beyond ttie mere academic -side into 1 the admiAistrative 

!^ea. When you get that kind of ':^elationsmp, you not pniy^add great 
strength, but you also add great efficiency /and economy'^to what you* re ^ . 
doing. At least it's possibly to do it tha^ way . To me, a multjLcan^pus . ■ " 
unive;rsity system is a type df consortium, in a way, because the sum of 
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the strength's of the different campuses of the university system \s 
greater thap the parts* of the system. It*s interesting to see that • 
other countries are beginning to look carefully at this, too. So I . ^ 
see this as a very natural outcome, particularly where the student has 
become more and more mobile as he moves from place to place and it 
becomes- necessary for him to deal with more than one institution. It's 
like countries that have visas to cross the borders. The student has 
got to be able to take his credits with him'whetever he goes, or at least 
have a place where they can refer to these credits easily. 

i^: Institutional isolation has no part in it? 

i)r.^ Gb^ld : No. It's something that's somewhat foreign to our thinking, ' 
those of us v^o \Nfent to traditional institutions and were brought up in I 
fi^irly traditional ways educationally. It never occurred to us to even 
think of taking a course somewhere else. That was almost disloyal. I 
think this is going to change. Now, we may lose a certain emotional, tie 
with a single institution as. a' result, but I think something else i^ going 
to replace it that may be even more in^brtant from an individual learning 
standpoint.' 

i^: The impact of ^ consortium on facilitating media production is 
considerable, isn't, it? 

Dr. Gould : Oh, yes. Institutions ordinarily are unable to do. a first- 
ratd' job by themselves inithe development of sophisticated materials. 
ITie only^way you can really do it is by having groups of institutions 
acome together. I think tha^t^ kind of an approach has great strength 
academically because you can get the best of a number of institutions , 
to concentrate 'on a particular course development. It's basically the 
only way, both for the development of the material and afterwards for its 
use. You can distribute it much more easily, and^i^: becomes available 
to so many pore people in so mahy more places. , 



\)r. Gould, would you conclude by defining the purposes of the new 
Counail for the Progress of Nontraditional Study? 

Dr. Gould : Well, Vs you recall, we had a Commission on Non -Traditional 
Study which had a two-;^ear life and which fiinally wound up with a report 
called Diversity by Design^ which in(^luded 57 separate *recommendat ions, 
things ^that the Commission felt were important to examine and tp do 
something abbutS. It's gratifying to see that a number 'of these 
re commendations^ are being acted on now, some of them much more rapidly 
.than I had ever expected. For example, our Recommendation about the 
broadening of the oppoAinity for the student to receive credit for work- 
• * done. Credit is now being evaluated for students for CQurses that they 
might Rave taken in business and industry. 

It became obvious to us at the end of that two-year ;period that we had 
only really made a stajft. So it occurred to some of us that we should r 
have a follow-up and*c^ate a new^ouncil which, as its major functions, 
would monitor what is happening around the country >, make this knowledge 
available generally, try to separate what seems goo^^from vAiat is hot so 
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good^see what unanswered questions remain, and then deyise ourselves or 
get other t>eople to devise projects and programs that would help to meet 
some of these needs. The -Council is intended to be^a somewhat indefinii:e 
one in terms of its life. We expect that it vdll go on for at least five ^ 
years, which ought to give us a pretty good notion of what kind of progress 
can be Mde. It will change its peVsonnel on a kind of a rotation basis 
as time goes on, so that we will at one "time have perhaps a little more 
empha'sis in one area, and then it will shift over to something else later^ 
on- I have great hopes for it, I think it could be a very iiH)ortant * 
factor in monitoring, in encouraging, in making sure that there is quality . 
in whatever is done, and in keeping people aware of the basic faCt that if 
we talk about education as an opportunity for everyone, then we're going 
to have to do something about i>t. 

(^: Would the uses of media be among its concerns? 

Dr. Gould : Oh, )^s. They would be very much among its concerns; For 
example, one area that we touched on in Diversity by Design was the area 
of satellite broadcasting. I think this has great potential, Nobpdy 
knows much about it yet. We need to do something between now and about 
1980, when we will be able to use satellites in this country. They may. 
make a revolutionary change in what we cdn do through the media, both in 
terms of the amount that we can get out and also the costs involved. This 
should lessen the cost tremendously. At any rat-e^ there are people ?)n the 
Council who represent knowledge of media, ^ 

I should emphasize, hov^iever, that the media represent delivery systems. 
And they don't represent the content iOf what we want people to learn. 
We're inclined to feel that if we've got television, then ive've got the 
vihole thing right where we he^d it. * But it depends on what we put onto 
that television. Only now are we beginning to see how difficult it is tp 
do the job right the ajilsunt.of time and care and organization that has 
to go into a thing like this , "^And when you look at the outstanding things 
that have been done in educational television^ of an instructional nature, 
like **Sesame Street,*' you begin to see not only what it means in terms of 
effort but what it means in terms of cost, as well. Now, the question is, 
how much more of this can we do, and should we do,'* or are there other ways 
to approach this ^instruction?. It is ^questions like these that we need to . 
ansv\{er, * \ I : ' « 

Broadly viewed, would you say nontrdditional *study^ is here to stay? 

Dr , - Gould : I'm quite certain of it. Maybe it ^s -because I've dealt with 
if so, much that I have a bias about it. ^ I think it^s an inevitable^ kind 
of Movement, and not just' in this country but all over the world. If you 
read the* report called Learning To Be of 'the UNESCO Copdss ion headed by 
Edgar Faure, you will find that it is alMDst a replica of our own Commission 
report, in terms of its recommendations. It recognizes from the very start 
that the nontraditional, open approaches are the new and proper ways by 
l^Ali9h learning must be disseminated' from here on. When you get a country 
like France talking about nontraditional education, in a nation which has 
had the most rigid traditional system there ever was, it makes you, realize 



that something* *s beginning' to stiV. Tftat something is a recognition of 
the andividual, a recpgnition of his or her nped, and how that need must 
be met' in some kind of individualized way. 

C^: Tliank you very much, Ur. Gould. 
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^ENDIX II -- Maryland College of the Air 

tMIb description of bhe^projeat sponsored by the Marylaiyl Center for 

PuG^lio Broadcasting represents a condensation of several interviews 

- conducted by the writer on June 13 and 1974^ with Dr.- Frederick * 

Brej^tenfeldy Jr.y Executive pirector of the Center\ and Richard W. 

.Smithy Director of Development Projects at the Center. R.B. indicates 

Dr. ^eitenfeld, and-R.Wt.S.. Mr r Smith . ^ ' „ ' 

\ . # ■ , 

■ / ' 

- I ''wonder if you would summarize as a start the history of the Maryland 

College of the^r in, your experience. Did it ^come out of your *own personal 
convictions? 

, •■ . ■ \ I, \:' . . — _ ^ ' 

R>B. : Y(^s, we in Maryland had the good fortune of building a physgfeal plai\t, 
activating \'t and bringing to life the original ideas .^nd projects. That 
is a distinct advantage over inheriting an institution that has existing 
traditions^ programs and problems/* (We made our own problems I) I realized 
"^--^ . ' that if we\are goihg to use state tax dollars and be evaluated by the 

^. legislators\ who dole Cut that money, we had better stick pretty. close to 
the traditional and accepted services, oijie of which is college education, 
ITiat's a loB^easier to accept for a newcomer to our business than an 
/'American Fainily'' project. SO, from the beginn>ing, I thought it would be 
a good thing! not only 'for the education provided, obviously, but also 
in helpirfg us\ take our place among institutions in the state, quickly. 
And by good fortune we had Dick Smith already on the staff in another 
capacity. \ ' ' ^ . ' • 

(^t /\nd his credentials in this case for being assigned to the project 
were . . . ? . - ; 

. ^ . • ' 

R'B. : His ii)terests and his clear background in college and university 
work, consulting and fund raising. He knows more about colleges than ^ . 

^ > most people you and I know.' ^* 

^: So that you assigned him as Director of Development Projects with the 
portfolio to concentrate on this, on the College of the Air? • 

R.B*. : Yes £yid ria. You can say that. For the first year, his title was 
broad. Ffe was not going after government grants. Jfe was not doing industry 
underwriting. We^ gave hm an assistant to set up a business and industry 
j project, and he. oversaw that. This! idea titillated his imagination, which 

is^alw^ys an ^encouraging thing, and one of the reasons for the success is 
that Dick was there. With an apathetic guy, it wouldn't have come? off. 

^: Were there any models fchat you had in mind \^4len you set up shop here? 

R.B. : No, 'Dick thought abou^ it anc^ sinply came up with the idea of. trying 
to interest some community colleges, and we just blundered ahead. 

; ^: . So that in i the main -you have written your own formula for thd College 
of the Air. - . 

• i 



R,B. : And. I think everybpdy should, l£ we tried the S-U-JM idea, or i£ 
we tried the Chicago thing, '.it probably wouldn't work, because we are in 
Maryland, in a^ different time. ^ 

Q: Can you give me an approximate reconstruct ioit^sxif the chronology involved 
in 'this? ' , * ^ 

R,B. : Tlie Center went on the air in V69,' In 1970 we called the colleges 
anTtried to get tlie deaas interested. Through 1970 they had their meetings 
and their hassles and then by the fall of '71, we finally had something 
oXi the air,. - I 

q: All right. Now, you' came in with your own multifaceted background, 
including an interest in education. Did you have any indication vAien you 
came in that there was a body 0:f demand for this kind of service? 

R:B,;' It appeared to me that American education and the American population 
are in a 'state that would make the answer to the question ratjier /qbvipus , 
I think we can go intd any market at any time, and declare that we need 
better adult education, better college courses, better vocatipnal education, 
and be absolutely correct any place in the United States, 

gi: In your judgment, then, it w^s not necessary to go out and put^, f ii>ger 
in the wind , , . ' € 

■ . . ; z^^' ^ 

R,B,: No, I think educators tend to waste too fmach time wi^i th^t kind 
of trepidation,, . ^ ^ \yJ^ \ ^ 

^ . . 

Q^: Let's go on into the question of the role of tj^^^eltrcy in'bringihg 
such a project into being, Ther^ is the fltemat^ that it can be done 
by a public television sta^on. There is a reiativ^of that which is to 
have a^statewide author i^ii^^uch as yours, bec6me thev epicenter , And then" . 
there's the possibility t^^ it could he a university system, such' as 
Nebtaska, How would youleqlfcate them now as alternatives? ^ . 

R,B,: I would offer. Bob, that the one that works is the best. Where you / 
Have a university that's big enough and smart enough, vith high enough 
commitments nothing less than the- vice-president for academic affairs / 
who can^^pdund the president into believing in it and where you get that 
university to roll, that's it. This state is small, and we had a new 
telecommunications plant ,^ so we became' the obvious^ ones to try to interest 
others.. But anywhere it happens I thiijj^ the agency doing it is the best 
agency to do it I 

Q; Do you have a formalized Council of Deans? ^ ^ * - 

R,W,S, : Nothing is formaiiz^d. You get in. touch with a college first 
through the President and usually^ he assigns someone. In our case it's 
usually the Dean for Extd'nsion, Tle's^ invited to the meetings, and he 
functions as your coordinator, 

^: You've got 17 colleges in your group, Doe^ that mean you've got 17 Deans 
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R.W.SJ : TJiat's right. -43^y don't all'' ctonfe. ' Six or 8 ^ the 17 belong ^ 
to the ITV group^or teacher training/ 'fhey'v? nevey been thoroughly' 
integrat;ed into, the Collegp of the Air operation.. So when we have a 
meeting we. invite 10 or 12 and 7 or 8 show up. I£ you have^a free luncli, 
you get 9 dt 10; if you don^t, you get 6 or 7- • ' 

Q: W!iat are tlieir roles in management of College of the Air? ■ , 

R,W.Sl : They tell us what courses they want on the air. They deyeldp^a 
list of six or eight courses, an4 ,,v^e'r^ in the process of making 'them. 
Also, they go down the list of courses available from the outside and say, 
'Tes, our people want to look at this,*^' or "No". They are ifty. contact in 
the college. We feed them the pulj^line of a course and quite often they 
say, ''Yes, this i^ exactly the course ^e^re teaching." 

Q: Did a group of Deans decide with ypu several years ago that "We ought 
to do these courses"^ v / " . 

R W.S. : \ They are the basic courses that have the highest registration in / 
the f ii^st two' years of college . . . I I've been with these guys for tl^ree ' 
years how, and it's a real ad hoc th3.ng. You call up a fellow at a community 
^college and s^y, "Jerry,' they've goV thi? psychology course on the West 
CoastJ" and he says> "Is it better than the last, one we saw?" and I say, 
'Te^J' so he says, "Go ahead and rvk it." That's all there is to it.s 
' ^. i , ^ 

need to get a quorum of/ the others to approve it? 

ve never really prganized^it that way. ; I've tried not to. 
ever decided how many cc/lleges have to approve of it. Practically 
^, though, I woifld not run a course that one of the three colleges 
Baltimore area are violently opposed ta. ^They have the most students, 
s-izeable proportion of my enrollment. I quite often will clear 
three schools and^go. 

We decided we had something to try for originally when Dick interested 
•ee large community colleges in the Idea. Soothe first phase was with 
se three leading community colleges. To date, those three have^kind'of 
arter membership . When one of them speaks y it will carry more weight 
a little school . - , i 

L.iv.S. : There is no constitution. There is no such thing as the Maryland 
'College- of the Air. There'TTTOsTlirector , there are no officers. 





j Is there an advantage in thisV^ disadvantage? 

R.W.S. : Oh, I think it's an advantages. We have a total of six schools 
injthree polit^cal^ubdivisions, with three different budgets and tKree 
different, school systems. They share teachers. ^ 

A.^. : That's a political victory to get them to do this. 



R.WuS.: You do it by never putting ^anything on paper. You say, "Whose 
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turn is it to pick up a course?** And a guy says, ^Well, I didn't have one 

last semester. I'll take two teachers this semester/* 

*' * * . 

Q: What does .that mean? • ^ 

R.W.S. : He pays the teacher. That teacher administ'ers .the course for thor 
students in all six of those schools* He is their teacher of record. He's 
the guy thqy call. Now if we started to put ^11 thj.s on paper and tried 
to ratify it through a Board, it could get sticky. We'd never get it done 
i . . The teacher of record handles the tests and has the tutoring sessioijs 
two or three' times a semester at the designated study centers. So 'the 
student can go in and talk to him face to face. * . 

g^:" How did this evolve?, / / • / , 

R.W.S. : Like eyery thing, it evolved the hard way. We started out by. 
staff ing' every course on every campus. But the colleges in the smallei*, * 
population areas, with fewer students, they couldn't afford it, so we 
changed everything. The only reason we did it the ^gther way at the start* 
was because we were scared of the teachers. We thought they 'Id fight us 
... At the beginning, we took the rental charge for^a course and 
divided it among the three colleges that were with us.*" But .now, Vthey 
each pay us $20 per registered student. 

R.B. : They're charging their going rate. One school. charges $140\and . 
another $160, but they give us $20. They pocket the rest, and 'the)A didn't 
have to light up a classroom. 



R,W-.S. : Out of the $20 >per student we pay the rental charge for ^ series. 
We're, coming out ahead, right now, except that we have advertising charges 
and indirect costs, like my time. 

/ • 

g: One thing you've been able to do has been to cut back on the number 
of teachers involved. As you go into the fall of 1974, you'll have one 
teacher of record per course. - « . ' < 

■ • ■ ' L 

R.W.S, : That's right . . , We suggested at a. meeting of the Deans that 
they let us hire the teachers . They could name one ef their guys . Then 
we'd service the whole state. But they didn't warit it* They didn't tont . 
"^to give us control bfjthe teacher. They wanted t6 pay the teacher. 

g: Again^ what are the responsibilities of the Deans? 



R.W.S. : In-effeQt, they select the list of courses from which we choose. 
They approve^, or get approval on their campus, for the content of the 
courses that we purchase or produce. When we go about producing a course, 
we hire a teacher, ''he works out an outline, afld I get that outline ratified 
by^the teachers from three or four of the schools. We do not get a cdUrse 
ratified by all 17 schools. You'd never do it. The credits within the 
State are all interchangeable, but still we- go aboijit getting the outline 
ratified by teachers selected by the Deans * . . If you get a recalcitrant 
teacher I've only lost one of these battles well, we had trouble with 
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one sociology department. Tasked the/ Dean, what it was going to take to 
buy these guysv ' And he says, **0h, they come cheap. It's goiag to cost 
you -a lunch/' And they complained and ppntificated, but eventually they ' 
bought the outline, ^ ' " 

^: Chronologiqally, when did the Deans meet to plan the Fall pf '/4? 

Ky\i.S. : They actually met in Januai;y, But# there's another step here. 
About two weeks before the semester begins, we convene all the administrators, 
the DeaiTs, and teachers who will administer the course locally. We meet 
at one of the schools; the lunch is catered. We bring in the on-aip teachers 
from the out-of-state schools for the TV^courses, and-if ^the coutse is one. 
we made, then that teacher cones /x. So the teacher of record meets the on-air 
teachers. We'll have this meeting^J^st before the fall term, and I'll try 
to doul^le up by getting the Deans to. talk about Febmiary. We rest courses 
three semesters, and then repeat them. If you ran^them every other' semester , 
you'd run out of students. ' v 

R.B. : Me^f^hile, the rubric "teacher training" has been divided after a lot 
of intrastate hassling Into two categories -- credit and noncredit. The 
Sta1:e Department of Education feels rather proprietary about teacher training. 
After a while it got to be a mess. The end result is that teacher trailing 
^cornes in two packages one bears credit, in which case it is part of the 
Cbllege of the Air, and where it does not bear credit, certification is 
involved. ^ . • " 

^: Of the seven courses you had on in the spring of '74, four undeigraduate 
and three graduate . . .o 

R.W.S. : We actually had nine on, because we also deal with University of 
Maryland's Open University program.' Then, in addition "Bhere were noncredit, 
in-service courses, run by the State Department of Ed. /But those weren't 
part of the'iS^ilege of the Air ... We try to make ±t-as simple as possible 
for the colleges to function with these courses. The four courses we 
offered administratively fall outside their normal procedures, and anything 
that falls outside the normal procedures on a cdmpus, God help you. So we 
hold meetings for the Registrars to say what will happen. We prepare *a 
sheet they can g^ive out "^to every registrant tljat says who his tea(^er is, 
where his class is, what his texts are. We also deal directly with the 
school bookstore, so the books get ordered. You try to plug every little 
gap. This 'requires us to do a lot of detail for which there's no 
compensation. But because we do their work for them, it mb.kes it extremely 
easy for me to get what I jwant out of them. * • * • 

2: When -would you have taken this step chronologically with the Registrars? 

R.W.S. y We only meet with them once a year. We met with them in February 
1973 vJien we had a very pooy registration. We listened to their conq^laints 
about having to handle these courses, and we took notes to try to make some » 
changes. Tliis February, we 'had our- best registration ever. If our numbers 
fall off in September, I '11 get 'em back together again, and try to find out. 
why . • . We work directly with the bookstorg guys on campus. They don't 
fight yoii^- they're delighted somebody's doing the legwork. 
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R.B. ; Dick provides an honest-to-God savvy about baiic university- 
functioning, it's not like he's stumbliag into the fact that books 
are late. So this higher-ed savvy is* basic in making it go. And each 
term ^mebody he trains ha^ got to run down every detail, b3t that's 
where Dick's contribution has made this a success where the others 
alien 't . . . Dick f^und one term that the. prof essors andrpgistrars were 
actually discouraging the kids from registering. MiCTr^'wetalk about tH6 
recalcitrance of teachers, we're not kidding. ' ^ 

R.W.S. : On every campus where you try to sell television, therfe are going 
to be professors sabotaging you, no matter how good your course is. 

2: You see no way around this? / . \ 

I 'i 

R,W.S. : No. As long as you have freedom on thfe/c^pus, the Presidient 
can't^cc»ne down to the history teacher and tell nin^ to stop bad-mouthing 
the courses. 

R.B. ; The very ubiquitousness of the open-university game . . . the fact 
that the worker can get a degree will separate him" from that student who's 
registering in the gym, '*so that, his facer to-f ace confrontations will be , 
with the teacher of record,, or an advisejr, more 
member who can steer him either to TV or no W. 
who are workers and they l(#e it. It's not big 



often than with a faculty 

Dick has had students 
numbers, but a beginning. 



R.W.S. : Catonsville Community College isv always doing studies. They've 
done one that shows a net gain out of the students. They have recalcitrant 
teachers there b^d -mouthing us. Fortunately th^ administration likes 
television . . . They questibnnaired every student who'd taken a TV course 
at their college maybe 250-300 students. ' A Ve^-y high percentage of th^ 
had come backhand taken additional courses on cainpus. So now they're / .\ 
saying that TV is a ^recruiter. . ^ 

R,B. : Maybe for the person who^'s been afraid of education for many years, 
he' s not taking as big a chance i^'ileusneaks to his television set and then 
tries it' out the first tem. And then he gets a B-plus or an A, and then 
he screws up his courage to go ahead and register 'for the degree or 
whatever he's after ... * . 

^: All right. Now, we've talked about the procedures involving the Deans* 
council'. . . The mattex: of fJromotion: Is it the burden of the dryland 
Center to do the promotion for the College of the Air courses? 

R,B. : I would prefer that it's the j^. We promote it. The name "College 
of the Air" we used just to give this thing a feeling x)f tomorrow. There 
has been no piece of ' legislation, 'nor has there been an edict from my 
,eommissi6n nor from anywhere else saying, "We will now move ahead with the 
College of the Air." You just kind of creep along and make a fuss when 
you have a chance, and get some publicity when you can. That is reafly an^ 
important aspect of getting these things going. 

Q\ But the mechanical function of getting out promotional brochures, and ; 
so on; has to be donq, by the Center. • 
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-R.B. : That's right. . 

Q:- Do you expect that the 17 collaborating colleges will help by 
oillboarding things for you? 

■* , ^ ^ . . ' ■ 

R>g> ^ Ultim^itely, They post notices now, and they're doing what they'^ 
can now, , • • . . 

^: For the student, what must he do to register? 

R*B, : He registers at the participatiJig college of his choice, as he 
would register for anything else at that«college, 

^: ke could do it by mail, or must he go in person usually? 

R,B. : He could do it by maii, , We receive dozens of telephone calls around 
registration time each term, right here, because we promote College of the , 
Air on our air. (And this' was 'after some« tries at newspaper and radio ads.) 
We finally realized that those ,who are watching can get a UHF picture and 
they are probably the best target audience for noncommercial commercials. 
Arid we get our bdst pull from our own on-air splpts. Therefore ^e get a 
lot of registration questions. We say,- "Where dcJ you live?" Then we find* 
it on the map and we say, "Call Irv Schleeb, Registrar/ so-and-so college." 
And after that he's' on his own. 

^: Cajb we talk about the cost to the, student? 
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R.B. : He pays standard tuition as charged by the college at which tie is 
registering. 

^: So that it may vary, although they are almost all public institutions, 
are they^ not? 

RJB.:. Correct. But since they come under different political subdivisions, " 
their tuition charges are not necessarily the same. I have an idea it's 
a very competitive little gajihe, thdugh, because the counties ^are so close. 
If one school were markedly under another, you'd see what would happen ... 
When we started we simply had- the colleges chip in and pay for the rental 
of the lessons from Chicago or New Tor k or wherever it was. -And we provided 
everything, else as an indirect cost here. Nqw we take a piece of the. action. 

^: And the $20 for a registered student helps you pay for ratals of series 
produced elsewhere?* . _ . . 1^ 

R.B. : Yes. If we had a real cost audit done,* Dick's time, -some priAting 

that we sneak out. of another budget, and all this other stuff, *I'm sure* 

it would be a loss leader, ,and a valuable one. ' ^ 

2: Right. So at V the moment it would be difficult to arrive at an aggregate, 
cost to the Center for what College of the Air costs it in calendar year '/4. . 

R.l^. : It is such an integral part of what the Maryland Center for Public 



Broadcasting is^ and does, , that to take it apart or to isolate it, to try- 
to 'detemine cost, would be impossible. 

Q: Have you had an opportunity to do anything on the demographics o£ the 
students? ' ' . ' ' 

/ 

■ Ik 

R,B, : No, we have not undertaken that kind o£ person-by-person research. • 
But one professor di<i it once and" as you would expect, the students were 
Older, and more serious about thei:^* work.^ ^ 

Q: What f in general terms, do. you try to do'^in respect to allocating 
broadcast time tp College of the Air? Each progiram is nSTaBout twice, 
I believe*. ' , » 

R.g. : Right. Once in the early morning., or^e either in the supper ho6r 
or late at. night, 10:30 or .11:00 p.m., and, if we can, once in the weekend. 
Not always. Thatj gives us the best possible/spread, considering that we ^ 
provide other services, too. ' ^ ^ 

^: So that with some of the courses they might even be on thrp^ times 
week? ' ^ 

R.B. : Yes. Now, we're under great pressure from some of our colleagues 
to^air other things at those times. Specials. And we can't because we 
are committed to registered students in college courses. • . 

^; Can you tell me what percentage of the broradcast schedule is represented 
by College of the Air? ^ Vx 

R.B. : I'd say close to a fifth. . ^ • 

^: The additional requirements, aside from viewing, for the studenl^who ^ 
is -registered for credit? He has other things that he must do? ^ ^ 

«\ " ■ , ' 

R.B. Yes, and in a way it depends upon the coarse. But basically he has 
some kind of workbook, he has a professor that he can talk to.\ In most 
courses he has that professor, plus a talk-fest or discussion group, and 
of course, he has to perform on an examination. And in virtually' ev^ry 
case he has at least one paper to write. It's remarkably traditf^ional. 
Jhe one thing that we are doing is letting them stay , home for this lecture 
^instead of going to class for it. 

^: The jphone phase of it, the interaction, has it become uniform that 
each of tfie courses will have a teacher of record who has a telephone hour? 

' - ' ** ^ 

R.B. : Yes. And that. teacher of record, as Dick said, comes from one of 
the participating sclppls on a^ind of an informer i)asis. 

Qi: But he doesn't get anything front thS Center for doing that? It's an 
arrangement among the cooperating colleges .... 

R.B. : He just continues to earn a salary from the particular college. 
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And pernaps they give" him one course less that term. ' I would tend to doubt 
it. I think this is still small enough so the guy just, may go ahead, and 
say, okay, I'll-do it. ^ 

Q: And. have ygu had any indication o£ whether it's a well subscribed aspect 
- o£ the service?' . ^ . " 

^ R.B. : Sure. 

Q: You've had a very good year in terms o£ crec^l^ and registrants. 

R . B . : , Yes. In number, we're over 700 credit students. We started out 
with something like 200. And 700 people aren't. very many, perhaps, until 
you put them in a classroom. 0£ten it ^Xums out to be quite a lot o£ people, 
Ife toiow that they per£orm generally Jsi^ter than the classroom student . . . 
Emotionally, we £ind'£rom those wjK)t it, that, it's perfectly acceptable. 
It turns out to be remarkably Izke the\education we've always known. ^It'^ 
hard, it requires paying att^rft ion, it 's ^sometimes pain£ulj Instead oE '^''•^ 
sittifig in a classroom, thptigh, you're sitting at home. ^ 

^ ^ I ' \' : 

* ^ Q: To your knowledge there's no sense o£ deprivation as £ar as the 

individual at home is concerned, no- semse that he lacks W intimacy, for , 
the teacher isn't there? \ A 

R,B. : No. I d6n't think there is that deprivation. However, i£ somebody ^ 
were to say that they, wanted to have a College of the Air through which 
someone could go all the way to a degree, I would proffer using the College^ 
of. the Air for only a certain percentage of ^ work. After all, it's important 

to go through 15 weeks, in certain types of courses, with at least ^ight 

other* people, to hear the little fat lady talking about\ her, belief about"' 
English Literature and the little gentleman who never says anything, and- 
when he does he stutters. I think that's inqportant as part of education. 
But you can do, maybe 30, 40',' or 50% of your work at home, just saying, 
dajim it, I'm going to understand this if ii^'s the last thing I do. 

Q: There's the question of course production. While we touched on it 
briefly, the procedure, I gather,* is that the Council of Deans will .decide 
that a certain course should be done." Is it the Center's prerogative,, 
then, to find a man to do it? 

R.B. : No. Timetable aside, actually they don We^ are going to produce 
two a year, at about $40,000 each. So there's always one in the studio, _ 
there's .always one getting ready to go in the studio, and there 's^ always 
one under exploration and early^ script stage. ^^So, you see, we're it ' . , 
least three courses ahead. It isn't just,^ell, what will we produce 
* tomorrow? , The Deans decide what courses wiJl go through' that calendar. " 
They will decide, with Dick; and, by t^ie^way, Dick takes a- leadership role 
in the^e meetings. He calls t^ie meetings and he says, guys, here''s w^at 
.we have to decide. QnO'-of the things the]^ will deiiide, for instan9a^'^is - 
Tiow big th$ committee should be for a gi^rfen curriculum. ^ - / \ 

■ - r./ 
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Q: Let me Jnterject and ask, by whom are those committee members paid? " 

R^B. : They are paid by the Ceaiter for those consulting hours. It's not 
really all that much money. But we want than to feel they're doing a job 
and not just going to another conference. . " • 

^1 And out of their work comes an outline. 

R.B. 3» And then, sometimes we* hold auditions for the on-air professors. 

You usually get four, five or six who want to get into this, who have heard' 

about it ajld have called*. Sonetimes there is nobody, ^d you have to scratch, 
id • 

- • * * 

In which case the scratching is done by . . . ? - 

R.B. : Dick and the Canmittee*-- and the producer who by that time is in 
on thip. action. The final decision is the ultimate res|)onsibrlity of that 

-producer, "who is assigned by the Center. -The producer is smart enough to 
know he'd better take Dick Smith '^ advice "seriously and get Dick Smith on 
his side,^o matter what. . J\nd'both.he ahd. Dick SmiJ:h are smart enough to 
know that if the three or four guys on that curriculum committee are not . 
interested for some reason in a certain person, they'd better abandon ,that 
person or live with a specific kind of a problem. So far, in three courses 
we/ve done well. " It's though to pick people especially before the fact 

* but we have done very well, considering the variables. Then we get that 
teacher, paid -by us, to take a ^rm off and develop the •actual course anjd 
do the. studi9 work. In some cases that will be the same teacher wh6 does 
the scripting. And in some cases the same person will do the guide. But 
it is not necessarily all the same person. Because ^in one case, tfor 
instance, we might use an actor for .the on-air stu:ff. • , 

So -far, i'n-<fiTe~6ourses you've produced,' though, you've used actual 
' teachers. * ' • " . 

' R.B. : Actual ptofessors of those subjects. 
^: And .the three courses you've done were . . ^ ^ ^ 
R.B. \ Biology, English literature and Sociology. 

g: ^ow» there is that p9int, then, in your procedure wjaere decision-making 
comes to the producer assigned by the Center for the course. With the 
qualifier that* he has to relate to both^.the Sociology committee and Dick 
Smith. . / . ' 

R.B. : Right. ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

Q:' -By taking over 9. televisicm teacher's time for one teirm iii order to do 
the studio phase, th%<|', becomes a budget .item for the Center? 

• * ■ . ^ - * . ^ » 

.rTb.? That's correct, that'^ part of the •$30,000-$40,000 cost » 

— II. — » • . 

Q: We're talking about somewhere in the vicinity of $40,000 for 30 programs 
that run 45 minutes eac.h? 
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R.B. : Right, * ' . ^ 

2: And that cost doesn't include the Center's participation, in the sens^ 
that Uicl^ Smith's time is not prorated? 

R*B. : That's correct. All of Dick Smith's tdjne is in one division. The 
$40,000 is in the prograiraning division, which is'another one. Script writing 
i5 included, I think student guide is included in the 40, and payment of 
the script , writer , and of the on-air talent, Dick Smith's developnent • 
time, and the Incidental cos-ts are somewhere else^ 

2: All right. So it becomes possible to prorate that,^$40,000 across the 
30 program units to see what your average cost is, Th^diff iculty with 
that is that it dpesn'r reflect the real , , , / ^ . 

R-B. :^ All the peDple, directors, lights, the rental of the studio , , 
That ' s not included. So you could , probably call it an $80,000 project. 
In the 40 is the lumber, it takes tg build a. set, - But the set designer's 
already here and the carpenters are already here, 

2: The out-of-pocket cost. That does get you, though, a videotaped 
course, a guide , , , , 

R ■ B . : And over a 10-year period^ with X students per term, just think of 
what education, is going .to cost or not going to cost, 

2: Now, tied into this is-^the question of the Center's philosophy on design. 
We certainly s^e with the British Opeh University and the State University 
of Nebraska project an intensification of the design process. There are a 
lot more people now being hooked shoulder to shoulder in a procedure much 
more intricate than when I was producing. How do you feel about the values 
and the disadvantages of that? 

R-B. : I think what you're describing is great, A year's research, large 
committees, then the piloting of a certain" number Of programs or one 
program, field testing, and a hefty development^ phase. In 'Maryland, though, 
we are working in a political-pragmatic mold. Within the bounds of academic 
and moral integrity, what can we do to help higher ed and help students? 
And when we get* a teacher who's been teaching it in the classroom and 
willing to give tlii^ a jtry., we roll. There are sane things to clean up 
and change, granted. There are curriculum committees. But that -whole 
^yearHhat C.T.W, does and S-U N might do, we don^-t do, ^ ' 

2: /por the time being then, a more concise approach to course design seems 
tpjbe where you thijl^eru should be, r ' 

R-B. : We call 'it the "Quick and Clean Method". . v 

2: Clearly, the College is in effect a loss operation for you! 

RJB^ Right. But so is a production "of a series Called "Maryland Weekend,"* 
which we produce. So was "Hodge Podge Lodge," before its extra-state 
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distribution en^ded up paying for it. So are aU. the other things on which 
we spend mo^ey appropriated by the General Assembly or given to us by 
.the Corporation of Public Broadcasting toward providing services for 
Maryland, This is a. vital service and no different frcmfnews in depth and 
a documentary^^cploration of the hospital scene, or the General Assembly 
or the covering of a symphony^ This is higher ed. It's very important that 
we dp this. v - 

\ 

Q: I'm wondering if* we could just insert what the cost is in your current 
fiscal year. ' | x . 

R>B. : In the f iscial y^r just ending, and this would' have to be a gross 
estimate, I would say that $150,000 has .been put into this project ^t? 
of a budget of $4.5 million. It would seem to^ me that there would be some 
among higher education enthusiasts who'd ask, "How come we're getting, so 
little of your budget?" ^ - 

Let's talk a bit more abou^ the option which the. Qiicago TV college ^ 
s long since brought into being: the actual offering of an Associate ' 
in Arts degree through "l:,elevision. V ^ * • 

R.B. : Or Bachelor -'s. That would take the dubbing of the Maryland Center 
ndt only as ^ educational institution but as an accredited academic 
institution with some very strong, academic properties . I would' like to see 
it happen in the state, but by then this institution, I hope, will the 
Maryland Center for Tfelecommunications. ^ And the College^of the Air division 
or department of that telecommunication center would by then, I hope, have 
ties so official with the University of Maryland and perhaps the state 
colleges that it would seem quite commonplace. "If it doesn't happen, though, 
it won'-t bother me. 

^: You had sai& earlier that you didn't feel at this point that it would 
be a good idea for a student to get a canplete degree through television ' 
and home study. 

R;B. : First,, i don't think it would be a 'good idea ior the Center to be 
accredited now because we're threatening enough to existing institutions. 
Secondly, I don't think it would be good for a student piking completely 
in limbo now to earn a college degree through 100% solitary effoTjt, plus 
a few phone calls. I'd have to go along with those who feel the warmth of 
education the human warmth of education and human tr^sfer --is part 
of the ^experience. ^ 

^: Do you see the role of the Maryland Efentet shift jj^g in the next year 
or two as the pivotal organization? Do you anticipate aiiy different kinds 
of responsibility within the framework of the College of the Air? Any 
changes that you want to- institutis? 

R.B. : Na, I would say not. Right now*we would like more students, more 
enthusiastic colleges or the same number with a little bit heavier input. 

^: In a letter, Dick Smith talked about the importance of execution' rather 
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th^. innovation. And 4ie went on to emphasise that one of the objectives 
^ as easy as possible for everyone to administer. Qlearly 
of the ways yoii can make it more attractive' to -the institutions 
a:enter to simplify all the processes that are inyolv^dr^Is it 
^ to infer that you plan to if ajiything increase, that service as 
applies to new^ techniques for facilitating regjLStratlon? ' 

R ■ B . : Yes. There are two issues there. On the first one there are t^o 
things we can do with television. One is to do things that we haven't 
been able to do Before , and the other ris to do better the things we have 
dpne before. We've chosen the latter with th^ College ot^the Air. We 
don't pretend to give you a new way to learn. We give" you the old courses 
taught mor^ efficiently, we hope, than in certain musty classrooms. And 
here it is in your own living room. And we don't pretend to sa^k if you . 
stand on your head and put thq speaker under yoUr pillow, it's a -whole 
"new game. It's the same old thiiig Vith a new- way of distributing ir . . . " 
The other part » of the^question has to do with the services we f)rovide 
for colleges. .And thd college is apt to say, "Do we get any publicity?^ - ^ 
What will it cost us? How much manpower must we put in in order to play ' 
your game?'* And if we Can say, "You get a lot of glory, you get some ^ 
money, and you don't, have to put too much bureaucracy into it," 'that's' 
when they want to cooperate more, and it's very understandable. 

(2: \ Let's talk briefly about the question of television teaching taient. 

Wliat is your 6wn view about the so-fcalled '^talking face" school dff productioa? 

R'B. : It depends upon the face, Bob.^ ()ne of the things it's always fun to 
do is to say, "Is an actor better ,thaH a content expert, or is the talking 
face worse than great visual techniques and split screens and blurry 
transitions and green goblins ?•" It simply depends on what you're teaching, 
-to whom, under what cohdition§, with whose budget. James Bostain is a 
terrific talking face. I know of a few content experts who hardly have a / 
grasp of the language, insofar as oral communication is concerned, and 
they're geniuses in their own ways. (Mr. Einstein was not a good teacher, 
I'm told.) When I'm teaching third-graders, I'm apt to build a little mofe 
color and music and fun than when I'm teaching adults. And when I'm * 
teaching computer technology I bet I could put a talking face there as 
long as I said at the end of every program, "You're apt to get a better job.' 
when you complete .this course." ^ )^ 

2: So that the talking face per se shouldn't be ruled out.^ y ^ # ' 
R.B. : Some of them are great. : ^ ^ 

2: What is the' Center's feeling about bringing courses in from other 
places, as opposed to producing your own? You mentioned the fact that ^ 
you're pi;oducing two a year. ' 

K'B. : Weu consider that a heavy load, given the cost. It takes a full- 
time producer doing just that and nothing else, h In the start, we brought' 
them in from Chicago and New York. The ones -we produce are more modem. 
They're in color, and Cfiey have certain advantages^ b^cause^ they 're new. 
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We woul4 like share ours with others. We would hope S-U-W and Kentucj^ 
and anyone else would share with us. We wpuld Iqok for a college ITV ^ 
clearinghouse of some kind. Many qf these basic courses are so universal, 
and we should get into the^ trading game. 

• ■ ■ ■ * * -■ 

Q: So that, .if anything, there's a ijeed for a sophisticated, hyperactive 

^ orokerage^ . . ' - Q 

fi , « • 

R.B. ; Excellent. , * ' . » 

Qi.' As you go fbrward with this, would you have any hope about increasing 
the student's opportunity to interact with teachers or with other students? 

... ^ 
R.B. : It depends upon the course. I" think some colirses require a lot of 
^^discussio|i and the listening to other opinions. I don't need it in 
teaching and learning^lgebra, I think it's essential in some of the 
softer stuff . Even in. some of the arts, I'd want students together more 
than in other subjects. _ So there's no universal answer. v 

^: No, but it would be desirable, if I read you correctly, to try to 
increase student contact with othet students, depending on 'the course*. 

R.B. : DeugRdihg on the course. I don't want to be on either platform 
televisioir> doesn't turn out automatons,. Nor do I want to be on the other 
platform which says if you never see another human, you can get^real 
educated. Somewhere in the middle is what we're after, and in today's 
market there's not enough television. ^ 

2: Let's talk about the matter of personalities as they fit into the 
structure of something like the College of the\Mr, the people who are . 
involved in formulating it and bringing it off ,- m^aging it. It seems to 
me that it becomes ab'srolutely essential that people of rea,l skills do this 
sort of thing, or else it won't .get dolje. ^ v 

R.B. : Yes, I think we've discussed befo:oe the forc6 of a large personality. 
\^1 of our business leaders, our great gpliticians, our military 'leader^, 
^d our gre^t artists when you get to meet them they are 'generally not 
wishy-washy personalities. Wh6n one is going to set up this kin5i of 
thing, I believe the political resistance to it political in/tne 
institutional sense is so terrific that you need fi:^st the prime-mover 

that is, the budget and power administrative power.. A big personality. 
Not just somebody who Waits for a knock on the door, or puts out a brochure 
and expects that to do the trick. Then you need the kind of person Dick 
Smith is: somebody who's so savvy about how colleges work that none of 
these things about bookstores or dilatory professors comes as a surmise. 
And thirdly, the teacher at the base of the television course may ngjt be 
on the air. But at the base of any project c5f this kind there's got to 
be a good teacher. 

\ ■ 

"Q^: You've mentioned before that this is, in a way^ a political process. 



R.B. : Yes, it's a j^olitical adventure. We'^re trying io 0et institutions 
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that have-not historically worked togethef^to work together. To get 
those institutions to shake hands and not/be'^too provincial or jealous 
IS a political exercise. That's the biggest hurdle in setting one p£ 
•these things tfp. ' ^ 

^: People express concern about the acceptance of ceurses by institutions, 
^d that /has of' course built into it the question of credit transfers. 
Have you found that acceptance is a major difficulty? 

R.B. :. It's a difficulty, but it's not a tnajor difficulty. Remember/ 
we 're, in a small state where we have a lot of institutions, bpt they are 
somewhat* close, if ^nly geographically, and they are not too diverse in 
educational standar^-. -I think we are entering an educational , e/ta in which 
the donand £or lowz-cost education will be so great that any institution ' 
will be willing -y more than in the past, perhaps -- to give credit fcfr^"^* 
something that is/ available. It's cheap and it's available. And 
reasonably good, 7of course^ ' . " ^ . 

g^: There has been pother problem area mentioned. It has to do with 
access to television, the student's ability *to find the course on ^ ^ 
television' whe/i he needs it or wants it. There is a necessity for a fixed 
B^edule in broadcasting. Does open-circuil broadcasting pose inherent 
problems for the individual, when in point'^of fact you are trying to make 

it easier for him? . ^ 

► ■• ' * - 

/ . 

R.B. : I tl^nk that the same argument applies to K through 12 classroom 
television /where we're now in an interesting little^baby stage of education 
A^ia telecommunications. So these, fixed schedules and access are problems; 
but this /s, to my thinking, the first step' towaij-d the day in which the 
student Will dial up from Computed Central tlje lesson he wants at his place 
of lesso^ receipt. So while I agree that that is a problon, I offer that 
we should go full steam ahead in making courses ^ getting them on tape, 
getting/ people accustomed to learning in different settings and getting 
accredited 'through institutions that they don't happen to be atteEdirig-at 
that n)anent, and putting up with the difficulties of schedules. 

^: I^y problems as far as you're concerned in motivating the public to 
recognizing that through television they can get a more formalized education 

R.S* : Yes. I think it's a problem*, but we don't pay much attention to it 
because it would involve a heavy mass advertising canq^aign to try to beat it 
To me, the existence of a successful project can't help but attract more 
and more attention. ^ 

Q: The matter of transferability of credit seems periodically to be a 
hazard. Have you found there are any difficulties with that? ^ 

R,.B. : Well, sure, Johns Hopkins is not likely to accept a course fran 
^ilch college, ^ere in Maryland, Johns Hopkins is just about the state 
leader, teut that'll happen without 'television. As with so many other 
/things iiv educational television, we find ourselves facing an old problem 
and VKe tend to say, "And that's \Aiy television won't work." Well, we've 



been struggling with 
*the addition o£ televis 

^r" And are you finding 

R.B. : Yes, in Maryland 



crfedii transfer 'problems without television. 
Ion Veally doesn't change that too much. 



you'll all give credit 
lot easier." The 
that. helps colleges 
aijd I see that i(ou're a 
basically the same as 
says your Zoology prof 
once together^ all of a 
political tiding that I 



So, 



that\it's fre(ping up at all? 



you get those; deans together and say, "Look, if . 
Eof thi\s course, you're going to make \he world a 
General Assembly in' Maryland has recently passed a law 
exciange credits a little more easily. If I'm a dean 
reasonable de^, then your Zoology course must be 
Zoo log>A course. And after my Zoology professor 
sor's really not a bad guy, and they get drunk 



my 



es 



'sudden wey can exchange"^ credits, 
keep talking about. 



And that's the 
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^: Inevitably we talk about" the Question of f acuity roles' and their 
resistance to television,/ I'vq been wondering whfethe> there would come 
a time when the young faculty member who was raised on '-'Buffalo Bob" and 
"Captain Kangaroo" and'naybe Pinky Lee wouldn't feel jthat" television 
really wasn' t that bad.* What • would your forecast be? 

R.B. : I would agree with that, and I'd ,aiso say the demajid for education ' 
is going to be great. Our colleges and universities are becoming either 
too big to educate personally, or too small to be economically viable. 
■-We have, empty dorms, and we have some marginal teaching that's getting 
wq,rse. Our "standards are dropping. It's just a very sorry educational 
scene. I think the problan of resistance will evaporate because people 
will demand more and better education. They won't care where they get 
it, how they get it, or under what conditions. And that's why we in 
education should TJe digging those trenches now. We should be producing 
those courses, storing them, sending them through cable, putting them on 
cassette, putting t^fem on the' shelf, and just getting- ready for that 
revolutioa when the. people say, "Enoughl I want to learn .basic grammar 
and you better give lit to me or I'll get somebody else to be superintendent 
of schools." 

^: Meanwhile, in letms of. accorranodating the teachers who have a part 
in media materials preparation, how do you feel now about extras 
whether they should be given a piece ^of the action? 

R.B. Yes, I have strong feelings that are maverick, I guess ^ The true 
teacher is more like a fine artist than he is a consultant to a managanent 
team. The real teacher w^ts to teach. If he's being paid $12,000 a year, 
which is not lot, it would ^'sem to me tl^t he'd be just -as anxious to 
spend that $12,000 ^orth of time making it for television. If we play it 
for three years,^ I don't think he should get an extra $^500, I think he 
should be very proud, and we should all give him a good round of applause, 
and he shouldn't worry about being out of worlc because his tape's being 
played somewhere else. I would give him the right to change it, if he 
thinks his stuff is^out of date and he realizes something new^has been 
invented. But there is no '-'action" in education. Nobody is making that 
profit that he should get a piece of. And* it seems to me to be a vestige 
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from the commercial world, where there's the suspicion that managemeitt 
is taking home. 61 of the gross and the talent is not getting anything. 
We injeducation are here to help people, so let's get on with the job. 

^: Wbuld you see that the faculty, in time, should be given the same kind 
of p^r credit from television recording as they would frpm publishing? 

! V 

R.B.J More, yes. Absolutely! Publish or perish somebody gets adv^ced 
to fjull professor pahrtly because he made two television courses last'^year? 

think that's absolutely right. It takes a hell of a lot more work 
thaji writing a textbook. 



Q^: / In the category of problems the final 6i 
In/ the case of the College of the Air 'in Ma 
t0 the courses? 




have to do with rights, 
the Center has the rights 



Yes, 



^: Has there been resistance to this? 
R.B^v No. We put up the money, v Who should have the rights? The piper. 

. } A 

Q: And in the instance of a series that goes out to. Great Plains National 
Histructional Television Library and is leased -by thera to other places and 
there ' i a royalty^ the royalty would then come back to the Center? 

R.B. : Ye^. We have ^ deal^ with each professor. We say in the contract, 
if this product is ever used for a profit, separate negotiations will take 
place in which you share. UntiF^hat time, any money made by an institution 
for this will be fully accountable to you, Mr. Professor, but will be plow- 
back money money for expenses already incurred. ■ * 

Q^: So that on a use outside the state, would you consider t^hat to be 
' profit -making? 

R.B. : No. I mean commercial profit. 

' ^ * * 



Q: Let n^ask you about the response to "Man and Environment" in 
Maryland ,W)ick. , « - ^ 

R.W.S. : We tried to sell it to Salisbury State College. I was notr 
interested in it^ One, I don't think it's very good, and it 'presented 
some problems,. to us in that, to make it at all usefxflj;^ you almost have to 
produce 15 local programs, panel shows. And we didn't want to do that. 
But Salisbury was interested in using it internally on campus. The school 
looked at it and decided that there wasn't enou^ in "Man and Et^ironment" 
to make it worth their while. ' 

^: Let me switch to another topic. SUNY, when it decided to do a 
University of the Air, had a director for the project who was.^.part of 
the central administration. 
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That's right. 
Q: Now, in yoiwf p^se do you have a director? 

R.W.S. : No, w^^ol[^*"t have any officers. As far as the state or any 
institution* is^sqice^te^ there is no Maryland College of the Air. The 
. only- way that exists is^n our press releases and our catalogs. Itis 
never been authorized byj anybody; it's never "^een approved by any board. 
We singly went to .the^^colleges, enlisted their cooperation, and began 
working. This means that there is no formal director, and. when we sit 
around the table, we sit around as a group of equals with a sort of 
comaraderie, rather than any organization. 

Q: And the council of Deans would recognize that you yourself have a staff 
role at the Maryland Center, but it is not strictly director of College of 
the Air? ' . . ^ < 

R.W.S.. : That's right. / • . v ^ 

^: Well, that's a very inportint point to make, ^ecause it's part* of your 
same pragmatic approach. And do I infer correctly that .there's no immediate 
plan to give this a more formal structure? 

iR,W.S. : No. We just intend to enlarge it with some additional schools as . 
we get increased fovefage in the state. But at this point we see no reason 
tp change its mechanical function. 

t • " --^^.^'^ ' . ' 

Q: Let me talk abouf« the fall of 1974. Tell me what changes you anticipate 
For example, let's staxt with the courses. How maay undergraduate courses 
will there be? . . ' > 

R.W.S. : There'll be fpur.. Ed Psych, Sociology, American History, and 
Astronomy. That's^ a SUNY course, by the way. 

g: Tell me about the Ed Psych. Wher^^^S^'^^^ from? 

----- ^ 

R.W.S..: Chicago. • ^ ^ . 



g: The Sociology is your ownT 

R.W.S. : Right. 

Q: The History? ' 

R.W.S. : Chicago TV College. 



g: Will you have three graduate or teacher- training courses,, in additioi^? 
R,W.S. : No. Not this year. Ed Psych is a teacher- training course. 
■ Q: I see. * 

R.W.S.: But the teacher -training courses of the type we had last year will 



not be around. We will also air two Open University courses for the 
University o£ Maryland.' / ' 



Q: Which ones? 



R.W>S. : • Urbaji Development, which is a junior-senior level course /"andr-the 
Humanities course, whicK is their most successful one. 

That's their foundation course. Does the University pay you a per- 
student, fee .on that? * . ' 

R.W.S. : No, we do that ... We take the position that we work for the 
same man Govemo$ Mandel. We're trying to service the same people. 

So, Dick, in all you'll have six courses. * 

R.W.S. \ We'll have six courses on the air, that^s right. And we should^ 
enroll somewhere on the order of 700 students in those 3ix courses. 

2^: That's for credit, now. ' \ ' 

R.W.«.: Right. ' . ^ \ v 

■ ^ - \ . \ 

2^: Any guess as to how many additional students for noncre^it the 
auditors? . ' ^ > ^ 

^ ■ 

R.W^S. : Well, we can only tell by the number of study guides that we sell. 
:We'll probably sell about 75 study guides and additional study guides in 
each of the four courses, whifch would give us anoxher 250-300. students. 

^: And that costs the auditor two dollars- ... 

R.W.'S. : ¥ell, it's going., to be four dollars. ^ * 

2^: I see . Will you be increasing or'' changing your hours on the air for 
College of the Air? 

R.W.S. : No. They'll be basically the Same time slots. 

Q: Do you have a gauge as to how many colleges might be coopeTating in the 
fall? . . ' 

R.1jfe,S.: Yes, we know there'll be 11. ^ . 

A figure has been used: 17. 

R.W.S. : The reason for that isj^hatt when we were nunning those graduate 
teaGEer- training courses, seven state schools became involved. When you 
add those teacher- training things, you get a different mix of schools, and 
that boosts the total. . , - 

• 

Q: Ditk, a lot of people will be waiting to see the qiaality of the materials 
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that come from the St^te University o£ Nebraska. Do you find that there are • 
material distinctions between what you have done and what they are seeking 
to do? ' . 

R,W.S, : I would suspect that their graphics stuff will look an awJful lot 
better than ours, because they've got the money to spend on it, and we're 
sinply multigraphing manuals: Their supportive material will be considerably 
better. The on-camera stuff, I can't tell/ I haven't seen any of it* All. 
I've seen are a few sanple^ of their accounting Qourse, and their one exanple, 
which thfey refer to as a strai^ lecture, is no different than ours; and 
the^ acting version, which they discovered didn't sell to older Students, 
I didn't like at all. We just don't attempt that sort of thing. I've been 
hearing about S-U-N for three years and I've yet to see a student. I don't 
think they are sure of themselves out there. As opposed to Chicago, which 
goes cranking along in a very methodical, unexciting way, but Chicago 
produces courses arid enrolls students. To me, that's the name of the game. ' 

Q: Let's finish up by asking a question as ton how you feel college 
television (as I'm calling it) would rate among the Center's priorities 
today and tomorrow? . ' < 

R.B.: Very high. I find it easily understood, with an ever- increasing 
if^^^et, an acceptability, and it's a lot easier to sell than some of the 
softer, less educational stuff. We need to help a lot of people --^ 
• business, and industry training, coll^ege training, Let me put it this 
way ^ ^ theNmre formal education is a very high priority to u? at this 
particular\nstitution. Not to the exclusion of eyerythijig else, but 
just of hi^ priority. ' -'"v - ' 

Q: With no evidence that in the immediate future it will change? That 
It will lessen? / 

- R.B. : It win strejigfeheh,^ if anythi^^ ^ . - ^ 

Rick, there are^a nunft)er of people around at stations and in 
institutions who are'^thinking about how do we reach these alternative 
audiences as a furtherance of nontraditional study. Television is in 
' 96% of American households. What kind of general word would you have, 
for those" people who are "wondering about television, about the whole 
tirejd ran^ of question!: , will television teach and so^forth? What 
kind of summary comment' would you ipake fox the newcomer to this education 
through media? 

R.B.: I would suggest tlmt the newcomer take a lesson from-ifistory. 
DmM: even start unless your president or your sJ&ncellor and the board 
or trustees have said, "This is tnfe-oi^^ion for us/' Those decisions 
^e made at the very high levels. , If the top's not solid, then forget 
itr^^-^^^s for, "can television. teach?" there's a question we have to do 
away witlu Television can nbt teach. Teachers teach; 

" ■ . ,-215 . • . . ■ , " 
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APPENDIX/,111 " Public Television Poll ^ • 

* Postcard instrument sent April 9-10, 1974, with covering letter. 

* Mailed to: 149 public television station licensees. 

* Returned : 144 (96.61)^ V ^ ^ 

* Questions and Results : * Yes No 

1. We are now broadcasting college 77 (53%) 67 ^47%) 

credit courses on TV. ♦ \ 

Community Licensees ^ 30 (38.0) 2^^/(32.8) .* 

University/College Licensees 27 (35.0) 2^ (38.8) 

State Authority Licensees 9 (11.7) 7 (10.4) 

y School; Board Licensees 7 ( 9.0) 9 (13.4) 

Regents or State Board of , 4 ( 5.2). 3 (4.5) 
Higher Education Licensees 

I 2. We produced (some) (all) o^'thfe 41 (53.2% 33 

courses we are now televising^ .o£^77) 

(Ten licensees reported they had " * ^ 
produced aZZ the courses they 
were then broadcasting.) 

3. We are designing- and prOduciixg 41 (28.4% 
courses, but not broadcasting of 144)^ 

them at this time. v ^ ' 

4. We would like a summary of , the ' 132 

,^ " survey results T . ' • 



Of the tdp*15 licensees^ by 197^ budget, four were not broadcasting 
cotirses at the titiie of tl^ survey. Two* of the four were state^ 
networks, one was a^ community station, and the foixrth a' department 
of education licensee.. 

Twenty^ licensees indicated they were broadcasting courses and' 
designing new on^s at the same time. ^ ' / 

Twenty-one were not broadcasting, but were designing and producing 
courses. Fourteen of these are university or .college licensees; 
four arq^. licensed to community groips, two /to state boards o£ 
education, and one to a state authority. One can infer that many 
of the fourteen make* use o£ closed-circuif distribution systems 
- on^^ampusr^ * ' . * ^ 

..^ong those not currently broadcasting courses , seven indicated - 
they either had done so previously or "hoped to in the future: 

Did so in fall , „ winter qtrs . , 1 Preparing open ^liiivers ity 1 

Have broadcast in the past , 1 Proposiug %o design courses 1 

Hope to, in the future ^ 1 Prevented by lack of funds 1 

May be doing so in a year 1 from offering courses ; 
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